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ABSTRACT 

This report analyses in depth the various problems 
facing short-cycle institutions and their place in the system of 
higher education. Short-cycle institutions offer postsecondary 
education of shorter duration with strong vocational elements, 
generally unaer the nonuniversity sector of higher education. Part 
one offers a general conceptual framework for defining and analysing 
short-cycle higher education and presents the main issues arising in 
the planning and reform of this type of education, with particular 
reference to their linkages and relations with the university sector. 
Part two deals with four different types of short- cycle higher 
education institutions in different countries and with a number of 
issues that short-cycle or nonuniversity establishments are facing: 
status and role of teachers, structure and content of studies, 
employment of short-cycle higher education graduates and the new 
functions that these institutions are called upon to perform. Part 
three presents conclusions and a list of related documerits. 
(Author/PG) 
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FOREWORD 



A crucial problem facing OECD Member countries in the reform 
of their higher education systems is the development of new types of 
programmes and institutions representing a diversity of meaningful 
educational opportimities corresponding to the increasing diversity of 
students entering post- secondary studies. 

Although strategies of diversification differ from country to coun- 
try, some common trends and preoccupations can be discerned. In 
particular, these strategies try to develop types of education which 
have so far been neglected, or not represented at all, in most of the 
existing universities. For the majority of OECD countries this has meant 
setting up institutions or courses offering post-secondary education of 
shorter duration and with a strong vocational component, generally 
grouped under the "non-university sector" of higher education. 

It is in this framework that an analysis in depth was undertaken of 
the various problems facing "short- cycle institutions" and their place 
in the systems of higher education. The present volume is a synthesis 
of this work. 

Part One offers a general conceptual framework for def ining and- 
analysing short-cycle higher education and presents the main issues 
arising in the planning and reform of this type of education, with parti- 
cular reference to their linkages and relations with the university sector. 

Part Two deals with four different typas of short-cycle higher 
education institutions in different Member countries and with a number 
of specific issues which short-cycle or non-university establishments 
are facing almost everywhere ; status and role of teachers, structure 
and content of studies, employment of short-cycle higher education 
graduates and the new functions which these institutions are called upon 
to perform. These texts represent a selection of papers which were 
presented as background and discussion documents to an international 
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Meeting on Short-Cycle Higher Education organised by the Secretariat 
at Grenoble, France on 15, 16 and 17 November 1971, 

The conclusions reached at that meeting, together with a number of 
documents relating to its discussions and proceedings, are presented 
in Part Three, 

The Secretariat would like to express its sincere thanks to all 
participants at the Grenoble meeting and in particular to those who 
contributed either by presenting papers on that occasion, or by facili* 
tating the preliminary investigations and studies in their respective 
Member countries. Special thanks are due to the University of Social 
Sciences of Grenoble, which served aa host to the meeting, and to the 
French Ministry of Education, which granted a subsidy for its orga- 
nisation. 

Within the OECD Secretariat, the main responsibility for preparing 
the Grenoble Meeting and the general direction of the activities and 
studies concerning short-cycle higher education were with Dorotea Furth 
and Ladislav Cerych, Dorotea Furth has also edited the present volume. 
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Part One 



SHORT-CYCLE HIGHER EDUCATION: SOME 
BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 

Dorotea Furth 
Directorate for Scientific Affairs 



I 



INTRODUCTION 



The rapid and almost universal expansion of higher education 
during the last 15 to 20 years has made most European countries 
realize that major structural reforms of their post secondary systems 
are an essential condition for the fulfilment of a variety of new functions 
which contemporary societies are Increasingly assigning them. 

The crises characterizing the late sixties can be considered largely 
as the ultimate expression of the breakdown of a deeply rooted tradition 
of higher education for an 61ite; it could be argued that the seventies 
will represent for most European countries a critical transition period 
between elUist and mass higher education. Should this be the case, it 
is clear that past policies for higher education based on **more of the 
same" strategies will be insufficient and ineffective for the future: 
traditional universities will have to undergo major changes, and, equally 
important, new types of higher education will have to be developed to 
deal with increasing numbers, a more diversified student body and the 
rapidly changing manpower needs, of highly industrialized societies. 

Although differences in country traditions, in existing educational 
systems and governmental policies will inevitably give rise to different 
structures of mass higher education, the work undertaken within the 
OECD on this subject points to the existence of certain common trends. 
The most important seems to be the search for greater diversification 
and better articulation of post-secondary education. This means that 
within all structures solutions are being sought to provide a greater 
variety of educational offerings (patterns of study, degrees and ways in 
which to obtain them) and that at the same time emphasis is being given 
to closer co-ordination and complementarity between the different types 
of institution: flows of students, teachers and financial resources are 
being facilitated and comprehensive plans for the total systems are being 
developed. 
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The majority of OECD Member countries are envisaging, as one of 
their main strategies, a wider diversification oj^their post-secondary 
systems, the development of a variety of extra or non-university 
institutions and programmes originally created to provide terminal and, 
for the most part, vocationally oriented post-secondary education. For 
want of a better term they are referred to in this volume as short-cycle 
institutions (SCIs) or short-cycle higher education (SCHE). * 

The present analysis focuses primarily on the problems faced by 
those institutions whose present extra or non-university status puts them 
in the position of having to establish their respectability without losing 
sight of one of the main functions for which they were created, i. e. to 
offer education and degrees of a terminal and vocationally oriented 
character. ** 

This limitation of subject means chiefly that the analysis will focus 
essentially on the problems of the non-university sector of higher 
education. In some cases this term might have been more appropriate, 
as ceilaln institutions to bo discussed here offer courses of the same 
duration as a normal university degree fjourse (in particular the British 
polytechnics) whereas short- cycle higher education provided in few 
instances inside universities is not analysed in the present context. 
However, the term short-cycle higher education was preferred mainly 
because it is e3q)ected that in the not-so-distant future the distinction 
between university and non-university institutions will become 
increasingly blurred. *** 
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* See N^^te on terminology, in Annex to Part One of this volume. 
** In this context the term short -cycle higher education should be distinguished 
from fltst -cycle higher education which designates essentially (at least, at th'? present time) 
the first period (usually two years) or normal full university study. In the future this 
distinction might (or should) disappear. 

*** In addition, the term non -university may in some cases be more misleading 
than the term short -cycle. In France, ^or example, non -university higher education stricto 
sensu includes the Grandes Ecoles but not the IVTs; however, the present study intends to 
examine the latter and not the former. 

^ 14 
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II 



EXISTING TYPES OF SHORT -CYCLE INSTITUTIONS 



Before defining some of the main issues considered of utmost 
importance in the development of short- cycle higher education institu- 
tions (SCIs), it may be useful to give a brief, synoptic classification 
and analysis of the existing systems of SCI and to identify the main 
general motivations and objectives behind their development and/or 
reform. 

i) The multipurpose model 

The prototype of the multipurpose model is the American Junior 
or Community College. Its development was a direct consequence of 
mass comprehensive secondary education such as characterized the 
United States, Canada and Japan. * Consequently, the main factors 
behind this development have been the pressure of numbers and the 
resulting changes in the composition of the student body. 

The basic characteristics of the ^^multipurpose** model are: 

a) The respective SCIs have a fairly close link with university 
education, not usually iy m the administrative point of view 
but because some of their courses can be assimilated to the 
first two years of full university stu'iy, thus allowing transfer 
of students and inter-institutional mobility. 

b) They are multi-functional institutions with highly diversified 
curricula ranging from purely academic programmes which 
prepare for continuation of studies at university to various types 
of general and vocational training of a terminal nature. 

* The Junior College system in Japan, although based on the American model, 
underwent fundamental changes when introduced Into the Japanese context. Given its actual 
characteristics it is perhaps nearer to the United Kingdom type. 
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c) Institutions of this model are geared to meet local or regional 
needs and less concerned with problems of national standards. 
They constitute a highly decentralized system with a consider- 
able degree of institutional autonomy, , 

'The main SCIs which can be classified under the multipurpose 
model are the Junior Colleges of some of the Western provinces of 
Canada and, in the same country, the CEGEPs (Colleges d^enseigne- 
ment general et professionnel) of Quebec. The latter have an even 
closer link to universities because the first cycle of university studies 
is to be provided exclusively in these colleges along with courses of a 
terminal and vocational nature (the CEGEPs are less autonomous, 
however, and subject to greater central control). 

In Europe, two countries have tried to build up an SCI system, 
introducing some of the characteristics of the multipurpose model. In 
Yugoslavia the Vise_Skole (two-year post-secondary schools) in the 
early sixties offered transfer as well as terminal courses , and repre- 
sented the first European experience of relativiely autonomous institu- 
tions outside the universities providing two-year courses considered 
equivalent to the first two years of university study. The two-year-old 
Norwegiar* District Colleges also represent a departure from the old 
European tradition and the adoption of some of the main characteristics 
of this model. 

ii) The specialised model 

The development of a "specialized type*' of SCI was mainly the 
result of efforts to provide post-secondary education to students from - 
the non- academic streams of secondary schools who were, therefore, 
not admitted to the university sector. In this respect they were the 
continuation of a streaming process begun ^tt secondary level. 

This model has the following basic characteristics: 

a) The links with universities are very loose or almost non- 
existent. As these institutions provide mainly terminal, 
vocationally oriented courses, the organisation of their studies 
is completely independent of the university sector. 

b) Each institution provides a limited number of programmes and 
specializes in one or a few areas of study or training, e. g. 
various technical fields, teacher training, social assistance, 
paramedical professions, etc. 

c) Inter-institutional differentiation tends to be small owing to 
low institutional autonomy. The institutions are centrally 
administered either by regional or national authorities; on 
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the one hand this favours the existence of a co-ordinial3d 
system (at least between institutions of the same specialization) 
but, on the other, pressures to conform to national standards 
counteract institutional initiative which would reflect local or 
regional needs. 

Until the early sixties almost all continental European countries 
had an SCI system with roughly these characteristics, in particular, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, the Netherlands , Portugal, 
Spain and Turkey. * During the late sixties, however, many European 
countries began introducing far-reaching reforms, significant examples 
of which are: the reform of the "enseignement technique sup6rieur" in 
Belgium, the creation of lUTs in France, the reorganisation of 
Fachhochschulen (formerly Ingenieurschulen and HOhere Fachschulen ) 
in Germany, the polytechnics planned in Portugal, and an overall reform 
of the higher education system in Spain. Some of the characteristics of 
the new patterns will be analysed below. 



iii) The binary model 

In the OECD area this model concerns almost exclusively the 
United Kingdom, where post-secondary education is divided into two 
separate; sectors which have been developing independently of each 
othei : the university or autonomous sector and the advanced further 
education sector. The institutions included in the latter** operate on 
the following principles: 

a) the separation from universities is even more marked than in 
continental Europe, *** as the two sectors operate under 
different administrative bodies; 

b) like SCIs of the "multipurpose model", the United Kingdom 
institutions are highly diversified, not only in the type and 
level of studies provided, but also in the development of 
various patterns of study, e. g. sandwich courses, part-time 
day and evening courses, etc. ; 

c) some institutions in this sector (at present, mainly the 
polytechnics) offer, independently of the universities , degree- 
level and post-graduate courses. Even so they represent a 



* A few European countries (e.g. Austria and Italy) did not have institutions of 
this type. 

** As already mentioned, the term SCI should not be applied here. The duration 
of study in these institutions is not shorter than in universities. 

*** A recent exception to this pattern is found in the -cations which have been 
established between some teacher training establishments and universities. 
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specialized and professionally oriented sector as opposed to 
the more theoretical academic orientation of the universities. 
And even if, in principle, their degrees are of the same level 
as those awarded by universities, they are far from carrying 
the same social prestige. 



Post- secondary technical education in the United Kingdom seems 
to have influenced the development of the Ontario CAATs (Colleges 
of Applied Arts and Technology) in Canada, The main function of these 
colleges , which are strongly community oriented, is to provide highly 
diversified terminal programmes of technical education thus reducing 
to a minimum student transfer to universities. 

The above classification of SCI systems represents an obvious 
over- simplification and should serve only as an analsrtical framework 
in which to identify the mixed or totally new models which are emerging 
in response tc the deficiencies in existing systems. Probably the 
fundamental weakness, common to all three "historical models", is 
that they imply a distinction between the '^noble" and "less noble" parts 
of higher education. It is this distinction which is at the l oot of the 
present search for appropriate reforms. 



It is proposed that the three models be examined in greater detail 
in a later study, especially in regard to their dynamics i. e. their 
mechanisms of change and development. At this stage only two general 
trends will be mentioned. 

First, it Egppears that during the past 15 to 20 years short-cycle 
and, in general, non-university higher education institutions grew at 
roughly the same rate as universities. * If, in a few countries, the 
former expanded much faster than the latter (e. g. Jvmior Colleges in 
the United States and two-year post- secondary schools in Yugoslavia) , 
the dichotomic nature of the system was in no way altered. Thus, the 
drawbacks which these dichotomies generated were often perpetuated 
and even strengthened. 

Second, most countries have witnessed in all parts of their post- 
secondary education systems what might be called an institutional 
upgrading trend. In this respect the SCIs occupied a special position: 
on the one hand the status of many of them (sometimes the entire sector) 
is the result of an upgrading of secondary schools and, on the other, 
many strive to gain university status and often succeed. The sector is 
therefore a perpetually changing one with an inflow of institutions from 
below and an outflow above which implies, in fact, an escape from the 



* See Development of Higher Education. 1950-1967. Analytical Report, OECD, 1971. 
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"less noble" position. Moreover, it often happens that, when an SCI 
becomes a university status institution, it no longer fulfills some of the 
main functions for which it was created (e. g. part-time education, 
courses oriented to local needs). Significant examples of this are the 
British CATs, some American Junior Colleges, and in a certain sense 
also those European SCIs which, when imable to become full universities, 
often add one or two years to the duration of their course of studies so 
that they may be considered of university level. 
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OBJECTIVES AND MOTIVATIONS BEHIND THE 
DEVELOPMENT AND REFORM OF 
SHORT-CYCLE INSTITUTIONS 



The new types of SCIs which have emerged in recent years in the 
various Member co\mtries must be viewed in the light of the changing 
functions and objectives which these institutions are expected to fulfill. 
These functions can be grouped xmder four headings; 1) to respond to 
the increasing pressure of individual demand for higher education; 
2) to contribute to the equalization of educational opportunities; 3) to 
respond to growing needs for a wide and diversified range of qualified 
manpower; and 4) to generate or facilitate innovation in the post- 
secondary system by assuming a number of functions which traditional 
universities are often reluctant to accept. 

i) Pressure of numbers 

In the past, this factor played a more important role in the devel- 
opment of the United Kingdom and American systems than in the 
continental European one where SCIs were often more selective than 
universities. But the rapid expansion of \miversity education during the 
past two decades, the high number cf drop-outs and in general the 
changing nature of the higher education clientele make the development 
of SCIs in Europe also an urgent necessity. This would relieve the 
pressure on universities and at the same time provide a diversity of 
educational forms at the post-secondary schi.x)l level. 

ii) Equality of opportunity 

The unequal representation of various groups and social classes 
in university enrolments is a well-known phenomenon. Under certain 
conditions SCIs, through their wider geographic distribution, shorter 
duration of study, and courses more closely adapted to aptitudes and 




motivations of the less privileged social strata, might provide the 
means of easier access to higher education for those excluded in the 
past. 

iii) Response to manpower needs 

The main economic rationale of SCIs is that they provide qualifi- 
cations and skills for which university education is of too high and 
theoretical a level and secondary education insufficient. In addition, 
SCIs Egppear to be more capable than universities of offering the variety 
of courses and methods of study increasingly required for economic and 
technological development. Unlike the American Junior Colleges, 
where the "catering function" prevailed, the manpower supply function 
has always dominated the European SCIs. However , an even wider 
implementation and further diversification of these institutions seem to 
be urgently needed everywhere. 

iv) Agent of innovation 

It has often been shown that innovations are more likely to succeed 
through the creation of new institutions than through transformation of 
the old. Furthermore, even if the creation of these institutions proceeds 
on a small scale or only on an experimental basis, the success may 
have a powerful "demonstration" effect on the rest of the system. 

This observation applies to many aspects of higher education, 
the most important probably being the various new functions which 
higher education institutions are expected to assume, namely, provision 
of continuing education (retraining, adult education), participation in 
regional development, the offer of various kinds of services to the 
community, etc. No less essential are innovations conceming some 
of the new basic principles of higher learning: individualized education, 
combining education and work, more diversified curricula correspond- 
ing to the wider range of abilities, education for "self- fulfilment" 
or "individual development". All these innovations apply obviously to 
the whole of higher education, universities and SCIs alike, but their 
implementation through the latter appears in some countries to be the 
easiest or best way to initiate a process of change. This may be true 
for any of several reasons: they are newly created, or at least they 
have no secular tradition; they might have greater built-in flexibility; 
they are closer to local needs and interests; and they perhaps reflect 
more accurately the nature of the new higher education clientele. 

To what extent the new or leformed SCIs can meet, or at least help to 
meet, thefour types of objectives outlined above , remains to be seen. In a 
future study the OECD Secretar iat will try to develop anumber of indicators 
which should permit at least a rough evaluation of the results achieved in this 
respect. 
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IV 



ISSUES AND DILEMMAS 



All types of SCI face in their develo^* aent a number of Important 
issues and dilemmas, some of whic!h will be identified in this sector. 



I. ACCESS AND ADMISSION 

i) Open access versus selection 

One finds In the various systems of higher education different 
balances between selective and open institutions. Within each system, 
the SCIs are assigned a particular" role which may differ from one 
system to another. 

In the multipurpose (United States, Canada, Yugoslavia) and binary 
(United Kingdom) systems, where universities are characterized by 
selective admission, SCIs constitute the open part of the system. In 
the United States and Canada the existence of mass secondary school 
education (more than 70% of the age group complete this level) is a 
significant factor in the increasing demand for access to higher educa- 
tion by students coming from the less privileged levels of society. The 
SCIs, having open access, are the institutions which receive the heaviest 
impact of this Increasii^ demand. 

However some important drawbacks must also be noted: the 
coexistence of free and open access to SCHs and selection at xmiversities 
may easily lead to a certain pseudo-democratization of the system by 
the reinforcement of institutional status differences. If, in the division 
of labour within the American system, Commxmity Colleges are assigned 
the role of '^serving both the lower socio-economic strata and the lower 
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ability youth",* clearly, they might at the same time also serve to 
isolate these groups from other, selective parts of the system. Relieved 
of this pressure, four-year institutions of high standard can "make 
place" for youth from middle- and upper-class strata and upper ability 
groups. An important compensatory mechanism for this discrimination 
is the provision for Community College students to transfer at the end 
of their two-year studies (or even before) to four-year colleges or 
universities. But statistics show that only a relatively small proportion 
actually benefit from this provision. In fact, American junior colleges 
operate to a large extent as a selection - or, to use Burton Clark's 
term, "cooling out" - mechanism for full higher education, yielding 
heavy drop-outs of which the underprivileged classes may be precisely 
the main victims. Thus, in the American system, the degree of equality 
of opportunity is relatively high upon admission into the system and 
during the first year of study but much lower at the level of graduation; 
in other words, equality of opportunity in access does not lead automat- 
ically to equality of achievement. 

All this implies that the principle of open access to SCIs in the 
American transfer model may create as many problems as it solves 
unless, of course, new patteins such as reforms of content, diversifi- 
cation of programmes, new types of linkage between community 
colleges and universities, etc. are introduced. The search for inno- 
vation in tuis respect is now being actively pursued throughout the 
United States. ** 

In the United Kingdom system the vion-university sector is also 
open (compared to British universitiies) but to a lesser degree than in 
America, and it definitely plays a lole in providing access to higher 
education to less favoured levels of society. In addition, it offers the 
possibility of study leading to a degree of university ^and even post- 
graduate) level outside the university sector. 

However » the large British non-university sector is a stratified 
system in rtoOli, composed of a variety of institutions with different 
lavels and patterns of study and» accordingly, different conditions of 
access. Admission requirements for degree-level courses in 
pol5^echnics - the 61ite institutions of the non-university sector - are 
slightly lower than for universities, but much higher than for higher 
diploma and certificate courses. The inequality of education opportunity 
is particularly aggravated by the limitations of student mobility between 

* "Planning of New Structures of Post -Secondary Education, Country Statement, 
United States of America", OECI; t/ocument, 1910. 

** According to the utest figures the social composition of the student body in 
lunior Colleges is changing, i.e. middJe and even upper classes are now more represented 
than in the past. 
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different courses of study. Although policies are slowly being changed, 
those students who have entered the non-university sector may still 
only in very e '^eptional circumstances transfer to universities. In 
the Unitr»d Kingdom, unlike America, the real selection process takes 
place during secondary schooling (see following section). 

The situation and role of continental European SCIs with respect to 
the mix c f open access and selection is very different from the two 
preceding cases. These institutions are influenced mainly by economic 
and manpower consic^^^ rations, and tend to respond less to social 
demand and the equality- of- opportunity objective than their American 
counterparts. There are, however, two important reasons why SCIs 
in Europe were able, to some extent, to neglect the need for an open 
sector and be less sensitive to the pressure of numbers. 

Firstly, a very powerful tradition of open universities prevails in . 
the majority of countries. It is precisely the universities - particularly 
some fields of study - which represent the open sector and which, 
consequently, are suffering the strongest impact from the quantitative 
expansion of recent years. Hence in some European countries selective 
SCIo coexist with open imiversities, and in a few cases, for example in 
France, students who have been refused admission to short-cycle 
technical institutes are admitted to university study. 

Secondly, in Europe the pressure of numbers is due fundamentally 
to the expansion of the general academic streams of secondary schools 
which prepare students for university study, thereby creating a much 
greater demand for iong-cycle institutions than for SCIs. 

Nevertheless, the SCIs, by providing access to post- secondary 
study for students coming from the non-academic streams, and to whom 
therefore the universities were not open, have p?ayed an important 
role in providing educational opportunity to less privileged groups. 

ii) Linkages with upper secondary schools 

' While almost everywhere in Europe (including the United Kingdom) , 
the role of secondary schpols as a selection mechan.sm for streaming 
students into the different types of higher education institution is of 
primary importance, in the United States, Canada and Japan streaming 
takes place, at least formally, only upon admission to higher education. 
Recent and expected developments in Europe point in the same direction, 
chiefly because of the sometimes radical reforms of upper secondary 
education already launched or In preparation. The main idea behind 
these reforms is comprehensiveness and possibility of access to all 
forms of higher education (including university) for graduates of all types 
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of upper secondary education. This implies the elimination of hierarchy 
among the different types of secondary school (should a single compre- 
hensive or integrated type not be established) and a diversification based 
solely on the various fields of study available. Curricula changes - 
introduction of common core subjects for various disciplines, more 
vocationally and practically oriented courses in academic streams and 
more courses of general studies in technical disciplines - would be the 
basic strategy by which to diminish the traditional hierarchical differ- 
ences. 

Following the above considerations, future SCIs will have to face a 
number of new problems: 

If, in the near future, graduates from all types of secondary 
school have access to long-cycle univei sity studies which have 
more prestige and usually lead to a better position and higher 
salaries in industry and administration, the SCIs might risk 
losing pait of their potential clientele, while the pressure on 
universities will be further increased. 

Should SCIs compete for the same clientele as xmiversities 
or should they cater for students whose interests and abilities 
do not correspond to the requirements of theoretical, academic 
education? 

Will a great number of students, dropping out of universities, 
seek aidmission to SCIs? What effect would this have on the 
status and prestige of these institutions / 

For what type of students will SCIs constitute a first choice 
of studies ? What will be the importance of educational back- 
ground in the admission process for these institutions? And 
what sigfnificance will the concept of **ec[uivalent standard" 
vis-*§.-vis formal secondary qualification*? have in admission 
to SCIs? Will there be educational opportunity for those 
without a formal secondary school diploma but with sufficient 
professional qualifications ("second route" to higher educf^tion)? 

To what extent will it be possible to organise access to higher 
education as a flexible and reversible process rather than an 
irreversible one? 

To some extent the solution to these questions could be found in a 
better articulation between upper secondary studies and the first years 
of higher educatiot . An efficient and developed system of Information 
and guidance at both levels of study (whose importance is recognized 
more often in theory than in practice) could greatly contribute to this 
end and help improve the image of SCIs. Such a system should serve 
as a means by which admission to different parts of post- secondary 
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eaucation is determined by more objective criteria than educational back- 
ground (and social origin). But what are these criteria? How can 
orientation become an Integra], and institutionalized part of the admission 
prL"cess without violating the principle of freedom of choice of studies? 
Cai: a common obligatory '^orientation year" contribute to more rational 
decision-making on the part of students and improved admission policies 
on the part of institutions? 

IL TRANSFER VERSUS TERMINAL PROGRAMMES: A SEARCH 
FOR COMPATIBILITY 

Probably the most important and difficult problem which both old 
and new SCIs are facing is striking an appropriate balance among the 
four categories of objectives enxmxcrated in Chapter in above. More 
specifically, the problem could be formulated as follows: the SCIs must 
respond to the increasing pressure of social demand for higher education 
and offer real equality of opportunity, i. e. provide the possibility of 
transfer to university for students capable of and wishing to continue 
their studies,- they must, at the same time, continue to assume their 
main role as agents of diversification and innovation by providing 
vocationally and practically oriented studies. The first requirement 
tends to force SCIs towards a certain isomorphism with universities (and 
dependence upon them) , and hence to a neglect of some of their original 
functions; the second might weaken their "respectability" and distort 
their role as "equalizers of educational opportunity". This search for 
compatibility between transfer and terminal co^irses will be examined 
from the point of view of structural as well as curricula implications. 

i) Structural aspects 

The problems involved in emphasizing transfer work too heavily 
can best be illustrated by the example of the American Community 
Colleges. Without any doubt, they have contributed to develop a flexible 
system and provided students who otherwise would have been unable to 
benefit from long-cycle education with an opportunity for access to 
four-year institutions. But by giving so much emphasis to this "transfer" 
function (often not of their own volition but under the pressure of student 
demand for these types of course) they often neglected other important 
objectives and sometimes became academically svibordinated to surround- 
ing universities whose recognition they needed for their programmes, 
or even' became "bad copies" of these universities when they attempted 
to be upgraded to the status of four-year colleges. This problem 
confronts all other multipurpose institutions, especially the junior 
colleges of Alberta and the CEGEPs of Quebec. District colleges of 
Norway and CAATs of Ontario which intend to introduce transfer courses 
in the near future are highly conscious of the need to find an equilibrium, 
but it is too early to know whether and how they will succeed. 
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The specialized SCIs in continental Europe, on the contrary, by 
heavily stressing their economic objectives, have emphasized the 
terminal nature of the education provided and thus become "blind alleys*' 
for graduates from these institutions. The most recent reforms deal 
with this problem by introducing so-called " passerelles" , " cursos 
puente", "permeability" or similar measures aimed at permitting or 
facilitating transfer "subject to certain conditions". An important 
element of these measures is that transfer is envisaged as a two-way 
process not only allowing SCI graduates to enrol in long-cycle studies 
but also - perhaps to a gieater extent - permitting potential university 
drop-outs to enrol in SCIs. Unsuccessful or discouraged students could 
in this way be recuperated by the system and given the possibility of 
finishing short-cycle studies. 

The practical issues which follow from the above considerations 
concern especially; 

a) the optimum or maximum volume of SCI-university transfer 
which should be aimed at; 

b) the conditions to be fulfilled by students desiring to transfer 
(in terms of additional examinations and duration of study); and 

c) the type of measure by which the rate of transfer can be 
regulated without unduly limiting the freedom of choice of 
studies, 

ii) Curriculum aspects 

The problem of appropriate curricula and of conceptual and peda- 
gogical linkages between practically and theoretically oriented studies 
probably represents the core of the search for compatibility between 
transfer and terminal courses. Ideally, this problem would be resolved 
if equivalence could be established between the first part (first cycle) 
of long university studies and courses provided in SCTs. In practice no 
real solutions have yet been found, and many have failed. Of these, 
at least conceptually the most interesting was the Yugoslav essay in 
"curriculum inversion". According to this scheme, the practically and 
vocationally oviented courses were to come at the beginning of post- 
secondary studies and the more theoretical afterwards. This would 
have allowed a complete equivalence between short- cycle technical 
(vocational) higher education offered by the "Visa Skola" and the first 
two years of regular long-cycle university education, students in both 
institutions having at the end of their first two years the choice of either 
continuing their studies or entering the labviur force with a recognized 
intermediary degree. The scheme was not successful, partly because 
neither its pedagogical nor its conceptual implications were really 
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solved and partly because it resulted in too high a **ransfer rate of 
students from the non-university vocationally oriented sector to the 
university sector. As a consequence Yugoslavia is today probably the 
only country where the trend is f:owards an increasing separation 
between SCIs and universities and where student mobility between the 
two sectors is being reduced to a minimum. 

Whether the idea of "curriculum inversion" can be taken up again 
and more successfully implemented in different conditions remains to 
be seen: certainly the traditional sequence of courses in university 
studies often proves to be inefficient and ineffective. For example, it 
is claimed that students of medicine or engineering who spend their 
first one or two years on purely theoretical studies have almost 
forgotten what they have learned, several years later, that is precisely, 
at a time when they could evaluate better the relevance of basic sciences 
for their field. 

Even though "curriculum inversion" may, for the moment, be 
considered unrealistic, most approaches to the problem of curriculum 
reform in SCIs and to linkages with the curriculum in long-cycle 
higher education represent a search for types of course common to 
various fields of study and to institutions providing education of differ- 
ent levels and orientations. Substantial progress has already been made 
in finding common courses directed tov.ards related or neighbouring 
fields of study (e. g. medicine, pharmacy, various fields of engineering) 
but usually these courses are of the same educational level or Institu- 
tional type. Much less has been done towards finding such common 
courses (" tronc commun" ) for medical and paramedical studies, for 
long-cycle social science and short-cycle courses for social assistants, 
for engineering and short -cycle technical studies , etc* 

Related to the issue of common inter-level and inter- institutional 
courses (which seems to imply considerable improvement in the use 
of scarce physical and personnel resources) is undoubtedly the problem 
of interdisciplinarity. Again, this question should be concldered with 
reference to the linkages between SCIs and universities. 

iii) Towards a "student-centred" higher education system 

The crmb 'nation of a new approach to curricula problems and 
the simulf aneous development of a credit point system to cover all 
higher ediiccition institutions would be the most powerful method of 
achifcvine^ an organic linkage of SCIs to other forms of higher education 
while preserving, and even developing, its diversity. The credits 
would correspond to small "learning units" or "modules" transferable 
between fields and levels of study and between the various types of 
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institution. Many features of such a system have already been introduc- 
ed in the United States but their implementation in Europe is a fairly 
new phenomenon and mostly limited to single institutions or institutions 
of one category. Recent proposals have attempted to widen the scope 
of transferability of credits, for example the French concept of ''unites 
capitalisables " and the German " Baukastensystem ". A further step 
Is the Swedish idea of eliminating all types and levels of degree and 
replacing them by certificates indicating the number and subject content 
of points acquired. This would allow students to terminate their studies 
whenever they wish and whenever their number of points is considered 
sufficient for a particular job. 

The practical problems which will have to be solved are numerous. 
In particular, appropriate criteria must be drawn up for transferability 
of points between fields and levels of study and between institutions. 
Transferability obviously cannot be absolute: two years in a nursing 
school cannot be equivalent to the first two years of medical studies, 
and a set of conversion keys for different subject and level combinations 
will have to be defined. Curriculum content and analysis should be the 
main points of reference, but it is precisely in this area that information 
is extremely insufficient. 

The ideas contained in the curricula and structural reforms repre- 
sent more than tools or devices facilitating student transfer and 
mobility: they are, in fact, the expression of a trend towards a student- 
centred rather than an institution-centred higher education. 

III. ' STATUS OF TEACHERS AND STUDENTS IN SHORT-CYCLE 
INSTITUTIONS 

i) Teachers 

The often marginal status of SCIs is clearly refleotel in some of 
the present conflicts affecting the teachers in these institutions. 
Although for some time they have been assuming the responsibilities 
corresponding to higher education, this has frequently not been 
I'ecognized in their formal status. In many countries they are still 
more easily assimilated to secondary school teachers, both salary- 
and status-wise, and thus denied the rank of professor which is usually 
reserved for the teaching staff of universities. Further indicators 
of this situation are the number oi teaching hours, degree of academic 
freedom, possibilities of rep.eajch, etc. , which bear a nuch closer 
resemblance to secondary s»:hool patterns than to those of higher 
education. 

As always, the whole problem has at least two aspects. On the one 
hand it is said that teachers in SCIs are not sufficiently qualified to be 
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ranl<ed (and paid) on a par with university professors, while on the 
other it is argued that the only way of raising the educational standards 
and prestige of the SCIs is by providing attractive working conditions 
and adequate status to highly qualified staff. 

To a great extent this problem has been solved where new SCIs 
were created. Thus, in the French lUTs as well as in the Norwegian 
District Colleges, the teaching staffs have the same status as those in 
universities, although at slightly lower levels in the scale (a full profes- 
sor in a District CoUsge has the status oi' an assistant professor in a 
university). Other countries, such as Germany and Belgium, are 
following the same trend. But the reverse is true in the United Kingdom, 
where the teaching staff of polytechnics do not have the status of uni- 
versity professors in spite of the fact that polytechnics are considered 
as institutions of university level. 

If SCI professors are gradually required to have the same level of 
qualifications as university professors, what incentives will there be 
to attract good teachers to the so-called ^less noble'^ institutions? In 
the case of new institutions, the prospect of working in a context which 
opens up great possibilities for innovation might provide such an 
incentive. In other cases, where nothing more than reforms of existing 
institutions take place, alternative solutions must be found. An impor- 
tant step might be to provide research facilities, and time for research, 
even when the particular SCI represents domiiiantly or exclusively a 
teaching institution. In practical terms this can probably best be done 
where some organisational or administrative link is established with 
neighbouring universities, as is intended in the idea of the German 
Gesamthochschulen and Danish University Centres, in French lUTs, 
Belgian technical education, etc. 

Another favourable solution might be for the SCIs to enrol large 
numbers of students (e.g. more than 3,000) covering a wide range of 
fields of study as do the United Kingdom polytechnics. The existence 
of an important multidisciplinary teaching staff may indeed help to 
develop a more stimulating academic atmosphere than that of the former 
isolated specialized institixtions. 

But, to what extent is it desirable to have highly academically- 
minded professors teaching and directing SCIs? And what are the risks 
of recruiting a large proportion of those who have not (or not yet) been 
able to "make it" at universities? With their minds directed to the 
institutions traditionally of high repute will they not be tempted to 
distort some of the main functions of SCIs and try to develop bad replicas 
of \miversities? And will they not, in a sense, "contaminate" the 
attitudes and aspirations of other teachers in SCIs? Significantly enough, 
in the United States, where junior colleges have been integrated into 
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higher education for a longer time, some investigations show that 60% 
of the faculty members of these schools would prefer to teach in four- 
year institutions rather than in junior colleges. * How can any of these 
teachers convince students that these are not second or third class 
institutions ? 

ii) Students 

As in the case of teachers, the problem is often one of material 
conditions. The situation must obviously be avoided in which students 
attending SCIs - many of them from the lower social classes - benefit 
less from financial assistance and other relevant facilities (use of 
libraries, restaurants, cultural activities, etc. ) than the students 
enrolled at universities, who are more likely to come from middle 
or upper class social backgrounds. The situation is slowly changing; 
this is particularly true in some of the new SCIs (e. g. Norwegian 
District Colleges, lUTs) where students are entitled to exactly the 
same scholarship schemes and facilities as university students. The 
question is whether in certain circumstances they should not in fact 
receive additional advantages, partly to help compensate for the material 
and cultural disadvantages resulting from their social backgrounds, 
partly (when necessary) as a means of strengthening the powers of 
attraction of SCIs. 



IV. AUTONOMY AND GOVERNMENTAL CONTROL 

Although administratively SCIs are gradually being granted higher 
education status and even considered of "university level", in many 
countries they are not simultaneously accorded the degree and type of 
autonomy usually associated with traditional higher education institutions. 
Hence, the SCIs, and the non- university sector in general, are under 
much tighter governmental control than uniyersities. However, the 
extent to which this control should be exercised is at present a highly 
controversial issue. 

The pressures towards increasing autonomy come mainly from 
the SCIs concerned. They argue that in order to fulfil some of their 
basic functions they must have more independence in financial, admin- 
istrative and academic matters. It is being said that an appropriate 
adaptation to technical and scientific developments, rapid response to 
local or regional needs and sufficient flexibility to introduce innovations 
and contribute to the diversification of the system as a whole, cannot 

* Hodgkinson, H.L. Institutions In Transition. Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education, Berkeley, California, 1970. 
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be achieved in a situation characterized by the slow and complicated 
decision-making process which typifies centralized administrations. 

Governmental representatives perceive another aspect of the 
problem. According to them, if SCIs were granted a wide margin of 
independence, they would be tempted to follow the up-grading trend and 
concentrate essentially on policies with a view to obtaining university 
status. In this way SCIs would neglect their main role within the 
system aiid, consequently, their responsibilities towards society. 

The solution to the issue of autonomy versus governmental control 
will depend to a great extent on the national context. If control is vested 
in local or regional authorities it might, on the one hand, facilitate 
the desired integration of all post- secondary institutions at this level 
but, on the other ^ make national coordination more difficult. The 
reverse can happen if control is exercised by central authorities. The 
problem also varies according to the degree of autonomy prevailing in 
universities. When it is very high, the demand for more autonomy 
on the part of SCIs will at least in part reflect their search for more 
"respectability" (e. g. United Kingdom polytechnics); when it is low, 
the SCI will probably support more easily the already- existing limits to 
their autonomy. 

In any case, a certain overall trend can be observed: SCIs and 
especially the new or reformed establishments, are in general gaining 
a greater degree of autonomy than was accorded to the old institutions 
of the non-university sector. At the same time universities tend to 
be subjected to more central control (especially financial) than in the 
past. 

V. LOCATION, REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND SERVICE TO 
THE COMMUNITY 

i) Location of SCI 

For some countries this is a very important issue. A wider 
geographic distribution and location of SCIs in areas which have up to 
now been lacking in higher education facilities is often considered both 
as a means of equalizing educational opportimity and as a contribution 
to regional development. Clearly, this also applies to universities 
where there is a very string trend towards geographic decentralization 
and the breaking up of oversized institutions situated in the capital or 
in a few centres in the most highly populated parts of the country <e. g. 



* This does not apply in countries such as France where, in the past, universities 
were under rigid central control. 
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affiliated xmiversities in Sweden, " coUegios universitarios" in Spain, 
the creation of new campuses of the big American universities, etc. ). 

However, the problems of location of new SCIs are of a special 
nature. As, originally, they were often physically located close to 
secondary schools - sometimes under the same roof - a wide range of 
rathef small and specialized establishments emerged. This dispersion 
was enhanced by the creation of various types of SCIs, particularly 
those where unit costs were low and which responded to political 
pressures rather than to systematic planning. 

The upgrading of these schools to higher education institutions has 
generated strong pressures towards a regional concentration of their 
activities. The widely dispersed local-oriented institutions are 
gradually being replaced by rather large regional-oriented establishments. 
The main pressure behind this trend is probably the necessity for finding 
a "critical mass*^ without which SCIs cannot fulfil their functions and, 
even less, improve their prestige and attractiveness. Higher education 
establishments do indeed require a greater concentration of resources 
in terms of buildings, equipment, teaching staff , etc. which small 
commxmities cannot provide or afford. Thus, the first solution is 
usually an integration - or at least co-dpe^ation- of different local 
schools which are considered constituent units of bigger regional estab- 
lishments, or the upgrading of certain institutions strategically well 
located. In addition, the need for closer regional collaboration with 
universities - usually located in large urban centres - may also play an 
important role in the location of new or reformed SCIs. 

However, some counter- trends or at least a number of opposing 
forces to this process of concentration of SCIs are also apparent: 
distances between the constituent units might represent an important 
obstacle to real integration; political and social pressures from 
communities where the schools to be integrated are situated; attitudes 
of authorities of individual institutions who want their establishments 
to be iqpgraded and who resist the loss of autonomy. 

Practically all SCI systems - of whatever type - are subject to 
these conflicting pressures. The British polytechnics, German 
Fachhochschulen, Norwegian District Colleges, Ontario CAATs and 
Quebec CEGEPs present interesting examples of the difficulties involv- 
ed in integrating existing local institutions into large regional estab- 
lishments. 

Yet, in general, the trend is clear: decentralization of universities 
on the one hand and concentration of SCIs on the other. This process, 
however desirable and understandable ^ol' the achievement of certain 
objectives, may carry with it some danger of the geographic location of 
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SCIs being chosen on the basis of similar criteria to those for university 
institutions. If this should happen, SCIs would be less able to fulfil one 
of their important functions, namely to bring higher education closer 
to the numerous potential students for whom geographic distance may 
represent a fundamental reason for abstaining from further studies. In 
the new situation, students may either still feel unable to enter a higher 
education institution because it is too remote from their place of resi- 
dence, or register immediately at a university which carries more 
prestige and is geographically no further away than an SCI. 

In other words, the shift from local- to regional-oriented SCIs 
could create a gap in the institutional map of post-serondary education, 
a gap to be filled by the creation of a new type of locally-centred 
institution, such as most of the junior colleges in the United States 
which do not undergo the regional concentration process. This seems 
partici'ilarly important for underprivileged areas - economically 
declining regions or "poverty pockets" - and in any consideration of 
mass higher education. 

ii) Regioiml development 

SCIs, as all higher education establishments, have an important 
role to play as agents or poles of regional development. They do this 
not only by their direct contribution to the economic , social and 
cultural needs of the area in which they are situated - by training 
qualified manpower and providing other specific services but also 
by the sheer economic mass which they represent, especially if they 
have reached a certain size: the buying power of their employees 
(teachers, administrators), the services which this concentration gen- 
erates (shops, restaurants, transport); employmerv opportunities 
created by requirements for new buildings; often significant changes 
in the urban landscape; and sometimes quite a strong attraction to new 
industries for whom the proximity of sources of qualified manpower 
and knowledge may be more important than proximity to sources of raw 
materials or to consiuners. 

An exploration of all these aspects has hardly started but it can 
already be said that the creation snd/or development of higher education 
establishments in general, and SCIs in particular (because they are 
often more closely connected with the surrounding community), is or 
should be an important element in the whole conception of comprehensive 
regional planning ( "am^nagement du territoire" ). 

As far as the direct contribution of SCIs to regional development is 
concerned, it is subject to various interpretations; and in some cases 
conflicts arising from th§ different points of view have greatly affected 
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the development of SCIs. The central issue under debate is the degree 
and type of collaboration which should be established between the SCIs 
and the various sectors of economy represented in the region. The 
following problems arise: 

To what extent should the curricula and programme of studies 
be adapted to specific regional needs in an increasingly mobile 
society ? 

What are the conditions under which closer co-operation with, 
and service to, the surrounding enterprises can be established 
without risking a situation of control or of a dependent rela- 
tionship? 

How can SCIs respond, on the one hand to the national standards 
of education set for them and, on the other to the immediate 
manpower needs of regions with very different levels of 
development? 

iii) Service to the community 

Some issues related to the service function of SCIs already emerge 
from the two preceding sections; in addition there are the problems 
of part-time studies, adult and permanent education and extension 
services of all kinds. It should be recalled that, in this respect, SCIs 
are often expected to play a more important role than universities* 
largely because universities have not always been willing or ready to 
assume these types of responsibility. 

Part-time education, adult education and extension services have 
been tradition?ily more generalized in Anglo-Saxon higher education 
systems (including universities) , but even there the proportion of part- 
time students has been steadily declining during recent years. In 
continental Europe these forms of education are in most cases being 
provided in special institutions outside the formal educational system. 
It should also be borne in mind that some SCIs consider part-time 
education - if it were to concern a large proportion of their students - 
as r symbol of lower institutional status and might even resist it on 
those grounds. 

The extent to which newly reformed SCIs will be assuming impor- 
tant responsibilities for these " additional*' functions in the near future 
is not very clear. However, some signs of a change of attitude are 
being observed in several new SCIs, such as District Colleges, CEGEPs 
and lUTs, where special programmes are being developed along these 
lines. Significant progress would certainly be achieved if an idea. 
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formulated with regard to the French lUTs*, could be implemented. 
According to the concept the SCIs should assume, to a certain extent at 
least, the responsibility for providing a permanent service to their 
graduates in the form of retraining or refresher courses, re-orientation 
programmes, etc. This could be a first and important step towards 
the re- organisation of studies on the basis of a system of recurrent 
education. 



VI. COST AND FINANCING 

This issue is obviously connected with all those mentioned so far. 
It represents a central part of another study to be undertaken by the 
Secretariat within the framework of the programme on planning new 
structures of post-secondary education; it will therefore; not be raised 
in the context of the present paper. Probably the main questions to be 
answered - but certainly not the only ones - are whether the costs of 
creating and operating SCIs - in particular with respect to unit costs - 
are significantly different from those of full university education; whiuh 
are the major components of those costs - compared to the cost 
structure of universities; and what methods and sources of financing 
can be envisaged with particular reference to SCIs? A comparative 
cost/benefit analysis of short-cycle versus long- cycle education would 
undoubtedly represent an important contribution to policy formulations 
concerning SCIs and the higher education system as a whole. 



Vn. EMPLOYMENT OF SHORT-CYCLE GRADUATES 

To a great extent the status and prestige of SCIs will depend on 
the conditions under which their graduates enter the labour market and 
on their prospects of a satisfactory professional career. Responsibilities 
must certainly be shared. On the one hand it is up to the educational 
system and efc:pecially the SCIs to train high quality graduates able to 
fulfil requirements of the economy. On the other hand, conditions have 
to be provided which facilitate the integration of SCI graduates in the 
labour force in a way which improves their salary conditions and status, 
particularly in relation to university graduates. This condition is often 
not fulfilled. For example, job classification and corresponding salary 
scales in the administration and civil service of many countries do not 
foresee any specific positions for graduates of short-cycle institutions 
(or of uncompleted long-cycle studies). 

Quite often in the past, SCI graduates were able to get working 
conditions similar to those of university graduates immediately after 

* Michel -Yves Bernard, Les institots universit aires de technologie, Dunod, Paris, 

1970. 
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graduation when entering their first employme.it. However, their 

possibilities of promotion in the course of their professional career 

were much n:ore limited. The question which arises is whether these % 

limitatiorr* ■ professional advancement can be attributed mainly to the 

specific type of training received or to certain attitudes prevailing 

among employers - and in the labour market in general - which act 

as constraints to the upward mobility of this type of graduate. 

Promotion policies based on work performance rather than on 
the type of degree obtained will most likely help to reduce these 
disparities. Not less important is the opening-up of better possibilities 
for further education (continuing education, retraining, university 
education, etc. ). This, in fact, probably represents the key measure 
towards improving the professional status of SCI gpraduates, and 
consequently an essential contribution to the "ennoblement" of SCIs in 
general. 



Vm. A SEARCH FOR IDENTITY: THE UNDERLYING ISSUE 

It is interesting to note that the integration of SCIs into higher 
education has not necessarily contributed to the increase of their 
prestige within the context of the overall system. SCIs are still in the 
process of finding their place and their role in a structure which often 
seems highly resistant to the incorporation of new members. Concep- 
tually this can be explained fairly simply: as they become, or are 
becoming, recognized members of the higher education group, they are 
judged and judge themselves by comparison with the traditionally most 
prestigeful members of this group, namely the universities. 

In the past they did not have this preoccupation, neither did 
society in general - or at least they had it to a much lesser extent. In 
spite of many disadvantages, their place and their functions were 
relatively clearly defined, whether as secondary school institutions or 
as part of a post- secondary sector considered separate and independent 
of universities, and their prestige per s e was more or less established. 
But this situation is in a process of change as old universities increas- 
ingly become a frame of reference for the new or reformed SCIs. This 
process implies, in fact, the adoption of a value scale which places 
highest pure research , development of knowledge for its own sake and 
theoretical and abstract disciplines, while technically, vocationally and 
practically-oriented studies are placed on the lowest echelons. Such a 
value scale is obviously unsuited to the present needs of society and 
even less so to the emerging system of mass higher education which, 
on the contrary, requires a wide institutional diversification without, or 
with a minimum of, institutional hierarchy . 
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The present problem seems to be that structures of higher education, 
although evolving slowly, have still changed more rapidly than the value 
systems prevailing in them. Thus, while the incorporation of SCIs 
into the system is progressively taking place , the very powerful and 
traditional norms emanating from imiversities makes it difficult, if not 
impossible, for the new members to acquire sufficient prestige and 
parity of esteem without following these norms and thereby rejecting 
their own specific fimctions. 

It is possible that the whole problem can only find a real solution in 
the context of recurrent education which would make any distinction 
between short- and long-cycle higher education meaningless. But a full, 
or even a partial implementation of such an ideal probably cannot be 
expected anywhere within the near future. In the meantime SCIs are 
faced with a basic dilemma: whether to pursue their objectives through 
a gradual integration with the university se«jtor or through a more or 
less independent and parallel development. 

While separate deveL'^pment may contribute to reinforcing even 
more the dichotomic nature of the system by widening the gap bet\\'een 
"noble*' and **less noble* institutions, it may also contribute to the 
development of such a, large and widely diversified system offering all 
types, levels and patterns of study that, sooner or later, the traditional 
university sector wou\d represent only a minority in the overall system 
and gradually lose its dominant position*; "integration among equals" 
could then be envisaged as a realistic possibility. 

On the other hand, integr ation with the university sector may imply 
that SCIs will increasingly orient all their activities in a sense corre- 
sponding to the traditional \miversity image and thus to a dangerous 
imiformisation of the system; or it may bring about a radical change in 
the philosophy, objectives, functions and methods of university education 
and consequently a new iefinition and concept of university institutions 
and higher education in general. 

To 0 ^roat extent *he attitude of universities will constitute the 
main critenc ^or a ecision between these two alternatives. Will they 
aci^'ept the SCIs as .qual partners with all the consequences that such 
an acceptance would imply? Or will they prefer to keep their traditional 
(even if superficially revised) value structure? 

If \miversities assume the second of these two attitudes, a parallel 
development of SCIs would probably constitute , in the short term , a 



* There seem to be some elements of such a development in the Onited Kingdom 
binary system, 
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more efficient strategy. If, on the contrary, universities take the 
first attitude, their integration with various types of SCIs will 
contribute to the development of a system where imity could be 
achieved without uniformity, and diversity could exist with a minimum 
of institutional hierarchy. 
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Annex 



NOTE ON TERMINOLOGY 



For the clarity of discussion it is important tfo distinguish between: 

1. Short-cycle higher education 

2. First-cycle higher education 

3. Short-cycle higher education institutions (SCls) 

4. University branches 

1. Short- cycle higher education may be defined as post-secondary 
education of a mainly terminal character designed to train students for 
middle- level manpower positions. Although in the majority of cases 

it is provided in institutions established outside universities (SCIs), it 
should be noted that in a few countries the universities offer a certain 
number of such short-cycle programmes, while in others this training 
is the responsibility of secondary level establishments (technical 
training in Sweden, teacher training in France). 

2. First-cycle higher education consists of the first (usually two) years 
of long-cycle university studies. While in the USA and parts of Canada, 
SCIs (Junior Colleges) share this function with four-year colleges and 
universities, in Europe this task is considered to be the sole responsi- 
bility of universities (notable exceptions: Yugoslavia and recent develop- 
ments in Norway). 

3. Short-cycle higher education institutions (SCIs) are defined as all 
types of post-secondary schools established outside universities. In the 
case of the United Kingdom, all institutions of the Further Education 
sector providing advanced courses (in spite of the fact that they might 
not be of shorter duration and tha': they might lead to degrees of the 
same level as those provided in r»niversities) are included in this cate- 
gory. Thus the common dopomfnftor of SCIs as defin^id here is the 
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extra- or non-university character of these establishments which poses 
for all of them a problem of identity and of appropriate recognition 
within the overall system of higher education. In some cases, these 
institutions have already legally acquired university status (e. g. French 
lUTs), but because of the functions which thdy assume (i. e. providing 
short-cycle vocationally oriented higher education) and of the way in 
which they operate, they presently share, to a large extent, the problems 
of SCIs and of the non-university sector in other countries. 

4. University branches are institutions under direct control of univer- 
sities , usually set up outside large urban centres for purposes of 
decentralization. They provide the first years of university studies and 
are subject to the same regulations as the parent Institution. 
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INTRODUCTION - PURPOSE OF THE PAPER 



The purpose of this paper is to discuss the development of a new 
t3^e of post-secondary institution which has emerged on the Norwegian 
higher education scene, namely the Regional Colleges. * The basic 
framework used for the analysis of the characteristics of these new 
institutions and particularly of their articulation and co-ordination with 
other higher education establishments is the OECD report on Short- 
Cycle Higher Education. ** 

This document states at the very beginning: "It is realized that 
with the present trend towards a comprehensive system of higher 
education the concept of short-cycle higher education and the existence 
of special institutions for this purpose may, in the future, become 
inappropriate or obsolete". And the report continues: "But before this 
stage in the development of higher education is reached (and perhaps so 
that it is reached more easily) many countries see as an indispensable 
step the development of suitable forms of short-cycle higher education 
and the building-up of special institutions to allow a wider diversifi- 
cation". 

This objective was one of the main reasons for the elaboration of 
a new scheme of post-secondary Regional Colleges in Norway, the 
first started in 1969. The Royal Commission that proposed the creation 
of these new institutions stressed that they should he an integral part 
of a comprehensive system of higher education. 'Integral" was not 
thong:ht of in terms of organisation. The Regional Colleges were 
planned, and are now operating, as autonomous institutions. An inte- 
grated system then would mean a system with easy transfer of students, 
teachors and money between institutions and various lines of study. 

* In previous OECD papers the term "District Colleges" was used when referring 
to this type of institution. 
** See Part One. 
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The development of Regional Colleges, as post- secondary institu- 
tions outside the universities (but on the undergraduate university level 
with regard to teachers and students) , poses in the Norwegian content 
the basic dilemma, namely how they can establish their respectability 
without losing sight of the important "alternative'' fimctions for which 
they were created. Due to historical and sociological factors, the risks 
that Regional Colleges assume an inferior position vis-^^-vis the 
universities (or even become poor replicas or bad copies of them) may 
be considerably smaller than in other countries, but some risks certainly 
exist. It is therefore considered that the strategy followed in the course 
of their first years of existence will be crucial to the v/hole future of 
Norwegian higher education. 
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THE INSTITUTIONAL MAP OF fflGHER EDUCATION 
IN NORWAY BEFORE THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE REGIONAL COLLEGES 



1. Two disconnected sectors: universities and s pecialized SCIs* 

Up to the late 1960s Norwegian higher education was very clc e to 
the "specialized model'^: on the one hand, the universities provided a 
limited number of choices in the traditional academic fields while on 
the other the SCIs offered mainly terminal, vocationally oriented 
courses which had practically no linkage with the universities, transfer ' 
either way being quite exceptional. Each of the different types of SCIs 
provided a limited number of programmes, specializing mainly in one 
field: teacher training, social workers, engineering, etc. Each individ- 
ual institution was very small: enrolments in teacher training colleges 
varied from 275 to 550, while some schools for social workers had less 
than 100 registered students. The SCIs in Norway also resembled the 
"specialized model*'; they were centrally administered and had very 
little autonomy. 



The situation in 1970 expressed in numbers; 



Universities (3 in operation and one in Troms(/ 
in the planning stage, which, situated on the 
70th parallel, will become the world's 
northernmost university) 


30,000 


SCIs, approximately 50 institutions 




(including 6, 000 students in 17 teacher 


10,000 


training colleges) 





short-cycle institutions. 
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2. Open universities, closed SCIs; insufficient access and transfer 
mechanisms. Negative consequences of this system. 

The tradition of open university studies, combined with the 
'^numerus clausus" policy in practically all SCIs, has to a certain ex- 
tent prevented SCIs from being given the '*less noble" label, when 
compared to universities. A significant example frequently mentioned 
in Norway is that a student who is not accepted at a teacher training 
college (training elementary school teachers) may take a long-cycle 
study course at one of the university faculties and eventually comeback 
as a teacher at the teacher training college where he was originally 
refused access ^^.s a student. A.n important reason behind the "numerus 
clausus" was lack of resources, but labour market considerations, too, 
have sometimes limited enrolment in the SCIs. 

The situation with open universities and limited access to most 
SCIs had unfortunate consequences, as it often forced students to make 
a second choice. A considerable number went to the universities, 
and it has been argued that lack of motivation and ability among many 
of these students may have contributed to the large number of university 
drop-outs. 

Another unplanned development was the rapid increase in the 
number of secondary school graduates entering vocational training at 
the secondary level. The consequence was that these graduates pushed 
out the students graduating from elementary schools for whom the 
vocational schools were originally intended, and vocational schools 
started introducing "numerus clausus" measures for a large number 
of courses. 

The access system was fairly rigid both for the universities and 
most SCIs, only graduates from the theoretical secondary schools 
(gymnasium) being admitted. The exceptions to this rule were rare; 
some of the SCIs (especially teacher training and engineering schools) 
provided a "second route" for students without upper secondary 
education (although these needed more time than the secondary graduates 
to obtain the same professional qualifications). As secondary education 
became universal and more diversified (present policies aiming at 
giving 90% of each age group three years of schooling after the compul- 
sory 9-year elementary school introduced during the 1960s), their 
rigid access system became subject to growing pressure. 

Transfer between SCIs and the university sector was also highly 
unsatisfactory, most SCI studies constituting "blind alleys" which were 
given no credit in the university system. Criticism of this system 
received strong support by the very positive experiences of the few 
students allowed to transfer: graduates from technical schools taken 
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into the second or third year of the technical university in Trondheim 
performed considerably better than the gymnasium graduates, although 
the latter were selected students with the very best results in the 
gymnasium (technical universities belonging to the 25% of the university 
sector subjected to "numerus clausus"). The beginning of systematic 
adult education and recurrent education also strengthened the attack 
or. the rigid entrance and transfer practices. 



3. The place of the non-university sector in the post- secondary system 

The Royal Commission on Higher Education, which proposed the 
establishment of Regional Colleges, presented statistical material 
showing clearly the increasing attraction of SCIs. It was found that 
approximately 90% of the graduates from secondary schools went on to 
further education. The distribution of these was: 



In percentage 





UNIVERSITIES 


OTHER POST - 
SECONDARY 
INSTITUTIONS 
(SCIs) 


OTHER EDUCATION 
(MOS'^aV VOCA- 
TIONAL AT THE 
SECONDARY 
LEVa) 
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39.5 


35 
39 


12^ 
21. 5 







I. In absolute numbers: 3, 450 to other edw a 1969 as compared to 1, 100 in 

1963. 



The trend in favour of the SCIs would probably have been even more 
marked if the SCIs had not been closed institutions. The number of 
students refused access to the SCIs has grown rapidly during the last 
few years, and there are indications that open university studies quite 
often represent the second choice. * 

The teacher training colleges (which had more than 50% of the SCI 
enrolment before the establishment of the Regional Colleges) accepted 
65% of the applicants in i960 and 45% in 1969. In the same period 
it was the university faculties offering teacher training (for secondary 



Research now being conducted will give more precise information. 
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schools and the upper level of primary schools) which had the largest 
increase in student numbers. 

Schools for social workers accepted more than half of the applicants 
in 1960 but only 32% in 1969. In the same period, the faculties of Social 
Science increased their annual intake from 163 in 1960 to 535 in 1969 
(511%) whereas the total annual intake of all universities increased 
from 2,314 in 1960 to 4,333 in 1969 (187%). 

The trebling of admissions (other vocational secondary level) also 
indicates the growth potential of the post-secondary SCIs. It is clearly 
more rational tc expand vocational courses at the post-secondary level, 
adjusted to the students' backgrounds, than to send them back to the 
secondary level where they have to repeat much of the curriculum they 
have already been through. 

There are several factors that could explain the increasing attrac- 
tion of the SCIs: 

i) The most important is perhaps the relatively egalitarian 
nature of Norwegian society: historical and political devel- 
opments have made modem Norway a culturally homogenous 
and socially egalitarian society as compared with most other 
countries. The salary scale is more even and differences 
in prestige between various jobs and professions much 1 iss 
than in other industrialized countries. Evidence shows hat 
in Norway there is very little difference between the f>alaries 
paid to those who have graduated from universities and 
to those who have not; the difference is only 5%, whereas in 
neighbouring Sweden and Denmark it is 10%. Furthermore, 
when salary differences are negligible, a two-year stidy is, 
naturally, very competitive compared to six- to seven-year 
university studies. This situation dates back to the Middle 
Ages, as feudal law was never established and the majority 
of Norwegian peasants were free men owning their farms. 
The absence of an aristocracy facilitated the introduction of 
universal suffrage and parliamentary rule 30 to 50 years 
earlier than in comparable countries. 

ii) The lack of a classical tradition in schools is another reason 
which helps to explain why in Norway \miversity and non- 
university institutions enjoy practically the same esteem. The 
first university started in 1811 and teacher training colleges 
started soon afterwards. There is a lack of classical tradition 
because the teaching of Latin and Greek was abolished in some 
95% of the secondary schools, decades before this happened in 
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other countries, and academic education has never had the 
same superior status as elsewhere. * The SCIs soon became 
closed institutions able to select their students from large 
numbers of applicants. Although data are insufficient, it is 
fair to assume that students at SCIs were on the same 
intellectual level as university students, if not higher. (This 
assumption is based upon the results of the matriculation 
examination, but it can of course be questioned whether this 
is a reliable indicator of ntellectual capability). It is 
interesting to note that elementary school teachers are the 
most over-represented professional group in the history of 
the Norwegian Parliament. The traditional route to the 
teacher training colleges was not through the theoretical 
secondary school (gymnasia) but through the *^folk higi: schools" 
which recruited directly from elementary schools. 

iii) Norway has a higher recruitment of post- secondary students 
irom lower social strata than most western countries, and 

a shorter education is an easier step to take for a "first i.i the 
family" student; even if the financing of studies does not 
constitute an obstacle, a shorter course is a less radical break 
with tradition in their particular milieu. On the other hfiid 
we have evidence that SCIs have avoided the bias of predomi- 
nantly lower-class recruitment; middle and upper class youth 
also attend SCIs in large nvimbers. ** 

iv) As pointed out by Kjell Eide, there has in recent years been 
a growing distrust regarding the relevance of subject- 
oriented*** university education: 

"This has been sharply brought out by the student revolution, 
which at this point became very significant because it con- 
firmed suspicions widely held elsewhere in society. There 
had long been sufficient evidence of the inability of most 
lawyers to grasp the social dynamics underlying legal 
development, the incompetence of medical doctors in dealing 
with the increasing volume of psycho-somatic cases, the 
helplessness of engineers handling social and physical milieus, 

* Universal elementary school (duration 7 years) was introduced in 1860. 
** There is little precise knowledge about the factors that decide the choice of 
study route. The Ministry has engaged two sociologists to conduct a study on the student 
population in the Regional Colleges. This study will cover both the students' educational 
and social backgrounds, what were the first and second choices of study and several questions 
about the period at the Regional College. The survey will facilitate follow-ups on the 
future choices of Regional College graduates: which jobs, further study, etc. The first 
results will be available at the end of 1971. 
*** Lacking pedagogical training. 
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the failure of subject-oriented teachers in dealing with chil- 
dren, the futility of economists* attempts to analyse essential 
societal problems within their narrow conceptional framework, 
etc. "* 

The cross-disciplinarity and vocational orientation of SCI 
studies are often considered by students, parents, employers 
and society more relevant than many of the traditional uni- 
versity studicc. Political debate in recent years has shown 
an increasing awareness of the dangers of technocracy; the 
professional value of indoctrination in university education h: s 
become more visible and there are stern warnings against 
the e^qperts* attempts to provide professional answers to 
political questions. The medickl profession is an example. 
It is traditionally recruited from the isolated (and very selec- 
tive) medical scho ls, and in the past was seldom subject to 
political criticism. In recent years critics (medical students 
being among the most articulate) have pointed out the need 
to introduce social sciences (especially sociology and psychol- 
ogy) into medical training, stressing the doctors' non-labo- 
ratory functions in dealing with human beings and their 

political responsibility to react against disease-pt'oducing • 
situations in society (unhealthy working conditions, etc. ). 

v) Finally, it is significant that the four universities were situated 
in the largest urban centres, whereas the SCIs were dispersed 
throughout the country. On the large and sparsely populated 
territory of Norway, geographic proximity is an important 
factor. A criticism that seems well-founded is that the 
research activities in universities have been predominantly 
urban-oriented. Social research has shown very little interest 
in the serious problems of the small i iral communities, 
where rapid decrease in the primary activities of the sector 
(due to technoJ.ogical change and other factors) is threatening 
the communities with emigration and eventually total collapse. 
Technological and economic research has shown little 
understanding of the social and human consequences of the 
development pattern now prevailing, the economic indicators 
and the GNP-growth ideology dominating the scene so far. 

4. Other problems of the traditional post- secondary system 

Although in 1969 total enrolment in Norway was relatively low 
(around 10% of the age group) , it had more than trebled since 1955, 

* Kjell Eide: Some Aspects of Post -Secondary Education in Nor way. Proceedings 
of the Nuffield Canadian Seminar on the Costs of Post -Secondary Education in a Technological 
Society, June 1971. 
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when it was 3. 1% of the age group. However, it was realized that there 
was still a large potential for growth due to comparatively low enrol- 
ment ratios, increasing generalization of secondary education and 
existing disparities in educational participation (although these were 
less obvious here than in other western countries). * The growth that 
had already taken place proved that profound reforms were needed both 
in the organisational pattern, admission rules, content/ curxnculum 
length of studies, location of institutions, etc. Some of the main 
conclusions of the debate on SCIs will be discussed in the following 
paragraphs together with plans for implementing them. 

An evaluation of the results and experiences up to the present and 
a discussion of the hopes and risks for the future will conclude the 
paper. 

A serious deficiency of the system of small, specialized and 
isolated SCIs was their lack of flexibility and capacity for innovation. 
There was too little internal stimulus because of the narrowness of the 
training provided (lack of interdisciplinarity). The composition of the 
teaching staff, the curriculum, the buildings and the organisational 
patterns all tended to repeat each year the activity of the previous year. 
Much the same can be said about the universities; the lack of creative 
initiatives in recurrent and part-time education, and the practical 
absence of interdisciplinary research and studies are both examples 
of this. The pedagogical aspect of university training was practically 
neglected, and, as mentioned above, the isolation from practical prob- 
lems often resulted in increasing irrelevance. 

The failure of the universities and the SCIs to provide personnel 
in important sectors such as the health service and for leadership pos^.s 
at various levels in the economy added to the conviction that solutions 
to the problems in higher education could no longer be found along the 
"more-of-the-same" line. ** A special problem confronted the 
traditional SCIs: their small size made it difficult, if not impossible, 
to maintain and develop an inspiring milieu for the teaching staff. With 
one or two teachers in each subject, stagnation and resignation often 
became the inevitable result, and the shortage of libraries and other 
research facilities contributed to this. In short, they came under the 
"critical mass" mentioned in Chapter IV, Part I. In the long term, this 
would constitute a serious threat to the standard and prestige of the 
SCIs if it was not overcome by some profound reform. 



* See OECD: "Towards New Siruc lures of Posi-Secondary Education: a 
Preliminary Statement of Issues", Pan I, pp. 15-21. Paris, 1971. 

** The lack of initiative on the part of existing institutions in adult and recurrent 
education was increasingly felt. 
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ARGUMENTS FOR THE CREATION OF REGIONAL 
COLLEGES AND STRATEGIES FOR LAUNCHING THEM 



1. General points 

Structural innovation seems necessary if the transformation from 
elitist to mass higher education is to be successful. To meet the 
challenge of new functions and goals for post-secondary institutions, 
there is an urgent need to develop institutions with a built-in capacity 
for innovation, diversification and change. 

The main arguments behind the creation of Regional Colleges (RCs) 
are implicit in the criticism of the existing pattern given in the 
preceding paragraph. It was felt that the reforms necessary in higher 
education could only be brought about by structural innovation and 
organisational changes of a fairly radical nature. 

The pressure of numbers was one of the vital factors. The fact 
that young people were refused admittance to the closed studies , both 
at universities and at SCIs, was becoming a political issue. Some 
3,000 students (10% of total enrolment) were studying abroad. Further, 
was the drive towards decentralization that took place in general 
politics during these years: the wish to create institutions for higher 
education outside the largest urban centres played a decisive role in 
the political process which (extremely rapidly) implemented the 
proposal. 



2. Goals of the RCs 

The Royal Commission on Post-Secondary Education (1965 to 
1970) formulated the following educational goals for the RCs: 
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i) To qualify matriculation candidates or others with an equivalent 
educational background for work in their chosen careers. 

ii) To qualify matriculation candidates or others with an equivalent 
educational background for further studies at university/ 
college. 

iii) To qualify students who have already taken more than the 
matriculation examination, e. g. part of a university course, 
for certain vocational tasks. 

iv) To satisfy the need for insight into certain subjects, without 
necessarily aiming at qualifying for a career or further studies. 

Goals of a more general political nature have also been assigned 
to the RCs: 

broadening educational opportunity, both socially and geograph- 
ically; 

a more even distribution, of the resources invested in higher 
education, which has been one of the fastest-growing sectors 
of nacional expenditure; 

broader iuteraction between higher education and society, the 
foimer engaging in new functions such as recurrent and part- 
time education, local development through research projects 
of a cross-disciplinary nature, directly relevant to the region, 
find through direct participation in planning and public debate, 
A build-up of scientific and professional knowledge in the 
regions is one of the central goals, as this is at present over- 
whelmingly centralized in \miversities and independent research 
institutes in the 3-4 largest towns. 

The stress on relevance is both an educational and a general political 
goal of the RCs. 

The same applies to the goals described as "quality of life*\ 
^'individual development", "critical mind", etc. These indicate a shift 
from an investment-oriented to a more consumption- oriented perception 
of higher education, a trend which is followed by the RCs, both in their 
official documents and in the emerging practices. 



3. Planning mechanisms for the development of the RCs 

The main instrument for planning and launching the RCs was the 
Royal Commission for Higher Education. This was set up in 1965 with 
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a very general mandate: to propose the overall structures and size pf 
higher education establishments in Norway. The mandate included 
universities as well as the non-university sector ai\d stressed the tasks 
of diversification, recurrent education and the creation of alternatives 
to existing studies. It is a point of interest that the majority of the 
members were not from higher education institutions: together with the 
professors and the student (one I ) were people from the labour force 
and a couple of politicians (two of the members were elected to 
Parliament in 1969). The Chairman, Kr. Ottosen, is director of the 
student welfare organisation at Oslo University. 

The Commission presented its first report for public debate in 
1966. It contained general principles and a quantitative sketch of the 
total system. The second report in 1967 proposed the establishment of 
a new system of regional centres for higher study, called Regional 
Colleges, which were to integrate existing SCIs and develop new studies 
(new both in content and organisational pattern). The proposal 
immediately met with exceptionally strong political support. The 
Ministry at once asked the Commission to make a special report on the 
RCs, containing practical proposals. Following its presentation in 
April 1968 , the Ministry established a working group to prepare a 
proposal to Parliament; this was submitted in March 1969. Parliament 
accepted the proposal on 20th June, 1969 and on 27th August of the 
same year the first courses started at three institutions. Three more 
institutions started work in 1970. ATf*sfi Regional Colleges were 
established for a "trial period'* until 1974. The Commission had 
initially suggested a network of twelve RCs, but recent political devel- 
opments seem to indicate that there will tinally be 14-15. The planning 
of RCs in those regions which were not included in the trial programme 
will probably start soon, but it is unlikely that the colleges will start 
functioning before 1974. 

The Commission envisaged the need to treble the number of post- 
secondary students (30,000 to 100,000) in the next 20 years. It 
proposed that growth should be especially strong in the non-university 
sector (from 10,000 to 40/50,000), whereas the university sector 
should rise from 30,000 to 50/60,000. This would mean that the non- 
university sector would increase from 25% to 40-50% of total enrol- 
ment, and universities would be reduced from 75% to 50-60%. It 
described the RCs as multidisciplinary institutions with enrolment from 
1,500 to 4,000 part-time students. 

The Commission continued its work by presenting a report on 
recurrent education in 1969 and a report with the final conclusions in 
1970. The Ministry of Education is currently working on the reports, 
and will submit a White Paper to Parliament at the end 1971 with 
proposals concerning directives for the further development of higher 
education, with regard to both size and institutional patterns. 
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The fact that the RCs were "taken out" of the Connmission's 
"package" for an early start indicates the political significance of the 
proposals, and the two years in action have no doubt produced 
experiences th. t will influence the solutions to be proposed to 
Parliament on the basis of the work of the Commission. It is important 
to note that the Commission strongly stressed the need to view the 
universities and the non-university sector as an integrated whole: the 
post- secondary sector. Some of the main implications of this policy 
will be discussed in Chapter IV. 

4. Present planning (after establishment) 

The study plans and the first organisational structure of the RCs 
were designed by the Ministry's working group on the basis of the 
Commission's report. When the proposal was submitted to Parliament 
- March 1969 - a central advisory board to the Ministry on RC matters 
was established. Its members were drawn from institutions and 
society at large, four of the eleven members were students (three from 
RCs, one from a university). The Ministry's section for RCs serves 
as secretariat to the advisory board. 

Development work is conducted on two lines: the central advisory 
board appoints committees and working groups to prepare new plans 
of study in different disciplines (examples: technical education, 
training of social workers, EDP and systems engineering, general 
education, information, tourism, etc.). The individual RCs also 
conduct innovation work, seeking information from local experts, and 
the staff spend a considerable amount of time planning new projects. 
The central board sees much of its v/ork as transitory; as staff 
numbers grow the development function will be gradually absorbed by 
the individual institutions. Although it is called "central", the advisory 
board actively encourages delegation of powers and decentralization. 
The exceptional speed of developments left open many questions to 
teachers, students and administration in the new institutions and this 
helped to create an atmosphere of initiative, responsibility and 
autonomy. 

But the speed of this process also had bad effects - insufficient 
planning of libraries, lack of textbooks and teacher vacancies being 
the most important. Another point was that some of the more 
controversial questions were left unsolved; there was, for example, 
no clear political decision on whether, when and how the existing SCIs 
should be integrated into the RCs, and this has caused some unrest 
and uncertainty about their respective roles. It is hoped that this will 
be settled when the proposals are submitted to Parliament at the end 
of this year. 
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Another serious risk is lack of resources: if money is lackii^, 
planning and development ^vill suffer both in the institutions and 
centrally. The Commission emphasized strongly, in its final reports, 
the need for planning resources and argued that planning and devel- 
opment shoiild be integrated into the day to day functioning of teachers 
and the institutions. It also emphasized that the percentage of the 
GNP should be more than doubled in order to reach the quantitative 
and qualitative goals of the total higher education system (from 0. 75% 
today to 1. 6-1. 9 by the end of the 1980s). The risk of a financial 
squeeze is more serious for new institutions (some of them still in the 
planning stages) than for established ones with all the pressure that 
students and professors can bring to bear. Furthermore, there are 
other sectors wanting to increase their share of public expenditure: 
health, communications, environment, social welfare, etc. The total 
level of taxation (40% of the GNP) makes further growth more difficult. 
Curbing of inflation has high priority, and students fighting with 
policemen In the parliament buildings is bad publicity. Unless higher 
education can prove its societal relevance in new sectors, lack of 
money might prove the most serious obstacle to reaching the goals put 
before the RCs. 

One area of hope lies in the integration of the RC into the regional 
community. Each RC has a board comprising mainly local ifepresen- 
tatives, and other forms of contact are also being tried. The balance 
between the regional board and the "internal government" of staff and 
students is under close investigation. 



5- Regional Colleges as instruments for innovation in the post- 
secondary system 

There are several aspects of the RCs which could serve as 
examples to be followed elsewhere in the system. New patterns of 
study allowing greater interdisciplinarity and the combination rf 
subjects within or between institutions, can have greater societal 
relevance than probing deeply into isolated subjects. There is a 
growing awareness ariong staff at RCs that their future lies in develop- 
ing a profile different from that of the universities. Instead of con- 
forming to the subject orientation prevailing at the universities (and 
thus becoming poor replicas of these) there is a trend to develop 
Integrated or inter-disciplinary studies by, for example, stressing 
pedagogical aspects, motivation, integration of practical work and 
case-studies. The development of post-work education, inversed 
sequences of theory/practice and general education/ special education 
and part-time studies is, of course, an important part of these efforts. 
The reactions of students at the RCs seem positive so far. At the 
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beginning, the RCs were criticized by radical university students who 
interpreted their practical orientation as a subordination to the 
capitalist system of society. This type of criticism has diminished, 
although it is difficult to say whether this is due to a cha:ige in the 
university students' perception of what the RCs are doing;, or to other 
questions' being given priority. As to the RCs, it should be noted that 
combined groups of secondary school graduates and students with 
working experience have shown particularly good results. One reason 
for this could be the interaction of the students' pedagogical resources: 
graduates from the gymnasium have a good knowledge of theoretical 
disciplines, whereas the older students provide practical insight. The 
positive advantage of group work as compared to traditional lecturing 
has been shown in a recent survey. Various forms of learning by doing 
also have a great attraction. For example, the students of transportation 
in the town of Molde are now planning the traffic system in the town 
centre in co-operation with EDP students and town authorities. Political 
aspects of environmental questions, such as constraints on private 
cars, play an important role in the project, and the local press is show- 
ing much interest. 

An obvious hazard is the fact that during their training the RC 
teachers have always been indoctrinated in the traditional university 
values of university disciplines. To counteract the danger that such 
values will be maintained, teachers with other backgrounds should be 
included on the staff of the RCs. 

The prestige of the university must, of course, be reckoned with, 
but it is hoped that the disparity will be reduced by factors outside the 
educational system which provide for relative equality between 
universities and SCIs. This is sustained by the fact that the RCs have 
been able to recruit some very competent ex-university people who 
find the RCs better vehicles for some reforms which the universities 
have proved too inflexible to accept. Among these are some profes- 
sional pedagogues engaged in the general task of making higher educa- 
tion more relevant and penetrated by conscious pedagogical thinking. 

Another example of the new ideas introduced in the RCs is the 
development of " allmennf ag" , a term that might be translated as 
"general studies", "subject criticism", "societal, environmental and 
cultural studies", etc. The idea is to introduce in each study course 
some J 5 -2 5% of themes placing particular emphasis on the connections 
between study and society, profession and society, and broaden the 
student^s perspective and perception of himself and his future job. For 
example: students of fisheries, aiming at jobs in fish production and 
the marketing of fish products, can take courses in organisational 
sociology, political science or economic geography, in order to 
understand better how various policies of organisinig the process affect 
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the local communities, the freedom and incomes of fishermen and 
factory workers, and to realize how the profession and poHtics 
interact. The themes of " allmennfag " are closely integrated with the 
rest of the particular study course; for example, an engineer needs 
different elements than does the social worker or teacher. In the long 
term, it is hoped that the ^' allmennfag ^^ will counteract too much 
specialization in the basic subject of each study course. Resistance 
from traditional groups must be expected as the attempts to broaden the 
students* perspective will be considered as encouraging "hybrids". It 
is only through experience that we will know whether interdisciplinarity 
can become fruitful. Committees are at present working on the devel- 
opment cf the new concept of ' all/nennfag". 

The idea of " allmennfag" fits in well with the general concept of 
the RC: a widely diversified, multidisciplinary study centre, allowing 
and encouraging cross-disciplinary fertilization among teachers and 
students. The milieu is olso relevant here. If the teacher, the social 
worker, the engineer, the business manager and the journalist work 
together in an educational institution (particularly on the same courses) , 
they may well come to know more about each others* functions and 
have a better relationship later in life. The philosophy of the RCs goes 
somewhat against the emphasis on professionalisation which is strongly 
rooted in the professional organisations (who oppose the RCs, as 
stated in Chapter V). 

If advantage is to be taken of working in the same. milieu, the 
institutions should not become too big. When a university department 
has some thousands of people, the chances of real interaction diminish. 
The search for an optimum size will have high priority in the devel- 
opment of the RCs. The work conducted in the RCs to find new internal 
structures, more democratic governing bodies, patterns that make 
for continuous change from within, with the stress on creativity and 
Innovation, could "contaminate" existing institutions if it is successful. 
At present, one of the main ideas is to organise the staff along two 
lines: 

1) In "competence groups", where people with the same and 
related subjects work together, aiming at the continuous devel- 
opment of the teaching staff. This continuous development 

is seen as absolutely vital for the future of the RCs: "a 
teacher is getting wo^e if he is not getting better"; 

2) in "planning groups" of an interdisciplinary nature, with 
responsibility for the various lines of study (teachers, 
engineers, business administration). The students will be 
strongly represented in the latter group, and teachers may, 
of course, be affiliated to various planning groups. 
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The outcome of this type of organisational reform might have 
important repercussions, even on so sacred an activity as research. 
The traditional authority of university research is based on digjciplines. 
In the words of a critic , these are structured "so as to prevent research 
findings from getting too close to problems of essential relevance to 
the rest of society. Such relevance means interdisciplinarity which is 
still subject to severe sanctions by the academic reward system, being 
quite correctly conceived as a serious threat to established authority 
positions in the academic community". ♦ The eventual disruption of 
such established balances would imply "more freedom for research 
institutions and individual researchers to provide informative criticism, 
but would leave no privileged positions to researchers to exert directive 
authority". ** Clearly this corresponds to the trend of breaking down 
the sharply defined barriers between the established professions. 

The RCs may eventually become more competitive and challenge 
the universities* practice of training all students. This has not yet 
happened but the first signs of it can be seen. The RCs t.re accused 
of being superficial (not going deep enough into their academic subjects) 
and of being "hybrids". On the other hand, RC staff are becoming 
more aware of their position, and attacks on "university imperialism" 
can be heard. 

The result of the competition depends to a large extent on how the 
rest of society reacts and some of these factors are discussed in the 
following paragraphs. Possibly, both university ar.d SCI graduates 
will be considered as equals and there are strong political forces on 
the side of the RCs. However, tradition also has its pull. 

In the debates in Norway - especially with regard to education - 
there seems to be growing agreement that the post- industrial society 
is not merely a society in which the instrumental thinking developed 
within manufacturing industries has penetrated all other areas. If 
our future societies are to be worth living in, they must increasingly 
be dominated by values traditionally confined to the services. 

In education, this means that the present emphasis on output 
institutions will have to yield to an emphasis; on the educational process 
itself and the quality of the experiences involved for the students, 
who are the real clients of this service function. Education should not 
become a manufacturing industry, producing changes in students 
specified by society, industry, teachers or parents. *** 

* Proceedings of the Nuffield Canadian Seminar on The Costs of Post -Secondary 
Education in a Technological Society. K. Elde, June, 1971. 
** K. Hide, ibldj 
*** See K. Eide, op. cit. 
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The development of " allmennfag^ ' and of courses taken for their 
own sake without regard to a professional career can, if successful, 
become instruments of such changes within the educational system. 
Recurrent education is another aspect with possible consequences for 
the whole system. The traditional institutions have shown little will 
or ability to grapple with these problems. This has been a particular 
area of interest for the RCs, and Parliament has accepted a proposal 
that 25% of the total resources of the RCs be allocated to this task 
and part-time studies, these functions thus becoming integral parts of 
the institutions from the very beginning. The possible feed-back upon 
the institutions is mentioned above. This development widens the 
field for controvei'sial projects such as the training of politicians, 
trade union leaders, etc. , but it is too early to say much about this. 

The growth of innovation depends upon several external factors: 
the reactions of society, of students, of universities, etc. Organisa- 
tional links such as the exchange of teachers and students are 
important, and will be discussed in Chapter IV. 



6. Pressure groups intervening in the process of establishing 
the RCs [ 

Of the several pressure groups which have intervened during the 
establishment of the RCs, only a few will be mentioned here. 
University pressure will be dealt with later. 

One important factor behind the exceptionally rapid acceptance 
of the RC ^yas, as already mentioned, the decentralization - and even 
populist - trend in general politics. The idea of getting higher 
education out of the main urban centres was grasped with enthusiasm. 
A great part of the public debate about the RCs during the first months 
of the decision process centred on their location. The discussion in 
Parliament stressed the role of the RC in regional development, both 
through its direct economic consequences and on account of the knowl- 
edge and development potentials it would eventually present to the 
rf'gions. 

The idea of integrating existing SCIs met with immediate and 
organised resistance from some of the schools concerned and the 
affiliated professional organisations, which set out to defend "their'' 
institutions (and the labour market monopoly established by a closed 
recruiting system to the professions). Partly as a result of this, the 
political decision to integrate was postponed (it was to be "considered 
at the end of the test period"). There are clear signs that the new 
Labour government - which came into office in March this year - will 
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reconsider this postponement and propose a parliamentary decision in 
favour of integration (more mention is made of this in Chapter V). 

Various pressure groups are taking an active interest in the 
question of priorities of studies; societal and professional groups 
which did not have study possibilities at the post- secondary level are 
mainly in favour of the RCs. 

When dealing with pressure groups with negative views, RCs 
insist on their right to break educational monopolies, but this is of 
course a controversial question and might become a serious threat to 
the innovation functions mentioned above. The powers to deal with it 
may come from an alliance with social groups which suffer trom 
shortage of personnel or from inadequate training in the "monopoly" 
institutions. When "professional" arguments are mobilized, it will be 
possible to bring the decisions up to the general political level. 
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IV 



LINKAGES WITH THE UNIVERSITIES 



1. Introduction 

Many of the connections with universities resulting from the 
present strategy are discussed in the preceding paragraphs. 

The problem is defined in Part I of this report as a search for 
diversification with a minimum of institutional hierarchy, a develop- 
ment of alternatives without these being regarded as (and eventually 
becoming) ^'less noble" than university education. In countrie3 where 
such alternatives exist in institutions outside the universities, SCIs 
have the* problem of achieving respectability without losing sight of the 
main functiofi^ for which they were created. 

As is clear from the previous discussions, such respectability 
and equality can hardly be established within the educational sector 
alone. Attempts at achieving true equalization in education could 
certainly be frustrated by forces in the labour market: salary scales , 
for example, which differentiate between the various types of degrees 
and institutions. The questions involved are essentially political in 
nature. This does not make the role of the institutions a passive one, 
as they have to articulate their own policies, but one must be aware 
of their limited effect as compared with developments elsewhere in 
society. 

2. General strategy; Independent institutions with practical co- 
operation in several fields 

Parts of the previous discussion may give too negative an impres- 
sion of the RCs^ attitudes towards the universities. The aim of the 
earlier discussion was to show that there is both room and need for 
initiative and diversification, and that some of these innovations might 
spread to the rest of the system. 
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They would be more likely to do so if there were organised links 
between the RCs and the universities. On the other hand, the RCs 
need such co-operation for several good reasons, the universities being 
undisputedly reservoirs of advanced knowledge In a number of fields. 

The problem is to strike a balance between desired co-operation 
and undesired domination of values and even of direct control. 

The desire for an IndQpenderit profile and a programme for a 
rational division of labour should not hamper fruitful co-operation, and 
links are being developed with this in mind. There are clear signs that 
the attitudes of the universities are changing; the faculty of Humanities 
at Oslo University (the largest in the country) accepts RC courses as 
components! of their degrees even when RC courses are different. 
Faculties fJid institutes of the universities are offering various types 
of co-operation. 



3. Types and levels of courses 

Several of the mechanisms in the struggle for independence have 
already been discussed. One major trend should be stressed: the 
priority given in the first stage of the development of RCs to courses 
different from those given in the existing institutions (priority to 
"alternatives"), because diversification is desirable both for its own 
sake and as an instrument for fostering values indepi?ndent of the 
universities. Diversification is especially important in a small coun- 
try with a tradition of centralization. Alternatives are found in fields 
where the universities have been unwilling or unable to take initiatives. 
Higher education in fisheries is an example that shows how regional 
and societal relevance carries weight, in spite of whether or not the 
universities will accept such studies as part of their degree courses. 

The alternatives were established primarily with a vocational goal 
rather than as a first cycle of university studies, as has been the 
case with the affiliated universities in Sweden. One of the main 
arguments against the Swedish solution is that affiliated universities 
can only grow in one direction, namely towards the universities; that 
diversification would be less and that such a policy would strongly 
Increase recruitment to the longer univer>iity studies. The size of 
Norway (less than 4 m. inhabitants) and its consequent lack of human 
and financiid resources was an important factor in the decision to 
limit the number of universities to four. 

Alternative courses of study already operating or in the planning 
stage are, for example, business administration, transportation, EDP 
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and systems engineering, fisheries, social studies, technical fields, 
information and media, etc. But "alternatives" can also be developed 
by giving new content to traditional subjects or disciplines. An 
example: one of the RCs (at Lillehammer) offers a one-year course 
in pedagogics with the emphasis on the social consequences of various 
school patterns, as opposed to the individual/psychological stress in 
pedagogical courses at the universities. 

The status of these "alternatives" will depend mainly upon their 
acceptance by students and society, especially employers in the public 
and private sectors. The first graduates after two years of study at 
RCs received well-paid jobs in fields where their qualifications were 
much in demand. A relatively small group of candidates (approximately 
15-20% of graduates) wanted to continue studies in other institutions, 
and some also wanted to take extra courses at the RCs. The policy 
of universities towards RC graduates is not yet clear; with their 
autonomous status they have a wide range of options from awarding 
full credits to awarding none at all. They will probably settle for 
various "systems of equivalence", depending on the relation between 
the RC examination and the course the student wishes to enter. 

The Rectors * Conference of the Norwegian Universities appointed 
a committee to submit proposals on mutual acceptance of credits 
between higher in'^iitutions. The RCs - who are not members of the 
Conference (the question of their membership will probably be settled 
after the first "test period", v^hich expires in 1974) - were invited 
to send a representative to the committee, and it is believed that the 
proposals will be of a "liberal" character, allowing easy transfers. 
The committee's report is expected in July 1971, and the forthcoming 
decisions and their implementation will obviously be of strategic 
importance to further development. Progressive signs can also be 
seen in representative bodies within the faculties. This trend is no 
doubt connected with the increasing pressure of numbers which makes 
the universities interested in delegating basic courses to the RCs. 

As seen from the stated goals of the RCs, basic university subjects 
are included, but they clearly have less priority. They will be taken 
up in fields where the pressure of numbers at the universities is 
especially heavy and where such courses fit into the plans of the RCs. 
For example: mathematics is an important part of economics/ admin- 
istrative studies at the RC, and a candidate from this line of study can, 
with a short additional course given at the RC, obtain the credit of the 
one-year basic maths, course in the science faculties. University 
courses are favoured when they come as *T3y-products" in this way. 

The situation with regard to basic university courses io 'jomplicated 
by the activity of the so-called study organisations. Th^se cover 
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everything from hobby courses to basic university subjects , and in (he 
latter field they operate with well-qualified teachers - mostly from 
secondary schools - who are accepted by the universities. The 
universities seem to be in favour of these activities being taken over 
by the RCs where these are established. 

There is some pressure for more university courses, possibly 
influenced by the pvestige of the university or promoted by the ambition 
of some of the RC centres to become universities. The sudden increase 
in applicants for entry in autumn 1971 indicates that students' confidence 
in the RC courses is growing rapidly (the present limited capacity of 
the RCs meant that only 50% of these applicants could be accepted). The 
increase was especially strong for the '^alternatives", but the relative 
hesitancy of students to apply for the basic university courses may 
be explained by the fact that the credit question was not definitively 
solved. Another explanation of the preference for university courses 
inside RCs could be found in the ambitions of local politicians and 
institution leaders who would like to see their institutions grow faster - 
and the planning and realization of real innovations take more time and 
money than simply copying. There is a risk that universities may see 
the RCs as a place to send their drop-outs. In a situation where the 
RCs are closed, this fear is unfounded. 

On the other hand, RCs are encouraged to provide studies that can 
also be useful to university graduates. University graduates in Inw 
and economics are already attending courses in maritime economy at 
the RCs, and in the autumn civil engineers and regional planners will 
take part in a course on environmental studies. This will no doubt 
contribute towards the two sectors achieving equal status. 

4. The teaching staff 

Strict rules govern the appointment of teachers in the RCs. To 
become an RC lecturer (assistant professor) the same qualifications 
are required as for a similar post in the universities. The procedure 
is that a commission of three members (usually two from the univer- 
sities and one from the RC in question) evaluates the competence 
of the applicants for the post. On the basis of the commission's 
report, the board of the RC in question presents its proposal to the 
Ministry which then makes arrangements for the appointment of the 
successful candidate. The RC board is not bound by the ranking of the 
candidates prepared by the commission and the Ministry's participation 
is purely formal. It is expected that the RCs will eventually have the 
power to engage ibeir own staff, and it is being discussed at the 
moment when they will be given full responsibility for this practice. 
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The reason behind the present rather complicated (and time-consuming) 
procedure is to ensure the competence of the personnel engaged, but 
it is clearly looked upon as a temporary arrangement. 

If the university takes part in recruiting staff for the RCs there is 
a danger that the choice made will be influenced by traditional univer- 
sity values and be in favour of academic standards. It is interesting 
to note that one and a half years after the establishment of the RCs, 
the Ministry changed the job description for the teaching staff to give 
more credit for experience in teaching, administration and practical 
work in order that academic merits should r t carry the only weight. 
Furthermore, the RC boards have, on several occasions, altered the 
ranking submitted by the commissions on the basis of considerations of 
this kind. On the other hand, it is clearly realized that university 
participation is important both for the establishment of flexible transfer 
and for inform atio;: purposes. 

Also important in this connection is the widespread and systematic 
use of part-time teachers, specialists from industry and services and 
guest lecturers from the universities. In the vocationally (profes- 
sionally) oriented courses especially, this is considered of great 
importance to make the education relevant to the students. 

University teachers participate as part-time lecturers both in the 
"alternatives*' and in the basic university courses. The reverse is 
true, but more seldom - partly because the strong planning activities 
in the RCs set time limitations on the RC teaching staff. 

RC teachers have the same salaries as university teachers at the 
same level. With regard to working conditions, the RCs have formulat- 
ed a promising new system. The number of teachers is in proportion 
to student numbers. The only condition stipulated in the contract is 
that the teachers shall spend each full working day in the institution. 
There is no fixed number of teaching hours per week; whether the 
teachers use their time for lecturing, conducting seminars, individual 
tutorials, producing study materials, planning activities or other things 
is entirely up to the institutions , and the students are very active in 
evaluating which forms give the best results, (It is interesting to note 
that although we know that teachers work longer than the stipulated 
hours because of engagements in planning activities, etc. , these 
conditions are looked upon as "better" by, for instance, lecturers in 
the teacher training colleges who have a fixed number of teaching hours). 

5. The students 

Although the students show some confusion during the first weeks 
(the Norwegian secondary schools leave very little responsibility to the 
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students in working methods) , they soon realize the advantages of 
being able to experiment with different tjrpes of "learning situations". 

RC students are entitled to exactly the same loans , travel grants , 
scholarships and other social benefits as university students. In some 
cases, this means that they are better off than students in the urban 
centres where housing and cost of living is considerably higher. 

Students of RCs have been invited to join the national university 
students' union. They are considering this, but no decision has yet 
been made. Students of other SCIs are not members of. this union, 
which has hitherto been a university students' \mion and a ravlier weak 
one. 



6. Participation in planning 

There are university people on the central advisory board, but 
these are individual appointments by the Ministry, not the institutions 
from which they come. University people are engaged in most of the 
curriculum planning committees established both under the Ministry 
(after recommendations by the central council) and by the particular 
RC. Such committees have, in several cases, been B5)pointed initially 
by the Ministry, but it is expected that here, too, the initiative 
siould pass to the RCs as they develop, and they are encouraged to 
take it. 

A considerable number of committees are at work, some of w^ich 
have already presented their reports. The following are examples: 
technical education (engineer jig level), training of social workers, 
education in fisheries, mass comm\mication, tourism, transport, 
computers and system work, training of youth leaders, environment 
studies, training of administrative personnel for the municipalities, 
economic/ administrative education, training of interpreters , accoun- 
tancy. The considerable overlap between these various fields is one 
of the great advantages of the multipurpose, as compared with the 
specialized, model. The former allows, on the one hand, better use 
of scarce resources by making it possible to organise basic courses 
common to several fields of study (mathematics, statistics, foreign 
languages). On the other it increases the options for students and it 
has positive milieu consequences; journalists, engineers and social 
workers can meet ea^h other in the classes and not merely with their 
professional colleagues as in a uni-disciplinary institution. 

Governing boards of the RCs are mainly recmiited locally: three 
members appointed by the regional authorities , one teacher elected by 
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the staff, one student (and one deputy without right of vote) electea dv 
the students, and the director (who is the secretary of the board and 
has no right of vote). Two other members are appointed by the 
Ministry of Education, one of whom is chosen from a university. He 
has no formal mandate from his institution, but this link proves to be 
very useful. 



7. Participation at examinations 

University staff also sit on the examining boards of RCs, which 
are given wide freedom in matters cf examinations; they can decide 
the examination subjects and the forms the tests should take. They 
are encouraged to experiment with method and content of examination 
and evaluation, aiming to make evaluation an instrument for achieving 
the pedagogical and professional goals of the courses. This has 
resulted, for example, in the arrangement of group exams, where a 
group of students are given a task similar to those they will meet in 
practical life, with free access to the libraries and other working 
elements that would be available in normal circumstances. The 
examiners may be invited as counsellors to these experiments. They 
are appointed in the initial period by the central council of RCs, which 
has consultative status under the Ministry. The main point of bringing 
in examiners from outside is to establish contact with qualified people 
at the universities and elsewhere. The initiative for and administration 
of the examination is in the hands of the RCs. The examiners are 
called to the RCs to discuss with teachers and students the form the 
evaluation process will take. As was the case with staff recruitment, 
the RCs will also shortly take over the choice and appointment of the 
examiners, when the strength of the RC staff is fully established. 

8. Financing 

During the trial period the RCs are wholly State-financed, with 
the important exception of premises, which are the responsibility of the 
regions, though there is a strong expectation that this will be taken 
over by the State after the trial period. The main reasons for this are: 
universities, and their buildings, are 100% State-financed. The present 
system of regionally-paid premises was established in the hope that 
each region's desire for advancement v^ould encourage the speedy 
development of the project, but this, of course, puts the richer regions 
in a better position than the poorer ones. 



V 



LINKAGES WITH THE NON -UNIVERSITY SECTOR 



1. Integration u ndecided 

As mentioned earlier, the important question of integrating 
existing SCI 3 into the RCs was postponed when Parliament launched 
the RCs. however, it is vital to obtain such integration because the 
multidisciplinarity and Hexibility that is necesi^ary for the fiCs to 
reach their goals can onl> be obtained in a broader institution. 

The two largest types of school in the Norwegian non-university 
sector are teacher training and technical schools (engineering). A 
working group in the Ministry is working on the question of teacher 
training college/RC relations. There has been some opposition to 
integration from teacher training colleges and teachers' organisations, 
but the Government (in a planned report to Parliament at the turn of 
the year 1971 concerning the five reports of the Royal Commission 
mentioned earlier) will most likely decide in favour of it. How and 
when this will be done will, of course, be as controversial as the whole 
question of it The plans for integration with engineering schools have 
advanced more rapidly. The first integrated project will start in 
autumn 1971 . and there are hopes that a more general solution will be 
reached in 1972. The integration is being prepared by a special 
committee set up by the Ministry. 

There is also a committee discussing the eventual training of social 
workers at the Res; it also deals with relations with existing schools 
for social workers. 

In the individual regions joint projects are being developed between 
teacher training colleges and RCs. Although the institution and central 
leaders are hesitant, if not directly opposed, the teaching staff show 
more willingness to co-operate and even integrate. 
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The examination question is no doubt very controversial where the 
existing non-university institutions, especially the teacher training 
colleges, are concerned. These have a fully centralized system of • 
teacher recruitment and student enrolment, and decisions on content, 
examinations (testing and control) are all taken by a central board under 
the Ministry's Department for Primary and Secondary Schools. 
Teachers' organisations have considerable influence, and integration 
into the RCs would mean a lessening of central control as education 
became regionalised. It would also mean the ah .lit ion or weakening of 
that labour market considerations, which have always influenced access 
to the teacher training colleges. 

2. Towards a Regional College system 



The commission proposed that most of each RC should be con- 
centrated in a study centre for each region, recruiting 1,500 to 4,000 
students. However, the RCs as a regional system would also include 
existing schools located elsewhere in the same region. The main 
arguments for this were that a broader centre would have several 
advantages: the study centre could offer students a better choice of 
courses, a broader and more attractive milieu for the teaching staff 
allow in )ss-disciplinary fertilization and thus a more flexible and 
innovat :emal structure - a better utilization of such resources 
as buildij-,,,., libraries, welfare installations, etc. The commission 
stressed the need for institutions able to change and develop from 
within, pointing out that it is much easier to plan for total student 
capacity than foresee the distribution in the various fields of study. 
It mentioned that , historically, the small and specialized institutions 
have shown little ability for change and creativity, and concluded that 
in the world of tomorrow, it will be crucial to develop institutions that 
facilitate initiative and innovation. 
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VI 

PERSONAL ASSESSMENT. SUMMAHY 



It is clearly much too early to draw conclusions after only two 
years of operation; there are risks ahead, but also some very positive 
signs. During the coming year it is expected that Parliament will be 
asked to decide whether the RCs should integrate all the SCIs outside 
the universities, and thus become a broad, comprehensive system. The 
decision will greatly influence the RCs' ability to fulfil their central 
tasks: to develop a broad and diversified range of studies, recruit a 
highly -qualified teaching staff, be continuously innovative with regard 
to curriculum, teaching methods and research, and to contribute to 
regional development. It is feared that the rigidities and inadequacies 
of '^e old specialized system may prevail if the opposition to integration 
is not overcome. There are, however, clear signs that integration 
will be favoured. 

Important policy decisions which will also affect the RCs are now 
in preparation in the university sector. The most important concern 
the admission and credit systems. If the universities are restrictive 
on these matters, it could have serious effects on the RCs, which 
would then be forced to conform to university patterns to obtain transfer 
and credit. However there are clear indications that the universities 
are heading for an "open^' system, preferring equality of levels to 
identity with regard to content. 



1. Quantitative developments, a pplications for admission, employment 

The establishment of the RCs began in 1969 on a very modest 
scale: 3 RCs with a total of 150 students. In 1970 there were 450 
students in 1 RCs, and in 1971 there are 1,100 in 6 institutions. In 
1972 there will be 6 RCs with a total of over 2,000 students. Although 
there has been a rapid increase in student places, the number of 
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applicants has still exceeded the capacity of the RCs, with a resulting 
decrease in the acceptance rate from around 65^c to below 507c. 
Admission policies did not bow to traditional criteria of accepting 
matriculat: on degrees only, so an increasing proportion of applicants 
succeeded in entering these colleges without secondary school 
certificates. This privileged position for the "second route" students 
was decided on both for the experimental value of having students with 
a varied background, and because students from a "second route" had 
performed very well in the first group. 

The average length of an RC study course being 2 years, the first 
students finished their courses in the spring of 1971. They all found 
very satisfactory jobs, and a few have continued their studies, 

2. The key factor: the teaching staff and policies for its development 

The success of the RCs wU depend very much on the development 
of the teaching staff. If they consider the RCs a second choice, much 
of the struggle for equality will be lost. There are, however, 
important factors that can help to avoid this. Parliament, in its 
decision to establish the RCs, stressed that the teaching staff must 
be given good opportunities for travel, free study terms, etc. With 
present-day communications, this is essentially a budget question. So, 
too, is the problem of bringing in experts from outside for planning, 
teaching, etc. Money is, of course, a necessary prerequisite for the 
general development of the RCs, but the acceptance of these institutions 
by politicians, regional authorities, the local press, etc., gives hope 
that the RCs can avoid financial frustration. 

^he most decisive factors in staff development are probably the 
professional milieu and the working conditions. Tnere is the risk of 
isolatior in the period of establishing the new institutions, but as 
staff n' nbers grow, this risk becomes less serious. The small size 
of ea*' ,1 RC is also a positive factor: bureaucratisation comes with 
large institutions. At the RCs the results of initiative soon become 
apparent. The possibility for innovative work, the orientation towards 
studies with societal relevance and the contact with people from 
practical life in the regions taking part in teaching and planning activ- 
ities are all to the advantage of the RCs. 

There is a growing understanding among the staff that over- 
enthusiasm for recognition within the university system might spoil 
their liberty at the RCs. As mentioned at the beginning of this 
chapter, too much conformity with the universities can reduce the 
influence of the staff on the development of the RCs. Although experience 
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so far is limited, it is possible to state that the policy of autonomy has 
a positive effect on the recruitment of teachers. 

The organisational pattern and internal structure of the RCs are 
at present being considered, with the purpose of creating a milieu in 
which the qualifications of the staff members can be continuously 
developed. The RCs are not primarily research institutions; research 
is not a duty, but it is a natural consequence of the staffing policies 
that teachers can engage in research and development work. It is not 
realistic for the RCs to engage in activities requiring the most costly 
laboratory facilities, but it is certainly possible to undertake projects 
in fields such as social science and humanities. In planning adult 
education, the staff and the students engage in data collection to find 
out the needs of the population in the region. The idea is also pedagog- 
ical: students learn research n:ethodology by doing, they come into 
contact with real life, and new knowledge is produced under the guidance 
of competent scientists. 

Contacts with local and regional authorities as well as with people 
in the labour market, politicians, trade union leaders, etc. , are 
encouraged. Such contacts allow a feed-back in the communications 
between colleges and the surrounding regions and help to pursue one of 
the main objectives, that of service to the community. 

One important facility provided by the municipalities which is 
proving successful in the recruitment of staff is the provision of good 
housing at prices which are only 60-65% of the prices in the capital 
city, Oslo. The places where the RCs are located can offer better 
physical environment than the larger urban areas: less pollution, less 
over-crowding, shorter distance to work, better recreation possibilities, 
better surroimdings for children, etc. We have evidence that these 
non-institutional factors have been decisive in a number of cases. 



3. Summary: diversification/ striking a bal ance 

The Royal Commission which proposed the development of a 
system of twelve RCs covering the country (the population of Norway 
is 4 million), recommended that these institutions should take a 
relatively larger part of the increased number of post- secondary 
students than the universities. At the moment six institutions are 
operating and another 6-8 will most probably be established within the 
next few years. With the generalization of secondary school, the post- 
secondary system must be expanded and diversified. The tasks of the 
RCs at the moment can be summarized as follows: 
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to develop new studies and a new content of existing studies; 

to integrate the new studies and existing institutions into a 
comprehensive system (following the hoped-for political 
decisions) stressing easy transfer and combination; 

to develop a structure that facilitates continuous innovation 
and the strengthening of the qualifications of staff, at the 
same time giving students possibilities for real participation 
in the life of the institution. 

To fulfill these tasks, it seems necessary to strike a number of 
balances: 

between autonomy and contact with recognition by the uni- 
versities; 

between vocational and general education; 
between basic and recurrent education; 
between service to society and criticism of it. 

On the basis of what can be seen of the competence and enthusiasm 
of staff and students, it seems realistic to hope that the RCs will 
approach the stated goals, as well as participate in the articulation of 
new ones. The political backing of the RCs sustains this hope. 
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I 



INTRODUCTION 



THE BROAD CHARACTElf! AND GOALS OF THE 
COMMUNITY AND .'UNIOR COLLEGE 



Since World War II, the tsvo-yf.ar college has become the chief 
reliant in the Unived States for extending mass educational opportunities 
beyond the high school. TIic*^ -rally is no national system of two- 
year colleges or standard nomenclature for these institutions. One 
thinks more properly of an aggregate of 50 different state systems. The 
two-year college in the United States, therefore, takes a number of 
forms and tiues, exemplified as follows: Hudson Valley Community 
College, Troy, New York (a public community college); Los Angeles 
City College, Los Angeles, California (also a public community college); 
Miami-Dade Junior College, Miami, Florida (also a public community 
college); Wilbur Wright College, Chicago, Illinois (also a public 
community college); Cape Fear Technical Institute, Wilmington, North 
Carolina (a public technical institute); Vermont College, Montpelier, 
Vermont (a private junior college for women); Assumption College for 
Sisters, Mendham, New Jersey (a private junior college for Roman 
Catholic sisters); Xaverian College, Silver Spring, Marylarxl (a 
private junior college for Ron^an Ctitholic brothers). All these institu- 
tions, despite variations in tit. 3, mission, and support, offer two- 
year post-secondary programmes leading to the Associate in Arts, 
Associate in Science, or Associate in Applied Science degree as well 
as a wide array of shorter programmes leading to certificates or 
diplomas; are classified as junior colleges by the states in which they 
are located; and hold membership in the 813-member ''American 
Association of Junior Colleges''. 

The public two-year college (increasingly coming to have the 
common designation "community-junior college") predominates in 
number and growth rate; hence it v/ill receive major attention in this 
study. Table 1 illustrates the growth at irregular intervals of private 
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and public junior colleges in the United States. It will be noted that 
over the past ten years public junior colleges have nearly doubled in 
number while private junior coVieg^^s decreased to a level below that 
which they had reached in 1929. 



Table 1. NUMBER OF JUNIOR COLLEGES IN THE USA 



(Irregular intervals, 1900-1970) 





No. Oi PRIVATE 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


No. OF PUBLIC 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


1900 


8 


0 


1915 


55 


19 


1921 


137 


70 


1929 


258 


178 


1938 


317 


258 


1947 


323 


328 


1953 


260 


338 


1960 


273 


405 


1970 


244 


794 



SOURCE: junior College Directory (1961 ed. , 1962 ed. . and 1970 ed.), 
passim . Washington. American Association of Junior Colleges. 
1961. 1962. 1970. 



The public tvo-year colleges, as well as predominating in number, 
serve the greate r bulk of the enrolment. The table on page 89 shows 
comparative enrolments over the decade of the 1960s. 

The public community-junior college, it is fairly generally agi -^ed 
in the United States, has five major functions. The following definitions 
of these functions by the New York State Board of Reg.^nts in 1964 are 
typical of statements four.d repeatedly in the literature on the emergence 
of the community-junior college in the United Stites from the classical 
Commonwealth Study reported by Koos in ±922* to the most recent 
definitive comprehensive nationwide study by Meiisker which appeared 
in 1960. ** 



* Leonard Vincent Koos, The Junior College , Research pcbiicptions of the 
University of Minnesota. Education Series, No. 5. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, 
1924. 

** Leland L. Medsker. The Junior Colleg e; progress and Prospect, New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1960. 
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Table 2. TOTAL ENROLMENT IN JUNIOR COLLEGES 
IN THE USA, 1960-1969 







ENROLMENT IN 




PRIVATE JUNIOR 


PUBLIC Jl"N10R 




COLLEGES 


COLLEGES 


1960 


no n n o 




1961 


103,651 


644,968 




1 UO , Do 0 




1963 


113,290 


814,244 


1964 


122,870 


912,093 


1965 


140,667 


1,152,086 


1966 


147,119 


1 ,316,980 




143,220 


1,528,220 


1968 


143,152 


1,810,964 


;969 


134,779 


2,051,493 



SOl'RCE: Junior College Directory 1970, pp. 8f, vvashinj:;ton. American 
Association of junior Colleges, 1970. 



"A. General Education. To provide post-secondary- school 
general background and experience for all students in 
conjunction with ^^"-^y in their major academic fields. 

"B. College or University Transfer Education. To provide the 

requisite courses for 2 years of collegiate study for students 
who are interested and competent to carry their studies to 
the bachelor's degree. 

"C Occupational or "^'erminal Education. To provide programs 
of education and training beyond the high school, but below 
the professional level, for students seeking, for whatever 
reason, immediate entry into the productive labor force in 
business, industry, or government organisations in need of 
employees with higher level abilities; and for persons 
already employed but seeking to improve or learn new skills 
required in our changing economic and cultural environment. 

^'D. Adult or Continuing Education. To provide programs of 

continuing education appropriate to and consistent with the 
level immediately above the high school in the educational 
system to assist adults of all ages to meet changing educa- 
tional, cultural, and economic conditions and to implement 
changes in their personal objectives. 
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"E. Guidance and Counseling. To provide for all students the 
necessary tes Jng, guidance and counseling to enable each 
one to know and accept his strengths and limitations and to 
choose the program most suited to him in the light of 
objective information and his personal situation at the time". * 

That these objectives prevail quite generally throughout the nation 
and continue to be accepted is illustrated in action by the Oklahoma 
State Regents for Higher Education, which in recent 1970 guidelines 
for the role and scope of Oklahoma higher education, identified four 
functions for the two-year colleges in that state: "1) provide general 
education for all students, 2) provide education in several basic 
fields of study for the freshman and sophomore years for students who 
plan to transfer to senior college and complete requirements for the 
bachelor *s degree, 3) provide +3rminal education in several fields of 
vocational and technical study, and 4) provide both formal and 
infornial programs of study especially designed for adults and out-of- 
school youth in o) ier to serve the community generally with a continuing 
education oj-portunity". ** 

Although there appears to be very strong consensus from all sides 
on the proper objectives to be achieved by two-year community- junior 
colleges, there is considerable controversy over the degree of 
success that has been attained in reaching these goals. Moreover, 
great differences of opinion exist on the best ways and means to effect 
desired improvements in commimity- junior college education. The 
nature of the debates and related research on the major issues of 
concern are described in the sections which follow in this paper. 

Analysis and Prospects . , 

The community-junior college is a people-serving institution. 
These colleges have more than doubled in number since the end of 
World War n. Their enrolments have nearly quadrupled in the past 
ten years. There are many indicators for continued growth, both in 
number of colleges and enrolment. Some of these indicators are; 
increased college-going rate (predictions of 80% of the college-age 
group In the United States pursuing some form of post-secondary edu- 
cation are not uncommon); Increased retention rates or holding power 
of the high schools, yielding larger number of high school graduates; 

* The Regents Statewide Plan for the Expansion and Developmeni of Higher 
Education. 196 4. p. 124. AJbany, The University of the State of New York, The State 
Education Department. 1965. 

** The Role and Scope of Oklahoma Hi^hv^r Education, p. 47. Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education. 1970. 
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another rise in the birth rate (despite increasing growing programmes 
of birth control, use of the "pill", and relaxed abortion restrictions) 
as the large World War II crop of babies reaches child-bearing age; 
increased attention to the educational needs of minority groups and the 
disadvantaged illustrated by the growth in number of colleges with open- 
door admissions and "full-opportunity" programmes; increased 
emphasis on the development of vocational and technical programmes 
in the community-junior colleges; and increasing recognition of the 
conr.munr'y service and continuing education roles of the community- 
junior colleges. 

The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, chaired by 
Clark Kerr, former president of the University of California, has pro- 
posed that from the perspective of its pervasive analysis of current 
conditions and likely future development, there is a need for anything 
from 230 to 280 new community-junioi' colleges in the United States by 
1980. There would then be a community college within commuting 
distance of 95% of all An).ericans, according to the Commission's 
estimates. This growth in numbers of institutions as well as the large 
expansion in enrolment of existing institutions will undoubtedly result 
in a very large increase in the number of associate degrees granted 
in higher education in the next decade. In 1967, 15. 5% of all higher edu- 
cation degrees were associates. * 



* A Factbook o^^ Hi g her Education. Washington, American Council on Education. 
1969. pp. 9190 and 9285. 
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II 



HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 



The American two-year or junior college is essentially a twentieth- 
century phenomenon, as the growi;h shown in Table 1 has indicated. Its 
place in the American educational "ladder" has gained increasing 
recognition since World Wdr H. Again, it should be emphasized that 
there is no uniform national system or ladder of education in the United 
States. Any state taken as a sample of one would show variations 
from the ladder sketched below. The sketch, however, represents the 
general pattern of educational progression through the formal common 
school and higher educational institutions in the nation. As periodic 
residence and migration studies indicate growing mobility among 
Ar fican families one can fairly expect that interstate differences in 
ed ucational patterns will become fewer and less accentuated. 

This is not to say that the future success and growth of these 
institutions is fully assured or if effected will come about easily and 
without serious crises. Their future success is not guaranteed 
automatically by success to date. Indeed, there are serious difficulties 
in the path of fulfilment of the Carnegie Commission's recommendations 
and forecast cited above. Among the obstacles are: the onset of a 
new rigidity and resistance to change which will take from the 
community-junior colleges much of their current advantage of 
flexibility and freedom of action, the challenges inherent in the emer- 
gence of new post-high-school educational institutions claiming to be 
"open-door" in their programmes and in some baccalaureate degree- 
granting colleges and universities moving to the "open access" concept, 
the incessant battle for status and identity in the face of competition 
from longer established colleges and universities, difficulties in keeping 
programmes "student centered", and the ever present hardships in 
acquiring the fiscal resources needed. These difficulties will be pointed 
out again and elaborated on more fully in later stateiiicnts of analy sis 
and prospectus which concludes each major section of this paper. 
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Figure 1. THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL LADDER 
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The earliest American educational pattern was derived quite 
naturally from an English model. The rudiments of learning were 
gained in the home or from private instruction, or, at a later period, 
in the "district school". Direct preparation for college was secured 
under private instruction or in a Latin grammar school. The college 
offered a four-year classical curriculum leading to the bachelor of arts 
degree, although Harvard College, following the Cambridge model from 
England, initially offered a three-year curriculum. 

The key element which led to the evolution of the junior college 
was the introduction of the academy by Benjamin Franklin in the mid- 
18 th century, at Philadelphia. 
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Franklin, a man of civic affairs, sought for more than the tradi- 
tional elitist and narrowly classical type of education, characteristic 
of the four then-existing American colleges - Harvard, William and 
Mary, Yale, and Princeton. Hence his borrowing the English 
Dissenters' academy as a model and the offering in this new academy 
(foundation of the University of Pennsylvania) of both the classical 
curriculum and the "English" curriculum. The Dissenters' (Noncon- 
formist) academies, m turn modelled on John Calvin *s Geneva 
Academy, sought to provide a complete university education for the 
children of the English Dissenters, who had been effectively denied 
admission to Oxford and Cambridge by renewal of the Uniformity Act 
in 1662. The American academy with its eventual two-track curriculum, 
the classical and the more "practical" English, supplanted the Latin 
grionmar school as the chief type of college-preparatory institution in 
the American colonies, later states. The fact that the academy^s 
classical curriculum so greatly overlapped that of the American four- 
year college, however, is the prime cause of the evolution of the 
American junior college - and of some of its major problems on the 
modem scene, to which reference will be made later in this paper. 

So overlapping were the academy and college in New York State, 
for example, in 1787, that Ezra L'Hommedieu of the Board of Regents 
argued against fellow-Regent Alexander Hamilton that academies 
should have the right to award bachelor's degrees to such of their 
graduates as would have covered the full collegiate span of studies in 
the academy. * Hamilton and his Co'.umbia College colleagues were too 
strong politically , however, so as jl compromise academy graduates 
were per.rwtted to gain advanced standing, by examination, to the 
second, third, or even fourth years of the college while the academies 
were given the legal capability of escalation to college status upon 
reaching stated financial and curricular levels. The second, third, 
and fourth colleges created in New York State - Union, Hamilton, and 
Hobart - all proceeded through this academy-to-college development. 

As the frontier moved westward in the l9th century, this pattern 
of academies overlapping colleges in curriculum moved with it. After 
the War of 1812, however, young scholars began to return from uni- 
versity studies on the Continent, particularly the German states, and 
to draw invidious comparisons between the American hodge-podge of 
secondary-higher education and the neatly articulated systems observed 
abroad. Ticknor, Sparks and Bancroft of Harvard and Henry E. Dwight 
Oi Yale were among the earliest to suggest supplanting the academy- 



Sidney snerwood, "Dniversity of ihe State of New Vorkt Origin, History and 
Present Organisation", Regents' Rulletin No. 11. January. 1803, p. 243. Albany, University 
of the State of New York. 
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college pattern by a German gymnasium-university pattern. * Their 
two bellwether institutions, Harvard and Yale, however, never seriously 
considered the abolition c f the freshman and sophomore years - later 
called the lower division - and no major university has even taken this 
step even to the modern era. 

Henry P. Tappan, first president of the Ui versity of Michigan, 
and William W. Folwell, first president of the University of Minnesota, 
both advocated that their frontier state universities foster the devel- 
opment of strong academies and high schools which would complete a 
student's general education near his home, leaving the universities free 
to develop the upper-division, professional and graduate studies as did 
the universities of France and Germany. Both Tappan and Folwell 
saw their hopes of abolishing the lower division fail but did establish 
the idea that a formal cleavage between the general-education lower 
division and the professional-education upper division was viable. ** 
President William Rainey Harper adopted such a pattern for the 
reconstituted University of Chicago in 1892, aiming at the eventual 
abolition of the lower division or "junior college" (first use of the term) 
as he named it in 1896. Like Tappan and Folwell before him and 
David Starr Jordan and Ray Lyman Wilbur at Stantord after him, 
Harper was never able to achieve the abolition of the lower division. 
It was when Harper at the turn of the century gave the name jimior 
college to the tv'-'o-year (13th ana I4th grade) extensions of the public 
high school and to free-standing colleges of only two years ^ dur ration that 
the institution began its : v growth to the importance which it has 
gained in the modern scene. 

Analysis and Prospects 



The American two'-year college emerged partly as a historical 
accident and partly in response to new educatic.:al needs of a politically 
democratic and an economically technological new and developing 
society. The Calvinists in Europe had set up the academy as a surrogate 
for the traditional university. When the lineal descendants of these 
two tjiDes of institution had to co-exist on the 18th century American 
scene, they overlapped. The four-year college was the older model and 
it prevailed as the standard of "higher" education. The icademy was 
relegated to secondary education status, but the better academies 

* Kennetli T. Doran, "'Nev? York. New Vorkers, and the Two -Year ;ollege 
Moveirjeni: A History of the Debate over Structure jn Hij^her Education", pp. i8-24 
d'npublLshed dissertation). Syracuse University, 1961. University Microfilms No. G2-109fi, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

** > enneth T, Doran, op. cit. 
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throughout most oT the 19th century continued to offer work whieh 
paralleled that of the first two years of the four-year eollogei Some 
influential university presidn^s attempted to eapitalize on this over- 
lapping in an attempt to rid their institutions of the lower-division, 
general-edueation programme and thus to become the "university 
propor" of the German type. To date Puch proponents have failed» but 
from their struggle has emerged a viable, free-standing two-year 
^ jst-seeondary inst, ution - the Ameriean community-junior college, 

Thi ; eommunity-junior college promises yet to free the university 
to become the "Citadel of Learning", as James Bryant Conant has 
termed it, free of obligation to provide for the needs of mass education 
and to specialize in advanced scholarship, professional preparation 
and research. * Wliile the future could still hold development of the 
"university proper", there seems at this moment little likelihood that 
the dreams of the original theorists will soon be realized - that the 
four- year colleges and universities will abolish their first two-year 
programmes and rely on the two-year community-junior colleges alone 
as feeder institutions. Indeed there is evidence that colleges and uni- 
versities offering bachelor's and higher degrees have in recent years 
been claiming willingness to be as "open door" as the community-junior 
colleges. The state-supported and controlled colleges and universities 
especially are under great pies sure to show their open access to all 
types of students and particularly those from disadvantaged educational 
and socio-economic background. As a result, confusion is growing 
about the ed^'cational mission to be accomplished by these institutions 
in relation to the purposes established for the community-junior colleges. 

Neither does it appear likely that large numbers of the two-year 
colleges will become four-year colleges. Such conversion occurs only 
rarely among publicly supported and controlled two-year colleges, ** 
This is especially in states which have a strong approach to statewide 
planning to meoc all higher educational needs and which therefore can 
identify localities which need the programmes of four-year colleges 
and can support the establishment of such institutions. Where such 
statewide planning takes place, as in California, Florida, and New York, 
there has never yet been a conversion of a public community-junior 
college to one offering baccalaureate or higher degrees. Only when a 
vacuum occurs in needed educational services at the upper-divisions' 
advanced collegiate levels do pressures for such conversion of 
community-junior colleges to four-year status develop. 



* James B, Conant, The Citadel of Learning . New Haven, Yale LUiiverblty Press. 

196G, 

** W,C, Eells and S,V, Mariorana "Do Junior Colleges Become Four -Year 

Colleges?", Higher Education, 13, 110-115, Feb, 1957, 
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It has been said that "the American public is now so conscious of 
the need for the community college that if a given state transformed its 
two-year colleges en masse to four-year colleges it would eventually 
have to croate a new system of community-junior colleges". With one 
significant exceptional indicator, the two-year and the four-year 
members of the American higher education family appear increasingly 
to be reconciled to the need to live harmoniously together. 

The significant exceptional indicator is the concept of the "upper- 
division college" to buxld on the "open-door community- junior college". 
As Figure 1 indicates, the upper-division institution has no freshman 
or soohomore students. It accepts students from two-year (or four- 
year' ^ 'lieges who are ready to take up work of the junior year. In his 
report of his in-depth study of this new type of college, Altman reports 
that there are seven such upper-division institutions now operational 
and eight others have i 'cached various stages of legislative or state 
board of higher eiucati^n approval. Six other states have started to 
consider establishing upper division colleges. * With respect to the 
dynamics of development bf these upper-division colleges in relationship 
to that of the two-year commimity- junior colleges he writes: "predicated 
upon assumptions of societal need - whether demonstrated or assumed 
by power groups which can affect public policy - upper division insti- 
tutions are a logical response for a public system facing enrolment 
pressure's at the junior year or a need for additional baccalaureate 
education. If junior colleges did not exist, if they were not predomi- 
nantly public, or if the hesitancy to convert or expand them did notej.ist, 
upper division colleges would not develop in increasing numbers and 
locations. Yet, public junior colleges are the fastest-growing segment 
of American higher education; there is every indication that public 
upper division institutions will be developed apace". ** 




* Robert A. Altman. The Upper Division College, San Francisco, Jossey-Bass 
Inc.. 1970. 

** Robert A. Altman. The Upper Division College, pp. 171 f.. San Francisco, 
Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1970. 
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LEGAL STATUS 



The variability of legal bases ^or community-junior colleges 
reflects the US Constitution's recognition of education as a function of 
the individual states. Members of the National Council of State 
Directors of Community-junior colleges rarely fail to comment at their 
annua*, meetings on the observable differences among their states as 
regards the legal status of the public community-junior colleges. Only 
one state constitution - that of California - specifically mentions 
junior college education. 

All states except one - South Dakota - however, now include 
among their laws general enabling statutes for community-junior college 
establishment. These statutes provide for the foundation of two-year 
colleges either under some form of local governing board or as state- 
controlled colleges. The two predominant patterns of local institutional 
organisation in current general enabling legislation are the unified 
district and the junior college district. In a unified junior-college 
district the same board of trustees is responsible for the junior college 
and lower public schools whereas local boards of junior-college districts 
are responsible only for this level of educational program. There are 
many variations in laws authorizing local junior colleges districts. All 
in one way or another create a local or regional area to be served by 
the junior college, to contribute to its support, and to have local 
representation on its controlling board. These board members are 
usually elected to office by the people residing in the district served, 
although in some states, like Maryland and New York, they are appoint- 
ed by a local governmental body such as a city council or county board 
of supervisors. 

State two-year colleges, in contrast, are governed by a board of 
control which represents the state in the legal sense and not a given 
sub- section or region of the state. Board members in these cases are 
normally appointed by the governor. Examples of state junior colleges 
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lire to be found in \'irginia, Massachusetts, Minnesota and Oklahoma, 
among others. 

Another variation ot* legal basis of authori/.ation gives rise in 
sop.e sti tcs to two-year branches of eolleges and universities which 
gvant bachclo-'. 's and higher degrees. These are eomrnonly termed 
branch campuses or centers. They derive their legal authority from 
the statutes pertaining to the parent college or university and are 
governed b>' the same board of control. 

Although the unified district tN^^e of legal sti-ucture for community- 
junior college operations prevailed during the early years of the 
movement, the trend has definitely shifted to placing these colleges 
under cither the separate local district form or state-level control. 
During recent years a number of states have revamped their basic 
community-junior college general enabling laws to permit former 
unified districts to separate the two-year college programs into new 
community-junior college districts under their own boards of trustees. 
This is true, for example, of Illinois, Michigan and Iowa, For many 
years, California has gradually shifted its legal authorization so that 
now a large majority of its 93 junior colleges are operating under boards 
separate from elementary and high schools. Among the growing list of 
states which have set up state-level boards of control during the past 
ten years without any local governing institutional boards are Connecticut, 
Minnesota and Virginia. During this period no state has authorized 
only unified districts in its general legislative enactments. 

Analysis and Prospects 

Most states are now categorizing public junior colleges as compre- 
hensive, two-year educational institutions at the level immediately 
above the high school and are incorporating these institutions into the 
state structure of post high-school education. The evidence is strong 
that this will be the direction of prevailing practice as additional states 
move to expand and improve their programs of post high-school edu- 
cation. All but one state now has gen(3ral enabli^'g laws approving 
junior colleges. Although a majority approves an administrative st lec- 
ture which places the junior college in a unified school district, almost 
as many approve separate junior college districts of one type or another. 
Whether or not the college's legal board of control is local or state in 
its legal representation, the principle of local voice in control is 
generally and strongly evident in the laws, attempts towards this being 
present even in states where no legal controlling 1 .cal board is created 
in the law. For example, the state boards responsible for the public 
two-year colleges in Colorado, Massachusetts, and Virginia have all 
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created local area advi^sory councils to each operating college president , 
administration and t acuity. Tliis practice seerns to be consist(Mit with 
the educational purposes and modus oper andi of community-jumor 
colleges and is likely to be adopted by future state boards and parent 
authorities of branch institutions. 

/Mthough the number of states with general enabling legisl^ition fur 
establishing and operating junior colleges i?j increasing, so is tlie 
number with special laws pertaining to these institutions. If these 
tendencies continue, there will probably come a time when all 50 states 
^vill have botli general enabling law*s and special statutory provisions, 
b ich developments would not be surprising in that specific legislation 
m.iy round out details not included in the general statutes and be made 
n';cessary to resolve strictly local matters. The maxim guiding state 
and Federal lawmakers in phrp.sing general enabling legislation is 
to avoid undue detail in the law. As experience with the la^' develops, 
however, the usual history, so well typified by California, Texas, 
and Illinois, states with the oldest records of junior colleges, is that 
more and more specifics of operation become matters of legal attention 
and action. Accordingly, the expectation can well be that new state 
laws in the next decade will move from procedures for establishing and 
locating new colleges and fox l^iieir general operation to more direct 
treatment of matters relating to specific i.dministration , programs, 
and student and faculty affairs. 

A number of questions may he reused alDout theoretical conceptions 
of the public junior colleges and their characteristics as opposed to 
their actual forms as defined in state laws. T elatively few states liavc 
general statutory enactments that describe or establish institutions 
with all the characteristics, scope of function, and method of operation 
theoretically considered by specialists to be best in the field of junior 
c».-lle[^e education. Indeed, the existing diversity of patterns and the 
tendeacy toward even greater diversity shown in recent state enact n'iCnts 
challenge the possible conclusion that the general development of the 
legal status of public junior colleges is progressing toward such a 
hypothetical ideal. This is a matter tct w^hich scholars and researchers 
in junior college education, as well as advocates of the comprehensive, 
locally controlled and state- and locally-supported conimunit\- 
junior college (or those who would propose any other single scheme of 
junior college organisation and administration) should give more study 
and attention. 
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IV 



FORMS OF GOVERNANCE 



In a strict legalistic sense most community-junior colleges are 
governed at two levels, one local and institutional and tho other state 
and inter-institutional. At the local, institutional level there is 
generally a board of trustees of lay citizens residing in the district 
serv^ed by tijs college and elected to office by the general public. Such 
elected boards of trustees are by far most characteristic, being found 
in California, Illinois, Michigan, Texas, Washington, and most other 
states with \^ell-developed public two-year college systems. In a few 
states, the board of control membership is appointed by the local 
sponsoring government as in the case of the New Jersey Count\ Colleges , 
and, as in N3w York State, the boards are in part made up of appointees 
of the local sponsoring body and in part of appointees of the governor. 

These local governing boards derive their powers and duties from 
the enabling state statues. Typically they are the centers of legal 
authority and responsibility for all aspcrits of local institutional oper- 
ations within broad statewide and inter- institutional coordinating 
policies and procedures set by the state-level supervisoi^y controlling 
board which is also established by law. The local board of control 
hires personnel, holds title and is responsible for care of property; 
it identifies and approves curriculum offerings, and develops and 
administers institutional operating and capital development budgets. 

All these local administrative operations, as just indicated, how- 
ever, must conform to the general statewide plans and policies cf the 
state-level controlling agency. Such agencies can be identified in all 
states with public two-year ccj leges, but they vary greatly from one 
state to another. The two most commonly desionated agencies with 
responsibility of this type are the State Board of Education, which also 
gives state-level surveillance to public elementary and secondary 
schools, or a separate State Board of Community Colleges. Florida 
and Iowa illustrate the former while California, Illinois, and Texas 




illustrate the lattei\ In recent years several states have put all public 
two-year colleges under a single statewide board with no local 
institutional boards. This is true of Colorado, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, and Virginia. In a very few states, including New York 
State, tlie governing board of the State University is also tlie statewide 
coordinating board of the public two-year colleges. 

Governance of a community- junior college, however, like that of 
other complex educational institutions, involves more than the board of 
trustees or official controlling body whicli holds final legal authority 
over it and subsequent approval by an official state agency. Basic 
policies and broad operating procedures take shape not only from the 
statutes and chartering actions of state legislatures and controlling 
educational agencies but also from the day-to-day deliberations, 
analyses of local conditions bearing on the college, studies and recom- 
mendations for change advanced by the president, members of the 
administration, the faculty, and students. All these groups in addition 
to boards and councils representing the general public find a voice in 
the governance of the college by means of participatic in the organised 
structure for student, faculty, and administration involvement in 
institutional decision making. By this machinery, which is always an 
item of close scrutiny by the education team when a two-year college 
is up for membership in a higher education accrediting association, 
new policies, programs, and institutional adaptations are initiated, 
examined, and acted upon as necessary from the lowest to the highest 
levels of operation. 

Both the complexity and the manner of functioning of this decision- 
makinnj machinery at work in a state's system of public commxmity- 
junior colleges may be illustrated by a hypothetical case of a Community 
College X in State Y and its introduction of a new curriculum. 

The college has an existing curriculum in Electrical Technology 
and another in Mechanical Technology, both leading to the associate 
in applied science degree and both preparing graduates to talce entry- 
level positions as technicians in the respective fields. For each 
curriculum the college has an industrial advisory committee composed 
chiefly of representatives of industrial firms in the area. 

On the 0( ..as ion of the semi-annual meeting of the Mechanical 
Technology advisory committee, a committee membe" uggests that a 
joint meeting be held with the Electrical Technology ads^isory 
committee, to explo e the desirability of proposing a new curriculum 
representing a wedding of the two technologies into one - electro- 
mechanical technology. It is pointed out that in the computer industry, 
a computer maintenance technician is no longer adequately prepared 
if he possesses only the skills and Icnowledge characteristic of either 
the electrical technician or the mechanical teclinician. 
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After the joint meeting of the two advisory committees, a recom- 
mendation is advanced to the president of the college. He refers the 
assignment of an exploratory study to the standing college committee 
of faculty and students on Curriculum rnd Instruction, which uses as a 
guide the following state outline of specifications for a new curriculum 
proposal: 

OUTLINE OF A NEW ClIRKICULUM AXD/OU OPTION PROPOSAL 

1. PUUPOSK OF THE CURRICULUM 

State whether or not this is a curriculum designed primarily 
to 1) prepare for further education at an upper-division college 
or 2) prepare for employment. List occupational titles, if any, 
for which the graduates will be prepared. iMcntion specific 
industries, if any, that will be sei^'cd. Is it to be offered during 
the day or evening? 

2. NEED FOR THE CLa^RIGULUM 

A complete justification is required, including, if applicable, the 
results of a survey and copies of letters of request from business, 
industry, or labor. 

3. POTENTIAL ENROLMENT 

Conduct a study co determine the student need and the eventual 
placement possibilities. Project the anticipated enrolment as far 
as possible, but at least five years. 

4. POSSIBLE CONFLICTS WITH EXISTING CURRICUI-A 

List and describe similar curricula being offered within commuting 
radius of your college. Explain why the existing curricula do not 
meet all present and anticipated needs. 

5. ABILITY TO PROVIDE FOR THE CURRICULUM 

a) Show that the proposed curriculum is within the scope of the 
two-year college program and that it is within the ability of the 
faculty and administrative stalf to conduct such a curriculum. 

Provide as an addendum a one-page vitae on each availa /le faculty 
member you anticipate will instruct in the new curriculum. 
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b) State whether or not the proposed curriculum cm be offered 
without increase in classrooms and laboratories. 

Describe in an addendum the physical facilities, classrooms, 
laboratories and shops, necessary to implemert the program. 
Special attention should be devoted to clinical 'acilities for health- 
related curricula. Indicate in the addendum v hether or n^*^ each 
of these facilities is currently available or will need to be Jded 
or increased to support the proposed curricu\um. 

6. NECESSARY .EDITIONS TO FACULTY 

How many additional faculty members will be required for this 
new curriculum? Give their titles and indicate the work load 
for each position. Provide as an addendum -a descr iption of the 
qualifications sought in prospective additional faculty members 
to implement the program. 

7. NECESSARY ADDITIONAL INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

List the additional items of equipment and other instructional 
materials that will be required in order to implement the 
curriculum. 

a) Describe in an addendum the additional equipment needed. 
Provide estimates of its cost, including installation. 

b) Describe in an aridendum library holdings available or to be 
acquired in support of the proposed curriculum. For 
example, numbers of journals, books, films, etc. , listing a 
few of the major journals and books by title. 

8. NECESSARY ADDITIONAL BUILDING SPACE 

If space is required in addition to that already available to the 
College, describe the needed space in detail. Can the space 
be rented? If so, give the annual rental, location, amount of 
space and tentative conditions of rental contract. If additional 
buildings are to be erected, indicate where, the amount of 
space required, and the estimated cost. 

9. ANALYSIS OF COSTS AND INCOME 

Make a complete projection of estimated costs and a correspond- 
ing budget for this new curriculum. Be sure to include admin- 
istrative overhead, clerical and maintenance costs, supplies - 
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as is normally done in preparing the college budget. Prepare a 
summary analysis of anticipated income from tuition, from the 
local sponsor, and the State. Include amounts from gifts, income 
from the operation of part-time classes, etc. 

10. 'CURRICULUM OUTLINE (TENTATIVE) 

Prepare a curriculum outline, listing the subjects, laboratory 
hours, and classroom hours, by term. Be sure to total each 
column. 

11 , LOCAL RESOLUTIONS 

Transmit local resolutions by the college board of ti^stees, . 
council, local civic bodies, advisory committees, professional 
organisations, and others. 

Upon eventual passage by the faculty as a whole, the curriculum 
proposal is placed by the college president on the agenca of the next 
monthly meeting of the c v. liege board of trustees. Once adopted by the 
community college board of trustees, the curriculum proposal is 
forwarded for the approval of the state board for community- junior 
colleges. After review of the proposal in the office of the state 
director of community -junior colleges, recommendation is advanced 
to the state board. Upon approval of the state board of trustees at its 
monthly meeting, the curriculum is legally established. Then, since 
the laws of the state call for coordination of all higher education 
programs in a statewide plan overseen by a state board of regents, the 
curriculum proposal is advanced to the regents for validation of 
consistency with the statewide plan. When cleared In *:his respect, the 
college is free to announce and start instruction In the n3w program. 

Thus, there is interaction among levels of government as 
illustrated in the flow chart on page 108. 

Analysis and Prospects 

The interaction of institutional, local community, anl state levels 
of interest in the governance of conamunity-junior colleges is a natural 
consequence of the purposes, programs, and history of these colleges 
as described earlier. Although clearly the voice of state agencies is 
becoming stronger in the governance of community- junior colleges , 
laws and regulations assure that there is not a heavy-handed imposition 
of the state will on the colleges. The initiative , jcally, is the 
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Figure 2. FLOW CHART OF CURRICULUM APPROVAL 
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college's to take, subject to reasoned approval at each succeeding higher 
leveL 

A community-junior college may experience more difficulty in 
achieving local resolution and adoption of an institutional decision than 
it does afterwards at the higher levels. Trustees and administrators 
may chafe at an emerging stronger role for the faculty in institutional 
governance as collective employee bargaining laws are adopted by 
state legislatures, as they have been recently, for example, in 
California, Hawaii, Michigan, New York and Pennsylvania. Students, 
too, have been seeking an even stronger role in institutional governance, 
some having asked for a seat on the board of trustees. However, legal 
restrictions to a legal minor holding such a public position as a 
community- junior college trusteeship now exist in many states. If 
18 -year olds are ultimately given the voting franchise on a widespread 
basis among the 50 states, however, perhaps this bar to trusteeship 
may also be removed. 

There is also to be noted among the several groups of personnel 
associated with two-year colleges a herding phenomenon among the 
various interest groups in the community- junior colleges. The 
presidents in a state generally have a statewide Association of 
Presidents of Public Community-Junior Colleges. There is usually, 
also, a Faculty Council of the Community- Junior Colleges, an 
Association of Academic Vice-Presidents and Deans, the Business 
Officers Associations, the Association of Marketing Educators, Two- 
year College Physics Instructors, etc. All these organisations seek 
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to wield influence in the development of laws, policies, rules and 
regulations favourable to their group interests and sometimes to their 
colleges as a class of institution. From all indications, this splintering 
of interests and simultaneous seeking by each to have a recognized and 
stronger voice in institutional and statewide decision making will 
increase rather than decrease in the foreseeable future. 

Of particular importance to the question of what changes in 
operational governing procedures will occur during the next decade is 
the rapidly growing trend toward formal organisation of faculties for 
purposes of collective action in negotiating contracts of employment. 
As already indicated, several states have already passed laws requiring 
governing boards to hold such negotiations. Others are moving to do so. 
As a result, all professional faculty associations display a new interest 
in contracts on working conditions which deal often not only with 
questions of salary and fringe benefits but also with such more basic 
academic issues as teaching loads, availability of faculty for counseling 
students, and faculty participation in college committee work. This 
growing interest is true of the American Association of University 
Professors and the Junior College Faculty Association, affiliate of the 
National Education Associafion, as well as the more clearly union- 
related American Federation of Teachers. Already the faculty's role 
in governing institutions is moving from traditional structures stressing 
an integrated "college community" where students, facult}^ and 
administrators are viewed as colleagues in a common venture to new 
arrangements which emphasize "management versus worker" roles in 
college operations. How far-reaching the already noticeable divisive 
effects will ultimately be remain to be seen. 
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V 



METHODS OF FINANCING 



Varying by states as to legal status and governance, the community- 
junior colleges naturally vary among the states also as to modes of 
financing. Having their origins in the earliest instances as 13th and 
14th grade extensions of the public school systems, the community- 
junior colleges have tended to receive more support from local tax funds 
than have other types of colleges and universities. Likewise » the 
typically lower tuition rates and student fees in the community-junior 
colleges have stemmed from their historic relationship with the free 
elementary and secondary school systems. 

As the trend to regard the community-junior colleges as higher 
education institutions rather than extended secondary schools has 
increased, however, the financing pattern has changed, away from the 
public school financing pattern. Nearly all community- junior colleges 
' now require some degree of tuition and general fee charges, although 
the California community-junior colleges, largest number among the 
states, continue to be tuition-free. The community-junior colleges 
generally receive niiore support from gifts and grants than do the high 
schools. The proportion of support they receive from state funds is 
comparable to that of the bachelor-degree colleges rather than that of ^ 
the secondary schools. On the other hand, the distribution of state aid 
to community-junior colleges is often by formula, as with the public 
schools, rather than by direct appropriation from the state legislature 
as is typical of funding for the four-year colleges and. universities. 

Comparative examinations of operating revenue sources in the 
mid-1950s, and again in the n>id-1960s» will illustrate some shifts 
making an appearance in recent years. 

It will be noted: 

1. The community- junior colleges are holding firmly to a 
principle 'that tax revenues and student revenues should 
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Table 3. OPERATIONAL REVENUES OF PUBLIC TWO-YEAR 
COLLEGES BY SOURCE^ 

Percentages 
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1. Median percentages, ilie states taken collectively. 

NOTE: Paia for 1955-5G adapted from S.V. Martorana and D.G. Morrison, Patterns of 
i:)rgan)zation and Support of Public Two- Year Colleges. Washington, Governmeni 
Printing Office, 1050. p. 5. 

Daia for 1905-60 adapted from Pa\j\ V . Mertins. Finan cial S tatiSTics of Higher Edu- 
cation, Washington, Government Printing Office. 19G9, 



eonstitute their major sourees of operating funds. These 
sources made up about 90% of the current operating income in 
both 1955-56 and 1965-66. 

2. The tendency is for the state government to move towards 
providing more funds than the local government. In 1970, 
New York State, as a very recent example, has increased its 
state share from 33 l/3% to 40% for community colleges 
offering an approvable *'full-opportunity program" (open- 
admissions) plan to the State University Board of Trustees. 

3. The Federal government is increasing its participation. Even 
though the proportion is still modest, an aggregate of nearly 
$30 million was given to two-year colleges by the Federal 
government in 1965-06, and most of this to the public community- 
junior colleges. 

As to capital revenues, the author surveyed 18 of the leading states 
for 1967-68 fiscal year data, and it was found that the median percentage 
of revenue from the state was 49%, from the locality 40%, and from the 
Federal government 9%. 

An earlier investigation (1960-61) had shown that over half the 
funding plans for various tvpes of two-year colleges throughout the 
United States required total capital financing by the locality while 
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another large proportion required total capital financing by the state, * 
It is clear, then, that a shift is now occurring and that the current 
practice annong the states is to expect both state and loi al funds for 
capital financing. 

The Federal government, commencing with the enactment of the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 19G3 during the Johnson administration, 
became an increasingly significant source of capital construction funds 
for community-junior colleges. This new breakthrough , Federal 
legislation in support of community-junior colleges, specifically identified 
in the statute, provided 398. 6 million dollars in the period 1963-1970 for 
all typos of facilities needed by these colleges to keep pace with enrol- 
ment increases. ** 

The principal functions of current fund expenditure were found in 
1965-66 to be, approximately, 60% Instruction and Departmental 
Research; 15% General Administration; and 10% Maintenance and 
Operation of Plants; with no other function exceeding 4% (Libraries). 
Precision in such percentage studies is difficult to achieve because of 
differences in accounting practices and definitions of terms among the 
states and even among colleges within a state. Standardization is 
increasingly needed as the trend grows to make inter-institutional and 
interstate comparison - by state-level higher education bodies, by 
state budget offices, and by national organisations and agencies. The 
growth of PPBS (Planning, Programming, Budgeting System), 
nationally, should be of some help in the direction of standardization. 
In PPBS, requests for funding are made in terms of the collegers 
p rogram objectives, such as, for example, a thrust towards more 
c >mprehensive curricular programming or an increased emphasis on 
student personnel services. The fiscal impacts which each of the 
programs will have on the various budget categories (instruction and 
departmental research, general administration, library, extension and 
public service, etc. ) is then analysed and fiscal resources budgeted. 



Analysis and Prospects 



Although past practice has been to rely on state and local tax funds 
and on student tuition and fees as the principal sources of operating 
revenues for community-junior colleges, the role of the Federal 

* Data adapted from D. G. Morrison and S. V. Martorana, State Formulas for the 
Support of Public Two-year Colleges, Washington. Government Printing Office, 1962, 

** Telephone report to author from Bureau of Higher Education, U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
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{government is now becoming increasingly significant. This trend is 
cvt^n more evident in regard to the funding of construction costs. 

"'he financing of conimunit\'-junior colleges requires more research, 
and, t'crtainly, more refined fiscal procedures must be. devised. Two 
notable efforts in these directions are now under way. 

Kir St, the new Management Information Systems Program of the 
Western Interstate Compact in Higher Education is studying the 
refinement of terminology , better forms for gathering data , and improved 
accounting and financial reporting procedures. Second, the National 
Educational Finance Project financed by the U, S. Office of Education, 
with a Satellite Study of Community-Junior Colleges, is under way at the 
I'niversity of Floiida, The focus of attention here is on the determination 
of community-junior college instructional unit costs and related analyses 
of revenues and expenditures. These two efforts will go far towards 
regularizing current vagaries in community-junior college fimmcing. 

As the number of community-junior colleges grows and enrolments 
increase, the attention and concern of the supporting public on the costs 
of operation, productivity, and efficiency of these institutions will 
surely rise. Accordingly, the call for more precise data on instructional 
costs will grow and demands will increase for more jienetrating analyses 
of use of resources provided. Heretofore, the non-comparability of 
fiscal data and information from one state to another was accepted 
because of the aforementioned state responsibility for education and the 
variations in practice and historical structure from state to state. 
Alre ady this acceptance is breaking down and the public is now beginning 
to insist on educational accountability. The primary impetus to the 
initiation of the W\CHE Management Information Systems Project was 
the steadily increasing pressure by the 13 states of the region on the 
colleges and univei'fities in the region to be accountable for use- of fiscal 
resources provided them by the states. The three primary objectives 
stated in the WICHE project proposal for funds from the U. S. Office of 
Education to carry it on are indicative of the motivating pressures as 
well as of some future implications that can be expected to flow from the 
use of the project's findings. The three purposes were stated to be 
those of 1) promoting the development of various aids to more know^l- 
edgeable :*esource allocations within institutions and agencies of higher 
education, 2) enhancing the ability of institutions and agencies to 
exchange and report comparable information, and 3) provide training 
resources for person el to make the systems operational. With added 
Federal Office of Education support the WICHE program has now 
become nationwide, reaching over 500 participating institutions and 
agencies, including community- junior colleges, in all 50 states. Already 
it has identified among its several "sub-project" developments one 
designed to formulate "Higher Education Cost Indicators" which indexes 
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would serve to aSvSess needs for new national higher educational policy 
much as currently accepted "national economic indicators" are used to 
guide formulation of necessary new economic policies in the nation. * 

Clearly the decade of the seventies will bring the community- 
junior colleges more ar.d more into these kinds of studies. In the 
process questions of whether cost/benefits to the supporting public are 
greater when post- secondary education is provided by these institutions 
rather than by others like single purpose vocational-teciinical institutes 
or colleges and universities offering bachelors and higher degrefis as 
well as programs of two-year, associate-degree or shorter duration, 
will come more sharply into focus. 



Report by Hen Lawrence, Project Director, Management Information Systems 
Project, Western Interstate Comiiiission on Higher Education, at annual conference of National 
Council of State Directors of Community-Junior Colleges, Denver, Colorado, November 0, 1970. 
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VI 



DECISIONS ABOUT ESTABLISHMENT AND LOCATION 



Lrte in the fifties a nationwide survey of factors used to judge the 
need for a community college and to approve its establishment determin- 
ed that the primary considerations were 1) size of enrolment likely 
to be attracted to the institution, 2) ability of the locality to contributi) 
to the costs of operating and housing the new programs, and 3) the 
proximity and accessibility of other post high- school educational 
institutions which could be affected by the starting of a new^ollege. * 
With one exception these factors continue today t^ be-^Rgj^amount. The 
exception is that of accommodation to statewide planning for higher 
education. During the past two decades the United States has experienc- 
ed a great advance in statewide and regional planning of higher education. 
This is evident in the creation of state-level boards of higher education 
with official responsibility to plaii for and to coordinate the development 
of post hii>;h'' school education on a statewide basis. Since World War II 
there has been a rapid acceleration of such state-coordinating boards. 
Between 1945-57 seven states established coordinating boards; between 
1959-65, fifteen additional states did so. ** As a result of the emergence 
of these boards, which plan for all types of higher educational devel- 
opments, local and state- lev el boards responsible only for community- 
junior college programs need to project for the future in a manner that 
is acceptable to and fits validly into the larger design. In the process 
both helps and hindrances to the community-junior college projections 
occur. 

Decisions about location of community-junior colleges may be 
illustrated, again, by a description of the practices in a hypothetical 
situation in State X. 

* D.C. Morrison and S. V. Martorana, Oitcria for the Estabtislinient of 'J-Vear 
Colleges, pp. G1-G7, Washington, Government Printing Office. lOGO. 

** E.G. Palola, T, Lelniiann, and W.R. Blischke, Higher hducation by Design; 
The Sociology of Planning, pp. 5Gf, Berkeley, L'niversity of California. 19"0. 
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The State Board for Community-Junior Colleges has had a master 
planning responsibility for the establishment of community colleges 
ever since its inception just after World War IL The law creating the 
Board included among its "planning functions"; "Formulate a long- 
range master plan and make recommendations for the establishment of 
community colleges in areas most suitable for and most in need of such 
institutions". Similarly, the State Board of Rcp.ents for Higher Educa- 
tion has legal autliority and r. Ni^jjnsibility for development of a state- 
wide Master Plan for all post high-school education. 

The first Master Plan accepted by State Board of Community- 
Junior Colleges contained conclusions based on careful area-by-area 
sui^/eys, that: " Each of the 11 economic areas in State X require s one 
or i7iO}^e two-year institutions ", Succoeding revisions of the Master 
Plan, at four-year intervals, have specified a number of counties where 
in the Board's judgment new community colleges should be established 
The actual responsibility, however, for determining the need for and 
initiating the establishment of a community college rests with the 
community itselL The State Board for Community- Junior Colleges 
offers its staff resources to a prospective local sponsor throughout the 
process of establishment. 

Following is a condensed version of the first nine steps for the 
establishment of a community college in State X as contained in a booklet, 
Realising a Community College , which is made available in quantity 
to local citizens' committees: 

1, Consult the State Board for Community- Ji'n for Colleges. 

2, The local community forms a community college committee, 

3, The committee prepares an educational needs study, 

- This study should analyse such factors as present and 
potential student population, interest of parents, student 
desires for higher education, personnel needs of local 
employers and the financial ability to support a community 
college. The local supporting area shall have a true 
valuation of at least $150 million and an assessed valuation 
of at least $75 million. Superintendents, principals and 
guidance counselors of local schools, and others intimately 
acquainted with local educational problems are sources of 
advice and information. The xiroposed college shall have 
a potential enrolment of at least 500 full-time equivalent 
students within four years of its opening. Local business 
and industry should be able to proviae appropriate and 
continued opportunities for graduates of the college. 
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4. The local t^onimittce presents the study with recommendations 
to the Sta; J Director of Community-Junior Colleges. 

IF APPROVED. 

5. The State Director requests formal application from the local 
committee in the form of a resolution for consideration by 
the State Board for Community- Junior Colleges. 

IF APPROVED, 

C. The State Board requests approval by the Board of Regents 
for Higher Education, the statewide higher education 
coordinating agency for validation in relation to the State 
Board's Master Plan, 

IF APPROVED, 

7, The question of establishment of the new two-year college 
district is put before the electorate of the district for formal 
vote. 

IF APPROVED, 

8. The State Board calls for election of the Board of trustees juid 
the community college is established. 

Analysis and Prospects 

The location of community-junior colleges in a state's system of 
post-high school education is not a randoni process. A statewide master 
pkin defines the gross regional needs. Citizen committee actions based 
on educational needs studies are the pr'^lude to the assumption of 
responsibility by a specific local initiating agency and ultimate approval 
at the state level. Factors of proximity to pre-existing institutions and 
avoidance ot undue competition are considered. Again, the process of* 
decision recognizes the need to balance judiciously and equitably the 
interests of the local community to be ser\'ed, and of the state. 

Indeed, evidence i55 growing that the process of planning for 
establishment and location of new community-junior colleges will involve 
the national level of interest. This is not to say that the Federal 
government will become a part of the approval decision-making mecha- 
nism, but to recognize that national- level agencies and, indeed. Federal 
governmental agencies seem to be moving toward gi'eater participation 
in identifying needs and criteria for locating new community- junior 
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colleges. The best evidence of this emerging involvement of national- 
level agencies is the impact already produced on public opinion and 
attitudes toward the community-junior college movement and a new 
thrust for »ts rapid growth made by the Carregie Commission on Higher 
Education. This Commission suggests that crHeria of population 
density and measures of accessibility of post-high school progi ams 
drawn from the states which have n>ade exemplary progress in community- 
junior college education should be poals to be attained throughout the 
nation. * The likeliiiood is strong tnat this will become a widely accepted 
national objective supported generally by both the powerful national-level 
educational associations like the Americar\ Council of Education and the 
Education Commission of the States and by the Federal governmental 
agencies which help mould new legislative proposals in the Congress and 
the White House. As already noted in Chapter I of this paper, were the 
proposals of the Carnegie Commission to be translated to progr».ms of 
joint local, state, federal action there would be a community college 
within commuting distance of virtually the entire population of the nation. 



* Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, The Qpen-Door Colleges , New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1970. 
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VII 



INTER-COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY RELATIONSfflPS 



Overlapping the first t^^'o years ol the bachelor's degree-granting 
college or university from the beginning, the community- junior college 
has been regarded with suspicion by many of its institutional brethren: 
suspicion that" it harbors overweening ambitions to escalate to 
baccalaureate degree-granting status, and thus eveiitual rivalry; 
suspicion that its "open door" admissions policy, its non-requirement 
of the Ph. D. degree of its faculty, its non- emphasis on faculty research 
and publication, and the inclusion in Ils cuinprehensive curriculum 
offerings of vocational studies - all may combine to downgrade and 
dishonour higher education, to which the community-junior college 
legally claims to belong. Attitudinal biases sometimes die slowly among 
academic brethren, but progress toward their eradication is being made. 
One scarcely hears any more the muttered "glorified high school" or 
"if you call that a college . . . ". The biases linger co/ertly, however, 
and do most of their dam.age when articulation is to be forged between 
the two-year college programs and those of the upper division in the 
four-year colleges. 

The regional accrediting association accords to the faculty of 
every member college autonomy in setting its own degree requirements. 
As a result, department chairmen ir colleges and universities of 
advanced levels are inclined to assess the courses of the junior colleges 
from which students seek transfer in these terms: "How do their 
faculty . . . their catalogue descriptions of courses . . . their course 
syllabi . . . their textbooks . . . their laboratory facilities . . . compare 
with ours?" The stickler for precise parallelism in the past has 
refused admission altogether or required that courses be repeated. 
Increasingly, however, as the baccalaureate degree -granting colleges 
have gained experimental evidence that community-junior college 
graduates can perform creditably in the upper-division studies of their 
institutions, even the most cautious of the advanced colleges are becom- 
ing more liberal in their appraisal of transfer relationships. And, of 
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course, smooth articulation is a sine qua non in a mass education 
scheme where heaviest reliance is placed on the two-year college as the 
first higher education experience for most high school graduates. 

The question of acceptability of performance of "junior college 
transfers" in the upper-division (junior and senior) years of baccalaureate 
colleges and universities is one of the most researched in American 
higher education. * The results of the research consistently establish the 
fact that students of comparable ability do equally well in study at the 
advanced levels regardless of whether the students go through the 
immediate post high-school level in a two-year college or a:3 freshmen 
and sophomores in four-year or lari^er colleges and universities. Yet 
this type of research will surely continue to attract attention because of 
the growing numbers of students who will pass through community-junior 
colleges on their paths to bachelors' and higher degrees. According to 
latest statistics available from the U. S. Office of Education there were 
in the fall of 1968, 7,571,636 students in higher education in the United 
States of which total 23. 7% were enrolled in tw^o-year colleges. The 
growth in proportion of first-time students in college is particularly 
significant. In 1967, the two-year colleges enrolled 38. 1% of all such 
students; a year later the percentage rose to 41. 5%, clearly indicating 
the relative increase in twu-ycar over four-year college enrolments. ** 

Articulation between occupational*** programs of the community- 
junior colleges and upper-division programs of the four-year colleges is 
an especially sticky problem. The occupational curriculum by design 
includes one-half to two-thirds of its content in knowledge and experiences 
calculated to make the graduate immediately employable at the entry 
level of a technical or middle management cluster of positioTis (the 
remainder of the content being liberal arts and sciences, or general 
education). The student who follows such a curriculum but then has a 
change of mind near or after graduation and seeks transfer rather than 
employment will usually find himself penalized by loss of credits. It 
may take him as long as thr^e additional years to complete the require- 
ments for the conventional baccalaureate degree. For this reason, 
there is now increasing pressure for the four-year colleges to create a 
new bachelor's degree, the Bachelor of Technology or the Bachelor of 
Science in Technology, especially for the would--be transfer from an 
associate in applied science degree cuvriculum. 

* For example, D. M. Knoell and L. L. Medskcr, From Junior to Senior College: 
A National Study of the Transfer Student , Washington, American Council on Education, 1905. 

** Data for 19G7 from Marjorie Chandler and Mabel Rice, Opening Fall Enrolment 
in Higher Education, 1967 , p. 7; Washington, C'Overnment Printing Office, 19G8. Data for 19GB 
from M.Chandlw, Opening Fall Enro'ment in Higher Education, Part At Summary Data 19G8, 
pp. 6,26. Wa.'bington, Government Printing Office, 1969. 
*** " i^erminal" is rarely used now. 
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A complicating factor in the transfer of A. A. S. graduates has been 
the differing theories of placement of subject matter held by the four- 
year and the two-year colleges. The latter may, for example, concen- 
trate a full range of Accounting courses within the two-year span of the 
A. A. S. degree curriculum in Accounting. The four-year college says: 
"We will not honor credits -for a course in Cost Accounting taken in 
your second year. With us, it is a fourth-year course. We simply do 
not believe that a student has the proper foundation of general and relat- 
ed courses, or the maturity, to attack Cost Accounting until he is a 
fourth-year student". The two-year college counters by saying: "Ah, 
yes, but we have had students go on to complete success in other 
colleges with this arrangement. Furthermore, we have had students 
return informally to us, having been required to repeat Cost Accounting 
in your fourth-year, and they report it as a waste of time - needless 
and costly duplication". This problena, quite frankly, remains to be 
solved. 

A concluding problem must be mentioned - the paucity of student 
financial aid available to the transfer student. National studies have 
shown that transfer students from two-year colleges, although on the 
average from less affluent backgrounds than "native" four-year college 
students, tend to receive financial aid with only about one-half the 
frequency of entering freshmen in the four-year colleges. * A 1970 
survey of a sample of seven four-year campuses of State University of 
New York confirms this finding - 15% of their freshmen but only 7% of 
their transfer students received Federal financial aid. In addition, it 
was found that one-half of the transfers who were eligible for federal 
awards and who applied for them did not receive any aid because funds 
were not available. 

Financial-aid officers mention four primary factors relating to this 
discrepancy: 

1. Limited financial aid funds. 

2. Admissions practices, which result in transfer students being 
admitted after most aid funds have been committed. 

3. Failure of the transferring student ^s previous institution to 
forward the necessary information on aid formerly received 
by the student. 

4. Tendency of a few institutions to give freshmen priority over 
transfers when awarding aid. 

* Warren V/illingham and Nurhan Findikyan, "Transfer Students: Who's Moving 
from Where to where and What Determines Who's Admitted?", College Board Review, Summer, 
1969. '' 
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It seems clear that Master Plan promises of an "assured opportunity" 
for qualified graduates of lAVO-year colleges to cransfer into other 
State University of Ne\v,York institutions would be more realizable if 
financial aid were available to more potential transfers in need of it. 
Exploratory investigations are now under way as to the feasibility of 
appropriating special state funds for financial aid to transfers from 
two-year colleges. 

Analysis and Prospects 

Although it has been a half-century since the junior colleges 
became numerous enough in the United States to warrant forming their 
own association, The American Association of Junior Colleges, 
articulation with senior colleges continues to be one of their major 
problems. A community college president recently wrote in an ironic 
vein to a state official responsible for fostering articulation in substance 
as follows: "I really enjoyed our recent seventeenth annual conference 
on articulation at which we cited the same problems and received the 
same inconclusive answers as at the sixteenth, the fifteenth, the 
fourteenth ..." Regrettably, even in a state with one of the longest 
histories of public junior college development, California, there remain 
articulation problems in the 1970s. 

The late William Feis then associate provost, Columbia University, 
at a 1957 conference on articulation in New York State, cited the four- 
year colleges^ "narcissism of small differences" as a major etiological 
factor, and prophesied that articulation as a systemic problem would 
yield only to the "Chinese water-torture method . . . !rip common sense 
and goodwill drop by drop upon these problems until they vanish". * 

There is little reason to expect that the problems of articulation of 
two-year to four- year programs of study will be resolved during the 
years immediately ahead. Rather there are good reasons to believe 
the problems will accentuate before they ease. There can be little 
question of the fact that currently the major state universities and the 
faculty in these institutions like the University of California, Illinois 
State University, and the University of Wisconsin, and the State 
University of New York hold the key to success in resolving positively 
the continuing issue of effective transfer of students from community- 
junior colleges to advanced studies in programs of higher education 
culminating in bachelors' and higher degrees. How they will finally react 

* 2 + 2=?, Proceedings of the Conference on Two-Year and Four-Year College 
Relationships in the State of New York , p. 45; Albany, The University of the State of New 
York, The State Education Departmeni, 1957< 
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to the growing pressure on them to accommodate the increasing numbers 
of transfer students will bear watching. The rising proportion of 
students enrolling in community-junior colleges for their first post 
hif;ii-school educational experience, the growing strength of community- 
jimior college faculty in professional academic associations and 
agencies, the expanding number of occ ipationally directed programs 
the graduates of whom seek a free choice between entering the labor 
force immediately after graduation or continuing in programs leading to 
the bachelor's degree - all these factors which complicate the 
articulation question can be predicted to grow in magnitude and intensity 
during the foreseeable future. Where the end lies at this point cannot be 
seen. 
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VIII 



RELATIONSHIP TO COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEMS 



Articulation with the high schools is not as severe a problem as 
articulation with upper-division programs. The academy -h»';^-school 
roots of the junior-college idea have been referred to in earlier 
chapters. The junior colleges in the Midwest and West represented 
simply an added 13th and 14th grade program in the local high school 
building. Many of the same faculty members served both high school 
and junior college. The same principal or superintendent served as 
chief executive officer for the two institutions. Articulation, therefore, 
presented little if any problem in these circumstances. 

in due time, however, the advantages of the students continuing 
within the same physical plant for both levels of program began to be 
questioned. Would it not be better psychologically for ! igh school 
graduates to have a sense of "going to college" by leaving the building 
in which they had done four yeaxS of school work and progressing to a 
discrete junior college? 'The history to date has substantiated an 
affirmative answer to this question. There are few public junior 
colleges housed under the same roof with a high school any more, and 
in the few cases where this situation does prevail it is usually t, »mporary 
while a new junior college makes plans for its own buildings elsewhere. 

Separation of physical plants, however, does not generally mean a 
deterioration of close articulation and effective academic co-operation. 
The college admissions requirements are kept in fairly close relation- 
ship to the high school ^rraduation requirements for academic diplom'^s. 
High school faculty and counselors typically maintain considerable 
understanding of the programs and nature of instruction offered in the 
two-year colleges' programs of liberal arts and sciences. In the fields 
of vocational and technical studies, however, the degree of understandings 
that exist and the smooth articulation of academic experience of students 
proceeding from high-school business, industrial, or health services 
programs to further study in similar fields in two-year colleges is much 
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less. As a consequence, hvo educational efforts of apparently divergent 
t\pes are now operative. On the one hand, some common school 
systeni-eoniniunity college joint eurrieuluni development programs 
have emerged, like the Richmond Plan in California. These seek to 
develop new joint faculty and program eonneeting links to improve the 
sequence of studies from high-sehool through community-college levels. 
On the other hand, a new t\pe of institution is developing, the ''area 
voeational-teehnieal school'', which disclaims both the comprehensive 
high school and the comprehensive community- junior college. Aided 
considerably by the increased Federal funds for vocational education 
provided by the Vocational Education Act of 1965 and 1968 amendments, 
the area vocational-technical schools provide only this kind of 
instruction and in many states encompass programs from 9th grade 
high-school level through 14th year community-junior college level. 
Interestingly, different states are reacting differently to these divergent 
approaches to high-school and community-junior college relationships, 
such states as California, Washington, Illinois, Michigan, and New 
York holding to the comprehensive community-*}unior college to articulate 
with high-school level programs of all types, and others, like Minnesota, 
Oklahom^a, and Kentucky, moving to strengthen the 13th and 14th year 
vocational and technical programs in the area vocational schools. 

A measure adopted in most of the states for the benefit of returning 
World War II veterans is the High School Equivalency Examination. 
Persons who have failed to complete high school for any reason will 
usually find pass marks on this general-education examination acceptable 
for admission to most junior colleges. The "brush-up" course which 
prepares one for the examination is usually offered in the high schools as 
in evening, adult education course. 



Analysis and Prospects 




Articulation between junior colleges and high schools is considered 
by this author to be less of s problem than articulation between junior 
and senior colleges. This is not to say it is well done nor that it does 
not merit attention. Quite the contrary, as more and more two-year 
colleges develop i r.iore attention to high-school and community-junior 
college relationships is needed. The problems, however, are more 
manageable by virtue of the common local interests in the high schools 
and community-junior colleges. The author is mindful, however, that 
not all his professional colleagues so view the relative magnitudes of the 
two problems. Indeed, there is good reason to be concerned lest the 
community-junior colleges in their drive for full acceptance as institu- 
tions of higher learning, often prompted by an academic status conscious 
faculty and pressures of local civic pride to have a "real college" in the 
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locality, will break from a close » sound arUculation with a lower hi^h- 
school level with negative results on the commitment of the community- 
junior colleges to retain "open admissions" policies and programs 
which ser\'e the students' individual educational interest and needs". 
Dr. Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr. , executive director of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, has publicly decried the community- 
jun'or college which in its desire to avoid the label of "glorified high 
school" would spend inordinate time and effort in identifying itself with 
higher education, thus", perhaps, permitting "a wide chasm" to develop 
between itself and the high scho^N in its service area. Articulation 
both ways must be a continuing copcern of the community-junior college 
which is to fulfill its functions optimally. 
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IX 



CURRICULUM CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 
OF STUDIES 



Consistent with the broad and pervasive educational objectives 
usually set for them, the comprehensive community-junior colleges 
offer a wide array of instructional programs. They range in length 
from a full two-year academic program (approximately 60 semester 
hours of credit), leading to the associate degree, through one-year or 
six-month diploma courses, to programs of only a few weeks for 
purposes of adult education and community services. A 5Jtate with a 
well-developed system of community-junior colleges will find over 200 
different occupational programs (vocational and technical curricula) 
geared to direct employment of students after attendance and completion 
of the program at the two-year college. Such programs include 
offerings in four broad areas of curriculum classification: business - 
data processing, accounting, etc. ; industry - civil technology, elec- 
trical technology, drafting, etc. ; health - nursing, x-ray technolog>' , 
etc.; and community/public service - police science, fire science, 
social counselor aide, teacher auxiliary; etc. The colleges need this 
broad range of curriculum comprehersiveness in order to make good 
their claims to being open-admissions or "full-opportunity" colleges 
and not to have the claimed "open door" to the college become a 
"revolving door". 

It will be noted that the curricula of the two-year colleges fall into 
two main types, the university - (or college- ) parallel and the 
occupationa l^. As the names imply, the university-parallel curriculum 
is comparable to the studies of the first two years of the baccalaureate 
curriculum, while the occupational, a blend of general and specialized 
courses, prepares for immediate employment at the technician or 
middle-management level of business and industry or at the artisan or 
skilled labor level of employment. Variants from the main types 
include General Studies and Individual Studies , The General Studies 
is much like the university-parallel Liberal Arts and Sciences curriculum , 
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except that the courses arc usually less rigorous and less further- 
study oriented, since it is postulated that the General Studies eurrieuluiji 
will represent the non-transfer-bound student ^s final exposure to formal 
full-time education before assuming the responsibilities of citizenship. 
The Individual Studies is not so mueh a discrete curriculum as a 
flexible plan of studies whereby the student, under competent advisement, 
makes eclectic choices of courses from the full array of curricula 
offered by the college. 

Enrolment proportions in the two main types of program differ by 
states. In California, for instance, it is said that two-thirds of the 
puhlii' two-year college student^, imply a wish to prepare for transfer 
by enrolling in unjversity-parailel programs, but that only half of these 
s^^udents (or one-third of the total students) actually do transfer. In 
New York on the other hand, 55-60% of the students enroll in occupational 
programs but of these it has been noted that there is a rising trend to 
seek transfer (as high as 40% of the graduates of some "terminal" 
curricula in recent years have sought further study rather than immediate 
entry into employment). The difficulty of satisfactory articulation in 
thci^ c circumstances was mentioned in Chapter VII. 

A variety of national and state agencies T)rovides helpful guidance 
in the construction of curricula for the two -year colleges. Two 
examples of national agencies are the American Society for Engineering 
Education, with its publication Characteristics of Excellence in 
Engineering Technology Education , and the American Association of 
Junior Colleges Curriculum Commission which fostered a project 
report. Technical Educat -'^n in the Junior College/ New Programs for 
New Jobs by Professor Norman C. Harris, University of Michigan. 

Two examples of state agencies, both from New York, are the 
New York State Community College Health Careers Project, which 
produced curriculum materials for 10 paraprofessional health careers, 
and the New York State Education Department which since 1950 has 
maintained Administrative Policir s for the Associate Degrees. The 
initial issue of these policies w?s quite specific as to subject matter 
distribution, for example: 

"ASSOCIATE IN ARTS (A. A. ) 

Total program, 60 seiiester hours or more, but less than 120. 

The c- .irse of study leao'ng to this degree should be an organised 
curri'jMlum, composed es.^entially of courses in the liberal arts. 
To be specific, at least 80Vc of the program in terms of credit 
hours should comprise work in the following fields: 
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1. Communi cation Skills (written and spoken English) and 
Literature in English - a minimum of 12 semester hours. 

2. Social Studies (human relations, government, history, 
economics, sociology, psychology, etc.) - a minimum of 12 
semester hours. 

3. Mathematics and Science - a rr/inimum of 9 semester hours. 

4. Selections from the following group (frequently known as the 
humanities): foreign language and literatui'-, drama, 
philosophy, fine arts, etc. - a minimum of 6 semester hours. 

It is to be understood that, instead of separate courses in the 
above subjects, an institution may integrate them into other courses 
or programs, but such courses or programs all together should 
devote to these subjects amounts of time equivalent at least to the 
minimum 'lOurs indicated above. 

"ASSOCIATE IN APPLIED SCIENCE (A. A. S. ) 

Total program, 60 semestci hours or more but less than 120, to 
include content in both Areas I and 11, as specified below: 

1. 1. General education - a minimum of 20 semester hours, 

includiii^j; 1 Communication Skills (written and spoken English) - 
a minimum of 6 semester hours. 

2. Social Studies (human relations, government and citizenship, 
history, economics, sociology, psychology, etc.) - a minimum 
of 6 semester hours. 

3. Mathematics and Science - a minimum of G semester hours. 

It is to be understood that, insteac' of separate courses in the 
above subjects, an institution may integrate them into other courses 
or programs, but such courses or programs all together should 
devote to these subjects amounts of time equivalent at least to the 
minimum hours indicated above. 

II. Major concentration and elect ives 

This part of the program should be designed to prepare a student 
for a career in industry, business, agriculture, homemaking and 
other fields by providing training that in most instances is directed 
at an intermediate occupational level between the trades and 
professions. In general, the major concentration and related 
courses will consist of 20 to 30 semester hours of work. 
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The current revision (19G5) ol' these policies is considerably less 
restrictive, leaving much to institutional discretion. 



' ASSOCIATE IN ARTS (A. A. ) 

The course of study leading to this degree should be an organised 
curriculum composed primarily of courses in the pure liberal arts 
and sciences. At a minimum there should be 48 semester credit 
hours of work taken in the humanities, the natural sciences and 
mathematics, and the social sciences. The exact balance within 
tha 48 semester hours among these three major fields is at the 
institution's discretion, but there should be a reasonable 
distribution of work in these three categories as well as depth in 
some, 

"ASSOCIATE IN SCIENCE (A. S. ) 

The course of study leading to this degree should be an organised 
curriculum composed of courses in the liberal arts and sciences. 
At least 30 semester hours of credit should be offered in the 
humLUiities, the natural sciences and mathematics, and the social 
sciences. The exact balance within the 30 semester hours among 
these three major fields is at the institution's discretion but there 
should be a reasonable distribution of work in these three 
categories as well as appropriate depth in one, 

"ASSOCIATE IN APPLIED SCIENCE (A. A. S. ) 

The course of study leading to this degree should be an organised 
curriculum with a minimum of 20 semester hours of credit drawn 
from the liberal arts and science areas comprising work 
distributed in the humanities, the natural sciences and mathematics, 
and the social sciences. In general, the 20 semester hours should 
be distributed with balance among the three major areas". 

Anrdysis and Prospects 

Issues related to the program of studies, the content and structure 
of the curricula offered in community-junior colleges lie at the very 
heart of the institution. Though serious and clearly demanding of 
critical ana^^sis, such issues are not unexpected. The community- 
junior college is, and since its inception in American education has 
been, a highly flexible educational institution, resisting as much as 
possible and as a matter of policy those rigidities and stereotyped 
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notions of educational programming at post -secondary levels which 
worked to the detriment of a comprehensive sei'vice to youth and adult 
students in the community. 

Early in the sixties decade, however, a challenge to the flexibility 
of the community-junior colleges emerged in America which gi^ew and 
continues to demand a response from these institutions. It was a 
challenge of a new and expanded fiscal support to institutions offering 
vocational-technical specialties of less than four collegiate years, that 
is, bachelor's degree level. Since the 1963 amendment to the Federal 
Vocational Education Act, many states have established new, post- 
secondary "area vocational schools^', many offering post high-school 
specialties in engineering, health, business and other career fields. 
This is true, for example, in Massachusetts, Alinnesota, and Oklahoma. 
These new post-secondary institutions differ from community-junior 
colleges in their institutional philosophy, scope of program, and breadth 
of purpose. Caught between on the one hand these specialized vocational 
schools and on the other the entrenched powerful four- year colleges and 
universities which exercise strong influence over the more traditional 
arts ?*id sciences institutions preparatory to advanced specialization 
and higher education, the future of the community-junior college can be 
very insecure for many years to come. 

Fundamental questions about community-junior college curricula 
can be raised in nearly all facets. Those believed to be of highest 
importance currently and for the foreseeable future can be described 
by four key words - length, depth, balance and relevance. 

As long as the American formal educational program continues to 
be structured in a manner that has within it definite and sharp breaking 
points, for example, high school graduation at the completion of 
Grade 12 and the award of a bachelor's degree on completion of about 
120 semester hours of study after high school graduation, questions 
about the validity of courses of study fitted rigidly into such time spans 
will be raised. Proponents of a greater degree of flexibility and a 
closer validation of study programs against performance or achievement 
objectives set for the student to accomplish, regardless of the time 
needed for him to reach them, point to the fact that the compartmen- 
talized American educational system encourages an artificial fixing of 
study duration. Defenders of the structured system point to the fact 
that a completely unstructured educational program can be achieved 
only in a theoretical sense and, moreover, raises other questions afe to 
methods of evaluation of student achievement. The debate and research 
that has centered around the adoption of an "ungraded program" at the 
elementary school level will quite possibly be repeated with reference 
to the immediate post-secondary school level. While it is going on, 
there will continue to be the trouble currently found in getting an 
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acceptance of programs of less than two years ^ duration in many 
community-junior colleges, even though such offerings can be shown 
to be quite effective in producing qualified workers at the artisan and 
skilled labor level, and the economy needs such personnel in the work 
force. Simultaneously, there will be the equally vexing question of 
where in the sequence of two-year and four-year college offerings 
should be located the programs that really need two and one -half, three, 
or three and one-half years of study to complete. American educators 
recognize the truth of the contention that they s^^em to be caught in a 
rigid notion of structure and institutional systems; they seem destined 
to wrestle with the consequent problems for some time. 

The proper depth of the subject matter covered in the different 
curricula offered in a community-junior college is another persistent 
and continuing issue. Here the different views center on whether it is 
the obligation of the college to produce perisonnel prepared at the ''job 
entry*' level with the expectation that furtlier study and educational 
growth will occur as job experience is acquired, or whether the initial 
preparatory program should include in-depth preparation especially 
in the foundation arts, sciences, and mathematics courses fr^^-n which 
flow the theories and principles used in a given field of work. Here 
again, the energy of scholars in the research and development of 
community- junior college curricula will be needed indefinitely. 

The constant concern about balance that shou'i prevail in a given 
program of study between courses of a general or liberal education 
content and those of specialized vocation and technical application was 
indicated in the material presented earlier about associate-degree 
requirements. This issue arisei^ from the fact that the community- 
junior college generally accepts the obligation to achieve in its program 
growth of students toward a higher level of performance as citizens, 
family members, and individual personalities, as well as toward an 
improved competence and status as workers. Actually no definitive 
methods for determining a proper balance in the students' learning 
experience that contribute to these two objectives has been found, 
despite inquiries into the matter dating back to the earliest junior- 
college research. Nonetheless, objective methods for handling and 
resolving the question are sorely needed and the research efforts will 
be pursued. 

In recent years a new evaluative word has appeared and taken on 
a technical meaning in the language of American education. The word 
is "relevance". Put simply, it is a demand that the learning content 
and experiences students undertake during their college careers be made 
to show in concrete terms a relationship to the real life problems 
students are likely to be facing when they leave. The demand represents 
a revolt on the part of students and some faculty and representatives 
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of the supporting public against the "ivory tower" approach to pro- 
gramming higher education and the resultant detachment of the college 
community that develops. The demand for relevance is the primary 
force that has given rise in recent years to a greater participation of 
students in the governance of colleges and universities than ever was 
permitted before. 

It should be noted that the question of relevance of the programs 
offered by the community -junior colleges has not been pressed by stu- 
dents nor by the supporting public as forcefulh* as it has with regard to 
colleges and universities offering bachelor's and higher degi-ees. This 
undoubtejily is a reflection on the fact that community-junior colleges 
by definition of their basic educational policies and program objectives 
have placed a positive premium on close association with the local 
community. This positive observation, however, does not imply 
capability of the community-junior colleges to rest on their past achieve- 
ment. Indeed, as will be mentioned in the last chapter of this paper. 
Dr. Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., Executive Secretary of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, presents a ti.,rong position that these 
institutions more than ever before will need to show their relevance to 
positive community improvement now that their place in the American 
educational stiructure seems to be assured. 

The persistence, complexity and very fundamental nature of the 
four aspects of the issues indicated suggest that these should be the 
targets of new research and development energies in the community- 
junior college field. From the start of the junior college development 

America through the present, the primary effort of leadership has 
been to clarify the educational purposes, the o'' nation, administration 
and the place of the community- junior college i^.x overall formal 
educational pattern. While scholarly work was ^^oo being devoted to 
some extent to the problems of curriculum development, evaluation, and 
improvement they attracted a secondary notice to those of institutional 
organisational development. A reversal of these emphases in research 
and development in the seventies and eighties appears to be a strong 
possibility. 
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X 



RELATION TO THE COMMUNITY 



Several types of evidence can be presented to document the close 
relationships that community- junior colleges typically maintain with 
the general community that they serve. 

From the side of administrative management can be drawn the fact 
that these colleges more than any others operate under the direct 
control of citizens drawn from and responsive to the locality served. 
A study by Walter Crosby Eells* reported that in 1960 only about 7% of 
the public baccalaureate degree-granting colleges or universities in 
the United States were governed by a board of control whose members 
were elected by the general public; a count of the public two-year 
colleges listed in the American Council on Education's directory of the 
same year shows that the boards of trustees of over 50% of the public 
two-year colleges were elected to office by the general constituency 
served. If boards whose members are appointed by local governments 
are added, over 60% are directly responsible to the local community. 
This is not a surprising finding in view of the fact that most public 
community- junior colleges are financed in part by local tax funds. It 
does indicate, however, the considerably greater pressure that develops 
on the institution by virtue of the method of financing and control as 
well by virtue of basic educational philosophy and purpose for it to 
be sensitive and respon.^'r'e to local community educational needs. 

Responsiveness to local community requirements also shows up 
in the curriculum offerings of community-junior colleges in the form of 
courses in vocational and technical fields and short courses and special 
institutes for out-of-school youth and adults. Every commanity- junior 
college operates under expectation and critical review of both local and 
state-level officials that it provide as many such special y^rograms as 

* Walter Crosby Eells, "Board of Control of Universities and Colleges", The Educa - 
tional Record, XLlKOct. , 1961), page 338. 
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are needed in the locality between the high-school and the upper-division 
collegiate levels of educational specialization. As a result, even small 
colleges in relatively small centers of population such as Mesa 
Community College in Arizona and Northern Idaho Junior College offer 
some courses of occupational emphasis and some short programs for 
adults. 

State agencies responsible for reviewing and supporting institutional 
plans Tor program development, budgets for operating and capital 
construction, and plans for acquisition and development of campuses 
and physical plant consistently examine these plans against criteria of 
sensitivity and responsiveness to local community needs. The college, 
therefore, in presenting its plans and requests for approval and support 
must present evidence about the demand for the services envisioned, 
document the fact that these propositions were developed with full 
participation of local citizens advisory councils and related interest 
groups, and report the level of support such co-operating groups express 
for the proposals advanced. 

Advisory citizens councils, therefore, are organised and requested 
to assist community junior college administrators, faculty, and students 
in all sorts of institutional developmental projects - new curricula, 
new building programs, campaigns to help assure favorable popular 
votes on special bond or operating levy elections, organisation of 
placement and follow-up of graduates, and many others. It is not unusual 
for a college to be working with a sizeable number of such local advisory 
councils at one time. At this writing, for example, Alfred Agricultural 
and Technical College in New York State reports that it has 20 active 
local citizens advisor^ committees covering projects in curriculum 
development and evaluation alone, and Cuyahoga Community College is 
utilizing 40 local citizen advisory groups in developing its multiple- . 
campus programs in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Finally, community- junior college identification and close co- 
operation with local community interests shows up in enrolment 
statistics. These colleges show a larger percentage of out-of-school 
youth and adults among their student bodies than any other types of 
higher educational institution in America. The U, S. Office of Education 
reports that in the fall of 1969, 47% of the part time and adult students 
in public higher education was enrolled in commui.. . -junior colleges 
and in the fall of 1968 the proportion was 48%. States with well develop- 
ed programs of community- junior colleges* such as California, 
Illinois, and New York reflect this fact also in their positions of leader- 
ship in enrolment and scope of services for adult students. 

* Telephone report from U. S. Office of Education to author. 
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Analysis and Prospects 



"The community college is fast becoming a dynamic force which 
affects the thought process, habits, economic status, and social 
interaction of people from every walk of life, in every part of the 
country. More and more, it is becoming the most important 
element of this nation ^s educational structure". 

"While the full potential of the program of commxmity services has 
not yet been realized by all institutions, there is reason to believe 
that the next great thrust of the community college development 
will be in the direction of community services". 

These are concluding statements made in the final report of a 
large scale and definitive study of community services in the public 
community-junior colleges reported recently to the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. * The study report goes on to identify seven 
directions which this major emphasis on the community-service dimen- 
sion will take and which flow from the findings of the study. This writer 
believes that the predictions are soxmd and defensible not only from the 
data obtained in the study but also from close observation of current 
day-to-day happenings in the community-junior colleges. The seven 
directions of predicted development and the ways they are likely to be 
implemented are abstracted as follows: 

1. The community college will develop aggressive multi- 
service outreach programs designed to truly extend its campus 
throughout the entire college district. This outcome is expected 
to result from the greater use of extension centers whereby the 
community-junior college offers short courses, forums, and lec- 
tures in a multiplicity of locations scattered throughout the district. 
In addition, programs of industrial in-plant training would be in- 
creased to bring instruction directly into the places where workers 
can use it. Also mobile and portable units are envisioned in greater 
use for counseling and public information purposes as well as for 
instruction, 

2. There will be an increased emphasis on community education 
for all age levels and all age groups. The primary mechanisms 
foreseen for enhanced delivery of educc^itional services to more out-of- 
school youth and adults are short courses, special in-service training 
programs for personnel in business, industry, local governments, and 
the l)(iman service professions. 

* E,L* Harlacher, "New Directions in Community Services", Junior College Journal, 
Vol, 38, No, 6, March 1968. pp, 12-17, 
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3. The community college will utilize a greater diversification of 
media in meeting community needs and interests. Among the listing 

of such new and diversified instructional media are telecommunications, 
seminars and symposia, performing groups, self-instructional packages, 
educational and cultural tours, workshops and conferences, counseling 
and consultative services, recreational activities, science experiments 
and exhibits, multi-purpose facility usage, public lectures, and fine 
arts events. Increasingly, the classroom will be only one of a plethora 
of media utilized for community services and instruction. 

4. The college will steadily provide greater use of its catalytic 
capabilities to assist its community in the solution of basic educational, 
economic, political, and social problems. This is already evident in 

the increasing number of special programs for educationally disadvantag- 
ed and poverty-ridden groups in the community and in the formulation 
of community leadership training and development programs in community 
action programs aimed at many different kinds of commimity problems - 
pollution, city planning^ public welfare and the like. 

5. There will be increasing concern over the cultural growth of 
its community and state. In this connection, both the physical facilities 
and the programs of the colleges will see greater direct utilization 

and relationship to the programs of music, fine and performing arts, 
literature, and other creative activity of the community. Commimity 
arts councils and similar action and reporting groups will become 
general college-based activities. 

6. The community college will place greater emphasis on inter- 
action with its community. Stimulation of "institutional sjrnergism", 
defined as "simultaneous action of separate agencies which together 
have a greater total effect than the sum of their individual efforts", is 
to be a larger responsibility of the college. This will generate even 
greater use of advisory committees and commimity councils in college- 
sponsored and supported community-development programs. 

7. The college will increasingly recognize the need for co- 
operation with other community and regional agencies. This inter- 
institutional and inter- agency co-operation will include both educational 
and non-educational but social service groups. It is necessary to avoid 
unnecessary duplication of services axid waste of local area human and 
material resources. The community college is seen more and more 

as the central coordinating mechanism for co-operation between and 
among educational institutions (common schools, community- junior 
college, advanced colleges and universities, public and private), and a 
wide array of community agencies, again both public and private, such 
as the. Community Chest, Public Library, Conservation and Fish and 
Wild Life Clubs, and the like. 
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XI 



PERSPECTIVES ^FOR 1970-1980 



Throughout this paper the reader *s attention was called to particu- 
larly pressing emerging or continuing problems which confront 
community-junior colleges. The way these problems are tackled and 
the types of solutions that are found to them will shape the promose of 
the foreseeable future for these institutions. Grouped into a few major 
classifications for purposes of recapitulation and special summarization 
in this concluding section, the future- deter mining issues and problems 
are four; 1) the more precise and sharp identification and definition of 
the place and status of the community- junior college level of education 
in the American formal school- college-university system of education 
for the masses; 2) the retention of focus on local community and 
individual student services when basic state and institutional policies 
on financing, curriculum offerings, and administration are formulated; 
3) the determination of the proper and most effective balance of student- 
faculty- administrator participation with lay members of boards of 
control and with official state -wide coordinating agencies in governing 
structures and procedures; and 4) the development of valid and reliable 
methods of assessing the educational output or productivity of the 
programs of educational services and instruction offered in service 
to the local community, state, and nation. 

It will be noted that these are quite similar to and encompass in 
broader form the major topics of '^concern and caution" for the future 
which Gleazer states at the conclusion of his volume on the community 
college: rapid development, local control, diversification of curricula, 
tuition policies, administrative policies, and leadership and future 
direction. * 



* Edmund J. Gleazer Jr., This is the Community College, New York, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1968, pp. 128-136! 
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Identification in American Formal School Prog^ ^'aiY. . 

While differences of viewpoint and educational philosophy are being 
debated, decisions are also being made. Legislators at the local, 
state, and Federal levels of government influence the mould of Ameiacan 
education by their decisions on many different aspects of school and 
college operation, especially those that relate to financing. Educational 
agencies, again at all levels of government, similarly are shaping the 
nation's formal educational s tincture and program by their current 
decisions. Educational programming and structuring is an on-going 
process and must necessarily be examined, evaluated, and restructured 
as it is carried on< 

There seems to be little reason now to doubt that during the 
seventies there will occur a greater racognition and reliance on the 
community -junior college as a full-fledged step in the formal American 
school-to-university program. But within this positive and broad 
statement many points of refinement remain. The focus of chief 
responsibility for initiative and accountability for effective articulation 
of learning experiences from one education level to another, for 
example, is as yet very unclear. Is it the high-school authorities who 
must bend their programs to fit what the commimity- junior college 
faculties and administrations demand, or vice versa? Should community- 
junior colleges be made accountable for the adjustment of students to 
upper-division colleges or should the latter be held responsible for 
developing programs and using methods of instruction that take up where 
community -junior colleges leave off? These and other related questions 
are as yet without answers in the United States, even in those states 
with well developed and long histories of dealing with the community- 
junior college. 

Much of the direction taken to find answers to such questions, 
thereby influencing profoundly the direction of development community - 
junior colleges will follow, lies in the structure and procedure for 
advanced planning in higher education in a state. In states with strong 
methods for maintaining a statewide perspective of educational require- 
ments and educational resources, soimder answers to the questions can 
be expected. Without it, educational vacuums develop, like the lack 
of sufficient programs of baccalaureate and higher levels and consequent 
pressures on two-year colleges to add upper-division and graduate 
programs of study. With this, states can keep in balance the need to 
provide the necessary manpower for the economy, to assure full 
opportunity for continued educational opportunity after high school for 
all the high school graduates who can profit from it, and to assure that 
the educational systems of schools, colleges, and universities is both 
as complete and yet as economical as financial and other resources 
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permit. In these cases, there is much less chance of there being either 
gaps or wasteful duplication in educational programming. Such advanced 
planning is most evident in states like California, Florida, Illinois, 
Oklahoma, and New York. In sucl\ states, there has been thus far a 
steady growth in recognition and support given to the place of compre- 
hensive-two year post- secondary community- junior colleges as a 
definite part of the total educational system. 

That this will continue to be the main posture and statewide planning 
of post-high school education, however, is by no means an assured 
proposition. So far, advanced planning in higher education on a state- 
wide basis has helped community- jxmior colleges to keep their focus on 
being "open admission" colleges, on flexible programming to meet 
individual student needs, and their role of service between the high 
school and upper-division levels of educational specialization. It has 
also helped community- junior colleges to get needed fiscal support. But 
this could change in the decade of the seventies. The emergence of the 
area vocational schools, often planned on a statewide basis ftnd in direct 
duplication of commimity- junior college programs in vocational- 
technical fields, was noted earlier. The leadership in these schools 
will certainly have a stronger voice in statewide decision-making in the 
foreseeable future. Such planning, too, is greatly influenced by the 
powerful interest and wishes of established baccalaureate degree- 
granting colleges and universities. What final results will be reported 
from these influences after another ten years remains to be seen. 

Stud ent-Faculty- Administrator Participation in Governance 

Both students and faculty activist groups are striving to gain a 
greater voice in the governance of their institutions. This is true at 
both the local institutional level and at the state level of policy 
formation and administrative decision making. During the next decade, 
therefore, there may well be a dramatic departure from the traditional 
practice in America of keeping the fundamental control of education in 
the hands of lay citizens and keeping students, faculty, and admin- 
istrators strictly to roles of recommending and advisory aides. 

Such a development would pose new questions, especially about 
the future of the comm\mity-j\mior colleges. Research results reveal 
that faculties in these institutions display strong ambivalences and 
sense of role conflicts in accepting and supporting the concepts of 
institutional purpose and program generally set by lay boards for the 
conmiunity colleges. * Students also are inclined to favor certain 

* Roger H. Garrison, Junior College Faculty: Issues and Problems, Washington, 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 1967, pp. 85-90. 
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aspects of programming of these colleges as opposed to support of a 
balanced comprehensive service at the immediate post high-school 
level. Given a stronger place in decision-making procedures at both 
institutional and state levels, what will the impact of student and faculty 
participation be? Data helping to provide insight to the answer to this 
question will surely be interesting objects of community-junior college 
research in the seventies. 



Retention of Focus on Local Community- and Student-Centered Services 

There are several threats to the central focus of community-junior 
colleges on local community and individual student services which have 
traditionally characterized these colleges. Among the most powerful 
of these is the clear trend toward relocating the primary source of 
fiscal resources for operating and capital expenses from the local area 
served to the state and Federal governments. This trend will be further 
strengthened in the seventies as proposals now before the Federal 
congress and several state legislatures ^yould indicate. With this, the 
expectation would be that state- and Federal-level agencies would gain 
more powerful voices in the affairs of the institutions. 

This would abet further the development and influence of such 
agencies, already evident in a growing number of states, which have 
been created even under existing patterns of financing. The needs of 
states to coordinate institutional development and program offerings in 
statewide systems of education; to project long-range plans on a 
coherent, objective basis; and to suggest allocation of resources in the 
form of consolidated budget requests strengthen the state board of 
community-junior colleges and state boards for coordinating all higher 
education. 

In the consequent adoption of practices and procedures for decision 
making that stress wider governmental and geoj^aphic coverages, such 
as the recent widespread interest in the WICHE project, the balance of 
local versus state control will most probably shift, toward the latter. 
The question to be resolved in that event is: What mechanisms can be 
invented and adopted that under the new procedures for policy and 
decision rr»aking will retain the emphasis on local community situations 
and on U\e needs of each student as an individual? 



Evaluation and Improvement of Programs and Services 

The pattern of public reaction in America to each historical phaise 
of upward extension of mass education, elementary education in the days 
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of Horace Mann, nearly two hundred years ago, through the practical 
universalization of this century, has been two-phased. The first phase 
presents large-scale public debate and discv^ryioa as to the \yisdom, the 
need, and the feasibility of the new developm ^i- .r:^ The second, when 
the successive moves in educational expansion at a given level make 
debate over its Justification only an academic exercise, presents strong 
and pervasive demands for evaluation of the new programs and its results. 

The community-junior college level of education in America seems 
at the point of change in educational historical attention from debate 
over its feasibility to demand that it be productive and efficient. The 
community-junior colleges during the next decade will need more than 
ever to show how, in fact, their claims to being "open door" institutions 
are being fulfilled; how really comprehensive their provision of voca- 
tiunal, technical, and community service program is; what telling re- 
sults flow from their counseling and guidance services to students; and 
overall how much benefit the supporting public is getting for the costs 
it incurs by maintaining these institutions. 

As a result of this the seventies will probably see a new emphasis 
in the operations of the community -junior colleges on institutional, 
self-evaluative research. This will be good both for the colleges and 
those whom they serve. 
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CONCLUDING COMMENT 



This paper attempted within a brief number of pages to describe 
the nature of the newest and most dramatic 20th century development in 
American education - the rise and consolidation of the community- 
junior college - and to point to its shape in the foreseeable future. The 
first part of the undertaking was difficult only in the need to include or 
exclude in the narrative. The second part was much har ier. Forecasting 
is a practice fraught with danger. In this case, the risk is believed to 
be not^in predicting that community-junior colleges will grow in numbers, 
enrolment, and importance in American education, but in predicting 
the specific form future changes will take. The place of community- 
junior colleges is no longer a speculative matter. The risk, rather, is 
in the attempt to foresee its shape and form its priorities in emphasis, 
its major as opposed to minor problems. The community- junior college 
is by definition, record of action, and philosophic commitment an 
institution which adapts to the societal conditions in which it functions. 
In the final analysis , therefore , the perspectives of the community- 
junior college in the seventies will be shaped by the technological, cul- 
tural, social, and economic changes that occur in the United States during 
that decade. 
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INTRODUCTION 



A characteristic feature of the post-war period in Yugoslavia is 
a rapid expansion of education at all levels. 

While the dramatic increase in enrolments at the elementary 
level can be ascribed to the implementation of the law on compulsory 
education (9 years) resulting subsequently in increased enrolments at 
other levels, the growing number of university and post- secondary 
students has been mainly due to social and economic factors. 

Among these factors, the following deserve to be mentioned: 

- free instru3tion; 

- scholarships and student loans, which enable students from 
less wealthy families to seek higher education; 

- the status of a university graduate-, which is higher than the 
status that a person can achieve by taking a 30b at the end of 
secondary school and then proceeding normally by promotion 
on the basis of seniority; 

- the second-level university degree opens the door to post- 
graduate studies, thus further increasing the student's prestige 
and social standing. 

Table 1 shows how enrolments have increased - by type of 
institution - compared with the pre-war period. 

Apart from the increase in the number of institutions of higher 
learning, enrolments, and teachers, the post-war development of 
higher education in Yugoslavia has also been characterized by consider- 
able qualitative changes. 
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One of the important qualitative innovations in the system of higher 
education has been the fact that all forms and levels of education have 
been brought closer to the social forces and factors which have the 
greatest interest in them - namely, the economy and social service 
organisations. The changes that h' '<i taken place in practice have also 
been regulated by law, so that business firms and various social 
orgfinisations , as well as territorial and political communities, can 
now apply for .the opening of their own institutions of higher learning. 

The expansion of higher education has been marked not only by an 
increase in the number of institutions but also by the growing number of 
towns and cities in which such institutions operate. In 1961/62, there 
were 63 towns and cities in Yugoslavia with one or more such institutions 
(faculties, art academies, colleges, two-year post-secondary schools) 
as against only five such cities in 1938/39. The extension of the network 
of higher education institutions into the provinces has resulted in a more 
balanced regional representation of the student body, and particularly in 
greater numbers of students from the less developed parts of the country. 

This has had a considerable if feet on the qualification structure of 
the labour force and on the regional distribution of technical personnel 
with post- secondary and university qualifications. The greater and 
more even participation of young people from all social strata and all 
geographic regions in higher education has created the conditions for 
faster progress and development of the whole country. 
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OBJECTIVES AND FUNCTIONS OF FIRST-LEVEL 
HIGHER EDUCATION AND ITS DEVELOPMENT 



With its per capita income of about 600 dollars, Yugoslavia has 
joined the ranks of the economically medium-developed countries. The 
higher level of economic development has also entailed a change-in the 
mode of business operation towards more intensive methods of 
production, requiring changes in the qualilication structure of the 
country's labour force. 

With the higher rate of economic growth an increased need was 
felt for highly qualified manpower - which traditionally was trained by 
secondary technical and vocational schools and by Faculties. 

However, neither secondary technical schools nor Faculties, with 
their traditional concepts of education , were able to supply the 
specialists needed in the new situation. Thus a need for new forms 
of higher education developed and the solution offered was the so-called 
first level of higher education. 

First-level higher education must therefore be seen as an expression 
and direct consequence of the level of economic and social development 
already achieved. Th.e system began to develop on an extensive scale 
follo^ying the adoption, in the Federal Assembly, of the Resolution on 
Technical Personnel Training and Education. The Resolution defined the 
principles of a long-term policy for technical education and described 
the tasks of the system of higher education. It spoke of the need to 
differentiate between first-level/post-secondary/and second level/ 
university graduates and suggested that two-year post-secondary courses 
of study would be needed in addition to the traditional four-year uni- 
versity courses. The latter alone could not meet all the needis of 
modem society and a modem economy for specialists with different 
profiles and qualifications. The reason, as described by the Resolution, 
was that the gap between secondary school graduates on the one hand 




and Faculty and College graduates on the other was too wide: the 
former could meet the needs at the level of a skilled worker (or a 
person entrusted with the execution of certain actions or operations in 
the process of production), while the latter had the function of creating 
new development in science and technology. In other words, there was 
a "vacuum" between those performing specific operations and those 
working on the design of new solutions. It was suggested that this gap 
could be filled by first-level higher education graduates, who would 
become direct organisers of technological and production processes 
and who would apply their knowledge of science and technology to 
industrial production and the running of social services. It was further 
suggested that such specialists could not be trained through traditional 
four-year courses of study at Faculties and that different, self-contained 
courses of study, lasting two to three years, were needed in many 
disciplines. Such courses could either be offered as the first level of 
university study at Faculties or at the new type of Two- Year Post- 
Secondary Schools. 

Such were the main lines of argument in the Resolution, serving 
subsequently as a basis for new higher education legislation which 
provided for the introduction of first-level courses of study at Faculties 
and for the creation of a large number of Two- Year Post-Secondary 
Schools ( Visa Skola ). 

A, DEVELOPMENT AND PROBLEMS OF FIRST-LEVEL 
FACULTY EDUCATION 

The Federal Law on Faculties and Universities and the laws of 
different Republics deriving from it did not impose on Faculties the 
introduction of first-level education. It left the Faculties free to 
organise their four- year courses of study either as two self-contained 
and inter-related levels (the first level during the first two years) or 
as an undivided continuous four-year sequence. The advocates of the 
separate first-level study pointed to the need for specialists at different 
levels of qualification and to the fact that there were many jobs in which 
post- secondary qualifications were required but in which the employment 
of university graduates was neither nersssary nor socially justified. 
This was particularly true of some jobs in production, and sometimes 
even in research laboratories, which did not require the kind or amount 
of knowledge possessed by university graduates. Since their education 
and training was very expensive , it was uneconomical to entrust them 
with jobs in which their knowledge and skill could not be fully utilized. 

The introduction of first-level higher education was accompanied 
by heated debates and disagreements; it also resulted in organisational 
difficulties at many Faculties and Colleges. 
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The spread of first-level study was fairly rapid but rather uneven: 
some Faculties introduced it while others working in the same field 
refused to do so; some Faculties first introduced it and then dropped 
it; still others retained the four-year system and merely added extra 
two-year streams. There was considerable variation among the 
Universities too: thus the Universities of Belgrade and Ljubljana 
introduced first-level study in most of their Faculties, while the Uni- 
versity of Zagreb introduced it in very few. 

Despite careful preparations and a great deal of effort put into the 
organisation of first-level study by teachers and whole Faculties, 
practical solutions in adjusting programmes and methods of instruction 
to this new type of education have not always been satisfactory. There 
have also been cases of first-level study being introduced in disciplines 
where no need existed for this type of qualified manpower. 

In the academic yeai-' 1963/64, first-level courses of study were 
offered by 55 Faculties, 7 Colleges and 10 Art Academies in Yugoslavia; 
by now, 38 Faculties, 9 Colleges and 4 Art Academies have retained 
the four-year system. . 

First-level graduates began to come out in 1962 from the Faculties, 
Colleges and Art Academies in Serbia and Slovenia; in the following 
years such graduates also appeared in other Yugoslav Republics , as 
seen from the table on page 162. 

The figures clearly show that Faculties are gradually abandoning 
first-level study. The table on page 163, expressing the above figures 
in index numbers, makes this trend even clearer. 

In the last few years, starting with the academic year 1966/67, 
most Faculties with first- level courses reverted to the traditional four- 
year scheme. In 1968/69, first-level study was offered by no more 
than 25 Faculties, 4 Colleges and 6 Art Academies. Even those 
Faculties whose statutes still provide for first-level study now stipulate 
that such study can only be organised in addition to (and apart from) a 
normal four-year course, provided extra fimds are obtained for this 
activity and provided there are enough applicants for this type of study. 
It appears that in practice, such a stipulation is equivalent to the 
suppression of this level of study. 

The following reasons have been given by Faculties to justify the 
elimination of the first-level study: 

i) the majority of first-level graduates proceed to the second 

level; very few go straight into employment, partly because of 
temporary stagnation in employment in the years when first-level 
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Table 5 . FIRST-LEVEL GRADUATES FROM FACULTIES. 
COLLEGES AND ART ACADEMIES (1963-100) 



YEAR 


1963 


1964 


1966 


1968 


1969 




100 


119.4 


115. 2 


72. 5 


46. 8 


Bosnia and 












Herzegovina .... 


100 


265.4 


575. 0 


349. 0 


282. 7 


Montenegro .... 














100 


91.8 


97.8 


69. 1 


68. 9 




(1965) 












100 




136. 4 


215.6 


196. 1 




100 


90.7 


91. 4 


33. 4 


35.8 




100 


128.4 


106. 6 


70. 2 


32.8 



SOURCE! Calculated on the basis of data given In the Statistical Yearbook of Yugoslavia (see 
references cited at the bottom of the Table 4). 



graduates beg^ to appear on the labour market and partly 
also because the economy does not seem to be sufficiently 
interested in personnel of this type. Another reason that 
facilitates transfer of first-level graduates to the second level 
is the lack of barriers preventing them from doing so, contrary 
to the principles proclaimed when the first level was introduced; 
in the first place it had been intended that the transfer should 
be made more difficult: 

- by differential examinations in some theoretical subjects, 

- by allowing the transfer only to the students graduating from 
the first level with excellent grades. 

But the impreparedness of industry to receive the graduates 
from the first level and to give them appropriate jobs was one 
of the reasons for not placing any barriers to the transfer of 
students to the second level. Also students were not asked 
when they entered the first year whether they wanted to do the 
two-year course or not. All of them were obliged to enter 
the first level, and it was not known in advance who would 
graduate from tine first level only and who would proceed to the 
second level; 
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ii) more teachers and greater resources would be needed for a 
proper organisation of first-level teaching; 

iii) most teachers believe that the introduction of the first level 
lowers Faculty teaching standards; the introduction of 
these courses called for the inversion of the curricula 
because the stress at first level had been on the practical 
aspects preparing the students for the actual work while 'he 
theoretics.l aspects were accorded minor importance, Th s 
lack of a theoretical basis was one of the reasons why 
teachers had a low esteem of the teaching standards at first- 
level study. As opposed to this the four-year course 
demands a considerable theoretical basis which, to be 
effective, has to precede all the practical activity; 

iv) ' there are enough Two -Year Post- Secondary Schools in the 

country offering the same kind of education as the first- 
level Faculty courses. 

However, more detailed analyses and evaluation of the first-level 
study in Faculties and of the reasons for its failure are still lacking, 

B. INTRODUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF TWO-YEAR POST- 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Parallel to the introduction of first-level study at Faculties, 
Colleges and Art Academies, Two- Year Post-Secondary Schools were 
introduced in many parts of the country. The post-secondary schools 
which opened after the Resolution on Technical Personnel were 
designed in the first place to train the qualified manpower needed by 
the economy and social service organisations. 

The Resolution urged all social groups to seek new approaches to 
technical education and training in order to satisfy the economic and 
social needs of the country. The authority to establish higher education 
institutions was transferred from the Federal level to the Republics 
and Provinces, and even to smaller territorial and political units, 
co.-nmunes, business firms, social organisations, and other interested 
booies. 

The development of Two-Year Post-Secondary Schools can best be 
understood by an examination of how such schools were established 
in different parts of the country over a given period of time. 

An example of this is the establishment of post- secondary schools 
of engineering and technology designed to meet a real need for technical 
personnel at an intermediate level, between technicians with secondary 
school qualifications and graduate engineers with university qualificiations. 
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The need for a different structure of technical personnel was 
brought about by changes in technology, and methods and techniques 
of production. A particularly acute need was felt for a typo of person 
who would possess sufficient laiowledge to tal^e direct control of 
technological and production processes and who would thus be able to 
replace graduate engineers working in production. The two-year post- 
secondary technical schools were meant to train precisely such people 
and it was thought appropriate that their graduates should be given the 
title of "Production Engineer". 

Similar considerations prompted the formation of other types of 
post-secondary schools - those training personnel for social work, 
public administration, textile and clothing industry, leather and footwear 
industry, printing industry, maritime navigation, foreign trade, building 
materials industry, personnel services, industrial organisation, 
computer application, public health and hygiene, physical therapy, etc. 

Personnel of this type was not being trained in Faculties and it was 
understandable that the organisations which needed such personnel should 
use their legal rights and their funds to establish educational institutions 
which would cater for their needs. 

In this situation. Two -Year Post-Secondary Schools multiplied 
rapidly. Between 1960 and 1962, their numbers more than doubled. 
Such schools were established not only in traditional centres of higher 
education but also in many other places. An important consequence 
was that a gr^at variety of people became involved in higher education, 
providing fresh blood for all social and economic processes in the 
country. 

The establishment of Two-Year Post-Secondary Schools helped to 
make higher education more democratic because a large proportion of 
young people and adults already in employment were given an opportunity 
to pursue higher studies. 

The new schools also stimulated a healthy change in the students' 
preference for different fields of study: more and more students began 
to study technical subjects and economics and those d:ficiplines 
.previously neglected by the educational system. 

The fact that post- secondary schools were scattered throughout the 
coxintry was very beneficial in that it enabled them to develop close ties 
with local industrial firms and social service organisations and thus 
direct their educational effort to areas most useful to the community. 
At the same time this made for a more balanced distribution of 
graduates over different regions of the country, different branches of 
industry, different localities ^nd different business firms. 
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The status of Two-Year Post-Secondary Schools was strengthened 
between 1962 and 1964, when they were formally brought into the 
scope of the higher education syste'^ and thus given a good opportunity 
for further systematic development. 

Although the number of this type of school subsequently declined 
(some closed and others merged) , we can still speak of their 
continuous growth and development - but this time on the basis of new 
criteria and of a different approach. * 

An important, though often neglected, feature of these schools is 
the high proportion of their part-time enrolments; this also indicates 
their special role in the system of higher education. 

Table 6 shows the proportion of part-time students in Faculties 
and in Two-Year Post-Secondary Schools: 



Table 6 . PROPORTION OF PART-TIME STUDENTS 
IN TOTAL ENROLMENTS 



YEAR 


FACULTIES 


TWO-YEAR 
POST -SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


1938/39 , .. 






1961/62 


27.4 


56. 3 


1963/64 . . 


23. 0 


53. 5 


1965/66 


21. 0 


54. 1 


1967/68 


17. 8 


52. 2 


1969/70 


17. 1 


50. 3 



SOU RCE: Statistical Yearbook of Yugoslavia. 



* In the course of their rapid development, many Two-Year Post-Secondary Schools, 
opened in the same region and offered similar teaching content. Later, it was necessary 
therefore to merge some of them as each had only a small number of students. \lso many 
opened without suf^icient material support and had to close because of lack of financial 
resources. 
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Table 8. DISTRIBUTION OF PAPT-TIME STUDENTS 
IN DIFFERENT TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATJOm^ 



(percentages) 



YEAR 


FACULTIES 


COLLEGES 


TWO-YEAR 
POST -SEC. 
SCHOOLS ^^-^^ 


T 

^MIES 


1968/69 *. 












1961/62 


56. 0 


1.8 


42 


0 


100 


1962/63 


47. 5 


3. 2 


49 


2 


100 


1963/64 


42. 2 


4.8 


52 


.9 


100 


1964/65 


. 36. 2 


5. 1 


58 


6 


100 


1965/66 


35, 5 


5. 5 


58 


.8 


100 


1966/67 


32. 7 


4. 5 


62 


5 


100 


1967/68 


31. 5 


4.2 


64 


. 0 


100 


1968/69 










100 


1969/70 


38. 1 


4. 5 


?-7 


. 2 


100 



SOURCE: Calculated on the basis of absolute figures in Table 7, 



From Table 8 it is clear that most part-time students have been 
enrolled in Two- Year Post- Secondary Schools. This, in away, reflects 
one of the objectives of the reform of higher education in Yugoslavia: 
to relate higher education to the needs of the economy. It can be assum- 
ed that part-time students have usually taken up their, studies in response 
to such needs, for it was industry and the economy which directly 
financed their education, and this too has brought higher education within 
the reach of an increasing number of people in different parts of the 
country. 

In general, the growing import^mce of Two-Year Post-Secondary 
Schools can be appreciated from Tfibles 9, 10 and 11, 

In the period 1962-69 the number of graduates at Two-Year Post- 
Secondary Schools rose steadily (by almost 2. 5 times), while at the 
same time the number of graduates at Faculties remained uncbmged. 
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Table 11 . INCREASE IN THE NUMBERS OF GRADUATES 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 1962-1969 





1962 


1969 




12,023 


12,065 




100 


100 


Two-Year Post- Secondary 


6,809 


16,064 




100 


100 



SOURCE ; Statistical Yearbook of Yugoslavia 1963, p. 479; 1970, p. 481. 
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STATUS OF TWO-. YEAR POST-SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



Legal status 

From a legal point of view, two-year post-secondary schools are 
recognized institutions of higher learning at the first level of a three- 
tier system of higher education. From the social point of view, these 
schools have an important role in preparing the qualified personnel 
needed by the economy and social service organisations. 

Article 2, paragraph 1, of the Higher Education Law states: 

"Higher education institutions shall educate three levels of person- 
nel for different fields of the economy and for social service orga- 
nisations: personnel with post-secondary qualifications, personnel 
with university qualifications, and personnel with specialist, post- 
graduate qualifications. " ^ 

The law thus specifies that higher education should depend in the 
[irst place on social needs. In defining the social tasks of two-3'ear 
post-secondary schools, the law makes it clear (Article 3) that the 
primary duty of these schools is to train qualified people for certain 
branches of the economy while the scientific tasks - if any - of such 
schools will be confined to the areas in which they specialize. 

The fact that the two-year post-secondary schools are regarded as 
an integral part of the system of higher education follows clearly from 
Article 5, which states that the Yugoslav education system represents 
a comprehensive structure embracing pre-school institutions, elemen- 
tary schools, different types of secondary schools, then post-secondary 
schools and colleges, art academies and faculties, and other educa- 
tional and training institutions. 

As for the relative position of two-year post-secondciry schools, 
in the system of higher education itself. Article 41 stipulates that the 
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first level of higher education obtained at such schools or through first- 
level Faculty courses shall be a recognized basis for further, second- 
level study in accordance with the law and Faculty ^statutes. 

The draft Croatian Higher Education Bill* is even more specific 
in defining the role and place of two-year post-secondary schools in the 
system of liigher education. The Bill** speaks of Faculties^, Colleges 
and Art Academies as scientific institutions engaged in scientific re- 
search activities and training of personnel at a high academic level; 
two-year post -secondary schools are defined primarily as teaching 
institutions: 

' 'Two-year post-secondary schools are institutions of higher edu- 
cation engaged in the teaching of personnel at the post- secondary 
level of education. " (Article 14, paragraph 1). 

The Bill also specifies different procedures for the establishment 
of Faculties, Colleges, and Art Academies on the one* hand, and of the 
two-year post-secondary schools on the other. It layi^ down that the 
two-year post-secondary schools can also be created by '^social and 
political communities, working and other organisations and associations''. 

^.Actually, the Bill does nothing more than regulate an already estab- 
lished practice. The only new element is that the post- secondary schools 
are now more clearly distinguished from Faculties and Colleges by their 
baSi'c educational tasks and orientation. In the past, the distinction was 
not very clear, which was one of the sources of misunderstanding in 
the relations between two groups of institutions in the higher education 
system. The Bill, unlike the present Law, uses the term ''study'' in 
reference to the process of learning at two-year post-secondary schools: 

'Tost-secondary study shall be organised for training of personnel 
for jobs in which less theoretical knowledge is sufficient but which 
require a sound mastery of the specific technology and of skills 
necessaryto performance ofoperations characteristic of those jobs. 

Teaching at the post-secondary level shall last for two years. " 
(Article 23 of the Bill). 



* Similar provisions, with minor modifications, are contained in the legislation of 
ihe other Yugoslav Republics. 

** The Bill modifies the law in the sense that it clearly stresses that the two-year 
post -secondary schools are part of the system of higher education, a fact that was not rec- 
ognized by earUer Jaws. The Bill also points out the difference in teaching functions be- 
tween faculties and two-year post-secont"ary schools, these latter being exclusively teaching 
institutions as opposed to the faculties, whose function is to prepare ihe scientific research 
staff. 
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Defined in this way, the two-year post- secondary school is an 
institution 9f higher education specifically designed to train personnel 
for specific segments of the economy. But it is important to note that 
this also implies fundamentally different relations with the users of its 
services from those involved in the case of Faculties, Colleges and 
Art Academies. A clear orientation of post-secondary schools to the 
needs of the users, of their ser-vices (e. g. the economy and public ser- 
vices) cannot leave their organisation and curricula unaffected. These 
schools mast be forever responsive to changes on the labour market: 
on the one band, they must react to them and offer what the market 
demands; on the other, they must try to influence changes and stimulate 
new organisatio al and technological solutions. This, of course, re- 
quire?? a highly tiexible teaching organisation, flexible curricula, ad- 
aptation to changing needs, and a determined effort to push through 
programmes whose usefulness can be predicted. 



FINANCING 

Until 1960/61, all higher education was financed through the budget. 
When budgetaiy financing stopped, a special fund was created to finance 
higher education, but the amount of money that accumulated in this fund 
proved to be insufficient and contributions from the budget continued to 
be needed. In fact, the budget remained the main source of funds. 
However, the new situation meant that higher education institutions 
were allowed to earn their own income from independent sources and 
to spend this income as they saw fit. One of the sources of income, 
for instance, was post-graduate study for which payment was made by 
students themselves or by organisations interested in their further edu- 
cation. 

The financing of the two-year post-secondary schools followed the 
pattern of other institutions of higher education, but each Republic was 
allowed to organise, and also to finance, these schools according to 
its oMm needs. 

In Croatia, such schools were founded by business organisations, 
social service organisations, and the smaller socio-political commu- 
nities (local authorities. Communes and Districts) which also provided 
all funds for their operation. The only exceptions to this rule were 
the post-secondary schools of public adminis^:ration, social work and 
statistics, which had been founded before the. passage of the Resolution 
and which therefore continued to be financed from the Croatian Repub- 
lic budget. 

In the other Republics, two-year post-secondary schools were 
instituted in a different way: they were founded mostly by Republic 
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government deci'ees or acts of parliament and were therefore financed 
through Republic budgets or special educational funds. Business and 
social service organisations appeared only exceptionally as foundei's 
of such schools in these Republics. That is why changes in post-second- 
ary school networks <merging, liquidation, etc.) wei^e more easily made 
in the other Republics than in Croatia. 

New schemes for educational financing were adopted in all Repub- 
lics in the course of 1968/69. They involved the formation of Associ- 
ations for Educational Financing as new, independent bodies that accu- 
mulate all funds intended for education and then distribute them among 
educational institutions. However, also under the new scheme, the 
pattern of relations between the education system and its users is dif- 
ferent in Croatia from that in the other Yugoslav Republics. 

In addition to the Association for the Financing of Compulsory Edu- 
cation (9 years), Croatia also has the Association for theFinancing of 
Post- Compulsory Education for all secondary and post-secondary schools, 
Colleges and Faculties. The funds that the Association accumulates 
derive from taxes on wages and salaries (3%, taxed at source) and are 
then distributed on the basis of contracts concluded between the Asso- 
ciation and individual educational institutions. Ideally, the funds should 
be allocated to instituiions in accordance with their educational pro- 
grammes, but in practice they are still allocated according to their 
earlier spending patterns. The method of educational financing in 
Croatia at present is regarded as temporary, because it is expected, 
that the Association will in the future establish direct relations with 
those interested in the financing of education (i. e. business and public 
service organisations) and determine with them, in the spirit of self- 
government, what the policies of education should be and how much 
should be spent on it. 

The Associations for Educational Financing in the other Republics 
are nothing but a new type of budgetary body" formed with the express 
purpose of serving as channels for educational funds. In these Repub- 
lics, too, representatives of the economy and social service organi- 
sations influence the policies and. distribution of funds in the sphere of 
education, but Croatia remains the only Yugoslav Republic to envisage 
a direct link between schools and those who pay for their operation or 
use their "products'^ Only time will show which of the two approaches 
is more effective. 

In addition to the fimds received from the Association, the two- 
year post-secondary schools may supplement their income by selling 
their services (in the form of special courses, consultantships, etc.) 
directly to business and social service organisations. 
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IV 



NEED FOR BETTER INTEGRATION 
INTO THE SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



It will be recalled that according to the existing legislation, the 
two-year post -secondary schools are essentially teaching institutions 
of post- secondary level whose main aim is to train personnel for jobs 
requiring limited theoretical knowledge and sound mastery of a given 
technology, together with certain operational skills. Faculties and 
Colleges, on the other hand, are engaged in scientific activities and in 
training and educating personnel for jobs requiring broader scientific 
and theoretical foundations and prepared to follow the development of 
their scientific disciplines and develop new technologies in their fields 
of study. In addition, the existing legislation authorizes Faculties and 
Colleges to organise two-year post- secondary courses as a self-con- 
tained whole, with the awarding of corresponding degrees, or as a 
part of a four -year course. 

However, a new Higher Education Bill is now in preparation (ref- 
erence is made to the Croatian Bill, but the situation is not much dif- 
ferent in the other Republics) which represents a radical departure 
from the existing Higher Education Act in one important respect: while, 
until now, faculties and colleges have as a rule organised first-level 
study as a separate, self-contained unit, and only exceptionally, and 
where the division was impossible, as an integral part of the total two- 
level education, the new legislation - when adopted - will on the con- 
trary make integrated first- and second-level study a rule while a 
separate first level will be considered an exception. 

The following conditions govern admission of students from the 
first to the second cycle: 

Faculty or College Statutes and Faculty or College Boards 
(assemblies of teachers) determine the types of two-year 
post- secondary schools whose graduates can be admitted to 
the second level; 
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if the curricula of particular post-secondary schools do not 
allow their graduates to pursue further studies at the second 
level, faculty boards may establish for these graduates special 
examinations (which can be passed before or during study at 
the second level); 

the post-secondary schools affected by Faculty or College 
Board's decisions may - if dissatisfied with these decisions - 
appeal to Faculty or College Councils and ask that unfavourable 
and what they consider to be unfair decisions be reconsidered. 

According to the present legislation, two-year post-secondary ■ 
schools can, theoretically, become part of the university. Universities 
themselves have made provisions for this in their statutes. Thus, for 
instance, the statutes of the University of Zagreb provide for the mem- 
bership of those post-secondary schools which satisfy certain general 
requirements (that their foundation and operation is in accordance with 
the Higher Education Act and that they accept the Zagreb University 
statutes), and on the condition that this membership will contribute to 
the school's operation and also reflect creditably on all the Faculties 
and Colleges already Included in the university. In practice, however, 
not a single two-year post- secondary school has been admitted into any 
Yugoslav university. This situation is very interesting in view of the 
fact that, first, there are Faculties which still run first-level courses 
of study corresponding closely in all essential respects (such as dura- 
tion and curricula) to similar courses run by post-secondary schools, 
and, second, that a number of post-secondary schools train graduates 
with qualification profiles that no university institution offers at present. 
In short, it can be said that co-operation between two-year post-second- 
ary schools and universities is still only sporadic, despite quite real 
possibilities for such co-operation. The only examples of closer co- 
operation can be found between some faculties and post- secondary 
schools working in the same fields of study. 

As already mentioned, according to the new Higher Education Bills, 
some Yugoslav Republics have chosen to include two-year schools in 
an integrated system of higher education, but that does not imply that 
they are an integrated part of the university set-up. 

Representatives of two-year post-secondary schools want them to 
be part of the universities: they claim that this would improve the 
status of such schools and have a very favourable effect on their edu- 
cational standards; as part of the university, these schools would be 
more ready to accept standr^rds of work and behaviour characteristics 
of Faculties and Colleges. 

Representatives of universities, on the other hand, claim that the 
fundamental difference between Faculties and post-secondary schools 
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is that Faculty teachers must engage in research, while post- 
secondary schools - being essentially teaching institutions - have 
teachers for whom scientific research is only optionaL Furthermore, 
they claim that the inclusion of post-secondary schools would make 
universities too large. However, the problem of size plagues univer^ 
sities even now when post-secondary schools remain outside: it could 
be resolved by forming independent organisational units within 1,he uni- 
versity - either on a territorial basis or by fields of study. 

In a confer euce on the training of economists held in Zadar recently 
a model of education was presented which proposed to organise Univer- 
sity, College and post- secondary school training under a "single roof. 
All institutions training personnel in a given field would form a commu- 
nity and co-or .. te their efforts. This proposal deserves our full 
attention as a serious attempt to approach the problem of personnel 
training :it all levels in a new light and also as a potential solution to 
the problem of relations between post -secondary schools on the one 
hand and Faculties and Colleges on the other. 

In conclusion, we feel that existing legislation does not yet define 
adequately the role and place of first- level education; the draft new 
legislation would even aboli 5h it altogether at Faculties and Colleges, 
merging it with the second level into an Integrated whole. 

There can be no doubt that the need for personnel with first-level 
qualifications is very great and will not be easily satisfied in the fore- 
seeable future. The fact that the draft Higher Education Bill does not 
even provide for separate first-level study at faculties and colleges 
suggests that these institutions are too busy to engage in separate first- 
level training._,Also, since faculties will have to pay increasing atten- 
tion to research (as stipulated in Article 34 of the Bill), the best solu- 
tion would seem to be to take first-level study from the universities 
altogether wherever feasible and to leave it to special two-year post- 
secondary schools. Faculties and Colleges would then have more time 
to concentrate on second- and third-level study, where the tasks are 
different from those on the first level. 
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V 



TEACHERS 



There are two types of teacher's at two-year post-secondary schools: 
a) professors and b) lecturers. According to exii^ting legislation and 
statutes of different schools, a post-secondary school professor's post 
can be held by a person who has a doctor's degree, or who is a second- 
level (university) graduate with a number of professional publications. 
In addition, he should have several years of teaching experience or 
experience in leadership positions in his profession axid should show 
ability for independent teaching. 

The post of lecturer can be held by university graduates showing 
complete mastery of their discipline, as well as experience and ability 
in independent teaching. 

The auxiliary teaching staff at two-year post-secondary schools 
includes Assistant Lecturers, Foreign Language Teachers, Practical 
Exercise Supervisors, Skill Instructors, Technical Assistants, Lab- 
oratory Teachers, etc. Their teaching tasks, as well as the manner 
in which they are appointed, are regulated by the statutes of individual 
schools. 

Appointment to all teaching positions is by public competition. 
Appointments are made on the basis of the report of a specially nominated 
commission, consisting of three to five members, two of v,hom must be 
experts in the discipline for which the appointment is being made and 
all of whom must already hold similar or higher positions. The 
commission reports to the Board of Teachers, which then appoints the 
candidate. But before the appoiatment becomes effective, it must be 
confirmed by the School Council. 

Professors are subject to re-appointment every five years, and 
lecturers and the auxiliary teaching staff every three years< The pro- 
cedure for re-appointment is the same as that for initial appointment. 
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When two-year post-secondary schools were first established, a 
great deal of attention was paid to the recruitment of teachers and the 
auxiliary teaching staff. A certain number of teachers came from 
Faculties, while the rest came from various scientific ajid research 
institutions and business firms. 



In view of the general shortage of teachers at all levels of 
education, only some of the teaching posts could be filled by full- 
time teachers; the majority were filled by part-time teachers 
from Faculties, Colleges and other post-secondary schools, as well as 
from different institutions and business firms. Part-time teachers for 
theoretical subjects came mainly from Faculties, while teachers of 
practical skills were prominent specialists from industry and social 
service organisations. 

Wherever possible, the policy has been to fill all teaching posts by 
full-time staff, but the fact remains that many posts, especially for 
some critical subjects, are still filled by part-time teachers. 

However, this solution offers certain advantages as well. First, 
it is sometimes desirable to have a part-time teacher for a particular 
subject - for instance, when the required amount of teaching, tutorials, 
examinations, etc. does not justify the employment of a person full- 
time. Second, and more important, there are subjects for which it is 
vital for the teacher to remain in constant touch with practical develop- 
ments. The teacher who spends part of his time on an important job 
in industry, business or in a social service organisation is best qual- 
ified to teach students how to combine theory with practice and how to 
apply new discoveries in science and technology most rationally in 
everyday practical work. In addition, he is the person most willing to 
introduce innovations in teaching. 

Another development worth noting is that m^y post-secondary 
school teachers leave their jobs to become teachers at Faculties. Often 
they do this because Faculties offer better opportunities for research; 
sometimes they do it for reasons of prestige, or because salary scales 
are higher at Faculties. A typical example of this development is the 
situation in Nis (Serbia) where a two-year post-secondary school of 
Commerce and Economics was opened in 1956. In 1959 the Faculty of 
Law and Economics was opened in the same city and during the first 
five years of its life seven teachers left the post-secondary school and 
joined the Faculty. Similar examples can be found in other parts of 
the country. 

Since the number of teachers, compared to the number of students, 
is still inadequate, further efforts are being made to increase the num- 
ber of teachers and the au:<iliary teaching staff and create conditions 
for their faster professional, pedagogic and scientific upgrading. 
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Table 12 shows the number of teachers and the auxiliary teaching 
staff in Yugoslav two-year post-secondary schools in 1967/68. 



Remuneration schemes for teachers in two-year post-secondary 
schools are still rather uneven. Teacher salaries have so far depended 
on the financial resources of the founding oi'ganisation: in schools founded 
by rich industries or business organisations, salaries have been much 
higher than in those where founders were various social or public bodies 
or less well-to-do business organisations. 

Many schools have introduced tuition fees to supplement their 
income. Since their students were mainly people already employed 
and whose employers were willing to pay their tuition fees, such schools 
generally managed to secure enough money to pay reasonably high sal- 
aries to their teachers. Thus, in a number of cases, teachers at two- 
year post-secondary schools have had considerably higher salaries than 
their colleagues in comparable grades at Faculties. 

The situation changed to a certain extent when the Association for 
the Financing of Post-Compulsory Education began to operate as a body 
collecting funds from all industrial and business organisations and dis- 
tributing them to educational institutions on the basis of contracts which 
stipulate the kind of educational programme to be offered by each par- 
ticular institution. The qualifications of the institution's teaching staff 
is one of the criteria that determine the amount of money that it can get 
from the Association. 

However, post-secondary schools still find it easier than Faculties 
to obtain additional funds from other sources and to use them to improve 
the salaries of their teaching staff. These additional funds are mainly 
the result of special arrangements that schools make with certain busi- 
ness (and non-business) organisations - usually for courses specially 
prepared for groups of employee^ in these organisations. 

Table 13 gives the monthly ? ..laries of teachers that the Croatian 
Association for the Financing of Post-Compulsqry Education used for 
guidance when signing contracts with Faculties and two-year post- 
secondary schools for 1970.* 




^ Bulletin o f the Croation Association for the Financing of Post -Compulsory Edu 
cation, No. 3, Zagreb, May 1970. 
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VI 



ADMISSION AND STATUS OF STUDENTS 



Admission requirements 

According to existing Yugoslav legislation, all Institutions of higher 
education (including two-year post-secondary schools) admit graduates 
of "adequate" or "corresponding" secondary schools, and the statutes 
of each institution of higher learning specify which types of secondary 
schools are to be regarded as "adequate" for enrolment in that par- 
ticular institution. In practice, however, two-year post-secondary 
schools and all other institutions of higher learning also accept those 
candidates who come from secondary schools which are not "corre- 
sponding", but who can pass the institution's entrance examination and 
satisfy the admission board that they have the necessary knowledge to 
follow the chosen course of study in that institution. Criteria are also 
set for candidates without any formal secondary qualifications; they 
should be over eighteen, have completed at least the eight-year ele- 
mentary school, have a certain amount of working experience, and 
pass the prescribed entrance examination for the chosen course of 
study. 

Such admission regulations were designed to take account of the 
situation in Yugoslav society : a considerable number of people who had 
no opportunity of completing regular secondary education, but who had 
accumulated valuable practical experience and possessed both the 
inclination and ability for higher education, were thus given a chance 
to complete their academic education. 

The draft of the new Higher Education Bill assumes that the situ- 
ation has now changed, that everyone who so wishes can complete 
secondary education, and that only holders of secondary school -leaving 
certificates may be admitted to institutions of higher education. How- 
ever, since the Bill is still in its public discussion stage, it is difficult 
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to say whether all interested forces in the country (for instance, the 
Trade Unions) will accept this provision. 

The present legislation, in providing for the enrolment of persons 
without the necessary secondary school qualifications, stipulates that 
such persons must have worked at least four years in jobs related to 
the candidate's future course of study at a Faculty, College or two- 
year post-secondary school. 

Enrolment in the first year of study is by competitive examination = 
which must be publicly announced at least three months before it is due 
to be held (six months in cases where enrolment is limited by numbers 
of places available). 

Grammar schools (Gymnasia) are generally regarded as "corre- 
sponding" or "adequate" for enrolment in all types of institutions of 
higher education* The general rule is that secondary schools are 
"adequate*' when they correspond to the same field of study as the 
institution of higher education to which the candidate applies. Thus, 
for instance, the secondary technical school of mechanical engineering 
will be considered "adequate" for enrolment at the Faculty of Mechanical 
Engineering or the two-year post-secondary school of Mechanical Engi- 
neering. Similar relatio'^ bips exist in other disciplines; for example, 
the secondary school c less administration is "adequate" for en- 
rolment at the Faculty (. onomics. College of Business Administra- 
tion, or the two-year post-secondary school of Business Administration. 

The entrance examination for candidates without the necessary 
secondary school qualifications covers the subject matter taught in the 
secondary school in the following subjects: the mother tongue and lit- 
erature of the' Yugoslav peoples, mathematics, history, geography, 
physics, chemistry and a foreign language. The contents of the exam- 
ination vary with different institutions of higher education. In most 
cases, the candidate must demonstrate his ability to express himself 
in writing in his mother tongue (this is tested by a composition paper 
he writes), while the scope of coverage in the other subjects listed here 
depends on their relevance to the course of study chosen by the appli- 
cant. Thus, for instance. Engineering Faculties, Colleges and two- 
year post-secondary schools stress the knowledge of mathematics, 
physics and chemistry. 

Differential examinations are set for those candidates who come 
from secondary schools not regarded as "adequate". 

When the number of applicants exceeds the number of places in a 
particular higher education ins^-itution, all applicants must take a se- 
lective examination. Applicants with top secondary school grades and 
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recipients of awards for outstanding results in seconclaiy education 
are exempt from qualifying examinations at many Faculties and two- 
year post-secondary schools. - 

The breakdown of students attending two-year post-secondary schools 
according to their previous school background shows that about one-third 
of students come from grammar schools and approximately two-thirds 
come from secondary technical and vocational schools regarded as 
adequate. 
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VII 



PART-TIME STUDY 



In the early post-war period, interest in part-time study became 
increasingly apparent when a considerable number of people ::lTeady 
engaged in the labc^ur force were seeking ways of continuing their edu- 
cation. Part-time students started to enrol mainly at Faculties, of Law, 
Arts and Letters, and Economics, and at Teacher Training, CoUeges. 
This was understandable in view of the fact that teaching at suoh insti- 
tutions was mainly theoretical and thus students could easily study 
independently either from textbooks, mimeographed lecture notes and/ 
or other sources, without attending lectures and seminars regularly. 
The growing importance of this form of study was soon realized, and 
became regulated by laws, statutes and rules of stud/. For example, 
the already-mentioned Federal Assembly's Resoli"tion on Technical 
Personnel paid special attention to permanent education, in-service 
education and part-time study, and the Federal General Law on Edu- 
cation devotes a separate article to the possibility of part-time higher 
education at post- secondary schools. Colleges, Art Academies, and 
Faculties. Similar stipulations are found in Higher Education Acts of 
the different Yugoslav Republics, while the statutes of individual insti- 
tutions of higher learning lay down detaiSsd conditions and organisation 
of this form of study. 

Part-time study is ope:i to the economically active population of 
Yugoslavia and to those who, though unemployed, are genuinely unable 
to enrol as full-time students. Of course, the applicant must also meet 
all other conditions required for full-time studies. 

Statistics on enrolments show that the number of part-time students 
at two-year post-secondary schools is rising steadily. The last few 
years (see Tables 6, 7 and 8) are an exception. 

The majority of part-time students are enrolled in post -second- 
ary schools of economics and commerce and in teacher training schools; 




a sor.iewhat smaller number are found at post-secondary schools of law 
and public administration and at different types of technical and engi- 
neering schools. 

Post-secondary schools enrolling part-time students provide a 
certain number of facilities enabling them to study more easily. In 
most cases, special classes are held to introduce them to different 
subjects and to teach them methods of independent study. Some schools 
also run special afternoon or evening courses for part-time students 
or invite them, at regular intervals, to come for intensive courses or 
seminar work. Laboratory work and practical exercises for part-time 
students are usually shorter but also more intensive than for their full- 
time colleagues. Like lectures and seminars, they are arranged to 
suit students* free time. Teachers meet students individually or in 
groups in pre-examination periods and during the preparation of sem- 
inar papers and reports. 

Some post-secondary schools are seeking new ways of developing 
contacts with their part-time students and improving the system of 
part-time study as a whole. The Merchant Navy Post-Secondary School 
of Piran, for example, has introduced a correspondence course for its 
first-year students; the Two- Year Post-Secondary School of Economics 
in Varazdin offers a correspondence course for both years of study in 
some of its departments. Plans are now under way for a correspondence 
course with programmed textbooks. 

Since nrmst part-time students live and work outside the place where 
their school is situated, post-secondary schools often set up special 
"Part-time Study Centres" in places where there are sufficient num- 
bers of part-time students in need of assistance. Such centres are 
usually organised and run in conjunction with large business organisa- 
tions, institutions, professional societies, some schools, and adult 
education centres of the region (People's and Workers 's Universi- 
ties, etc. ). 

Schools usually appoint one teacher, or a panel of teachers, re- 
sponsible for the work of local centres. 

The number of local centres for part-time study is fairly high and 
their network is well developed. In 1965/66 there were 236 such centres 
throughout the country and they offered assistance to over 12, 000 part- 
time students. The highest proportion of local centres was run by 
post-secondary schools of economics and commerces, followed by 
teacher training schools and technical schools of different kinds. 

The high number of part-time study centres in large and small 
towns in different parts of the country is a sign of the growing desire 
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of people already employed to seek further education; it is also a sign 
of the important role played by the two-year post-secondary schools in 
meeting this need. The rapid growth of such centres has however 
sometimes resulted in inadequate working conditions: some centres 
lacked the n.3cessary material and professional support and the quality 
of their work was rightly criticized. On the other hand, there are 
numerous centres which have done excellent work in training part-time 
students and which can serve as models of organisation. 

It is generally agreed that in the field of higher education two-year 
post-secondary schools have done the biggest job in providing education 
for those already in employment. They are still seeliing new forms 
of part-time education that would meet the needs of the economy and 
the aspirations and motivations of the students themselves. In this, 
they have to struggle with time and distance; they have to adjust their 
programmes of instruction to the needs and abilities of students; and 
they have to bear in mind modern principles of adult education. 

It cannot be claimed that .part-time post-secondary education has 
reached maximum efficiency: the proportion of part-time studaits who ' 
complete their studies in time is still below expectation; and many students 
prolong their studies considerably. A certain number of part-time 
students, like those enrolled at Faculties, drop out before they reach 
the end of the prescribed course of study. The reasons given for drop- 
out are varied: poor health, family obligations, difficulties in the job, 
lack of understanding and support in the firm, loss of motivation for 
study, etc. However, it can probably be said that even a few semesters 
of part-time study and a few successful examinations may widen the 
students* horizons and enable them to do better in their jobs. 

There is no difference in curricula between part-time and full-time 
studies: students in both categories study the same subjects, have the 
same number of practical exercises and seminars, the same number 
of examinations, are required to write the same seminar papers and 
reports and expected to possess the same amount of Icnowledge at final 
examinations. That is why no distinction is made between graduates 
who were part-time students and those who studied full-time. 

In addition to being an important form of persomiel upgrading, 
part-time study also offers, ir. many cases, the only opportunity for 
improving the qualification structure of the labour force in particular 
sectors. This is precisely why many business and social service 
organisations have attached a great deal of importance to part-time 
study and have been ready to help both schools and students engaged 
in this form of education. 

Students are often relieved of some of their duties at work in order 
to attend lectures, seminars, tutorials, or practicf.vl exercises. In 
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other cases they ai6 allowed to work shorter hours, work in the shift 
that is mofit conven.i<^nt to them, or take unpaid leave. Some firms pay 
their employees' travel expenses ind daily allowrmces to go to school. 
Others pay their tuition fees, buy them books and other supplies. In 
some cases, part-time students are allowed to work shorter hours or 
stay at home for a few days in th-^ period before examinations and for 
the preparation of papers and ie:)orts. 

These benefits naturally vary from company to company, depending 
on their personnel and training policies and on tbii general attitude 
towards skilled people and education. 
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VIII 



RELATIONS BETWEEN POST-SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
AND SOCIETY 



We have already noted that the encouragement given to form a 
network of Two- Year Post -Secondary Schools came originally from the 
Yugoslav Federal Assembly as an expression of the country's need for 
technical personnel with this particular level of qualification 

Although the rapid expansion created numerous problems, the gen- 
eral conclusion remains that the majority of these schools have fulfilled 
society ^s expectations. This can best be seen in the increased employ- 
ment of post-secondary school graduates, since this reflects clearly the 
needs of society for specialists trained in such schools. 

Employment of post- secondary school graduates 

The employment of post- secondary school graduates can be fol- 
lowed throughout the period beginning 31st March, 3961, (date of the 
census) and ending in 1968: 

Table 14 shows that the increase in employment was fastest for 
the category of employees with post -secondary school qualifications. 
Their proportion in iha total labour force increased correspondingly 
during this period: in 1961 they accounted for 2. 1% of the economically 
active population; the percentage rose to 2. 5% in 1966 and 2. 6% in 
1967, to reach 3.3% in 1968. (The proportion of people with university 
qualifications was 4. 9% in 1968. ) 

In view of this trend and the large number of people (in R.bsolute 
terms) with such qualifications, it is justifiable to stress the economic 
and social relevance of this type of education. . 

Another indicator of the importance of post-secondary education 
is the number of jobs for which this education is required (Table 15). 
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Table 14. NUMBER OF PEOPLE EMPLOYED 
(IN THOUSANDS) 



CATEGORIES 
OF EMPLOYEES 


1961 


1966 


1967" 


1968 


INDEX 
196S/1961 


Total employed .... 


3,313 


3,351 


3,529 


3>508 


105. 9 


TTn i^7^vG itvT 

UIILV CI tSlLy 

qualifications 


122 


152 


158 


173 


141. 8 


qualifications 


60 


88 


93 


116 


163. 1 


Secondarj?^ 

qualifications 


361 


425 


434 


4 75 


131. 6 


Highly skilled 


160 


206 


199 


234 


14e . 9 


Skilled workers 


760 


839 


851 




:(iv. 7 



SOURCES ; 1961 and 1966 - Statistical Bulletin published by the Federal Buie^u of 

Statistics; 

1969 - Census of population gainfi'.Uv employed; 

1968 - Statistical Yearbook of Yugoslavia , published by the Federal Bureau of 
Statistics (1970). 



A certain reduction in the number of jobs requiring post-secondary 
school qualifications is the result of changes in the level of employment. 
Comparing these figures with those given in the preceding Table 14, we 
note that 41% of jobs requiring post-secondary qualifications remained 
vacant in 1966; in 1969, the percentage was reduced to 24%. 

Apart from the social science graduates, all other types of graduates 
- particularly those coming from technical and medical schoo s - are in 
much greater demand than before. In 1968, graduates from teacher 
training and medical schools were employed m.ainly in the non-productive 
branches (i.e. social service organisations); those from social science 
schools were evenly distributed in the productive and non-productive 
branches, while oth»jr categories of graduates were employed mainly 
in the productive branches of the economy (Table 17) . 

We see that the demand of the economy and social services for 
two-year post-secondary school gradu,ites grew over the period under 
review, with the exception of social science graduates, where the de- 
mand declined. Available data do not allow a more detailed analysis 
of the structure of demand; such an analysis would possibly modify the 
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T_able 15 . NUMBER (IN THOUSANDS) AND PERCENTAGE OF JOBS 
REQUIRING DIFFERENT LEVELS OF QUALIFICATION 



REQUIRED LEVEL 
OF QUALIFICATION 
AND SKILL 


30.9. 


1966 


31.3, 


1967 


31.1. 


19GS 


NUMBER 


% 


NUMBER 


% 


NUMBER 


% 


University 
qualifications ..... 


207 


5. 8 


224 


6.4 


218 


6.2 


Post-secondary 
qualifications .... 


149 


4.2 


159 


4. 5 


152 


4.3 


- in the economy . . 

- social services . 


69*^ 
80 


2.3 
13.4 


. 70 
89 


2. 5 
13.4 


66 
86 


2.3 
13.3 


Secondary 
qualifications .... 


499 


14. 1 


533 


15. 1 


530 


15. 1 


Highly skilled 


319 


9. 0 


328 


9.3 


318 


9. 1 


Skilled workers 


1,002 


28.2 


1,059 


30. 0 


992 


28.3 



SOURCES: 1966 - Statistical Bulletin No. 488. 

1967 - Census of population gainfully employed. 

1968 - Statistical Yearbook of Yugoslavia (1970). 



Table 16 . NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF POST -SECONDARY 
SCHOOL GRADUATES IN THE LA.BOUR FORCE 
- BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 



MAIN GROUPS 
OF Pr jT -SECONDARY 
(FlRPr-LEVa) SCHOOLS 


1966 


1968 


INDEX 
1968/1966 


NUMBER 


% 


NUMBER 


% 


Teacher tra'tning . . . 


32,757 


41. 7 


41,557 


39. 8 


127 


Social sciences 


6,634 


8.5 


5,761 


5. 5 


87 


Technical and 














6,263 


7.9 


9,254 


8.9 


148 




1,6?,3 ' 


2.2 


2, 178 


2.2 


133 




3,705 


4. 7 


5, 187 


4. 9 


140 




27,511 


35. 0 


40,423 


38.7 


147 


Total 


78,503 


100. 0 


104,360 


100. 0 


133 
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general picture to a certain extent. But the general conclusion remains 
that the highest demand is for technical and engineering school graduates, 
a pattern characteristic of the Yugoslav economy in recent years. 

Post^secondary school graduates occupy important managerial po- 
sitions in industry and other branches of the economy. A rough indica- 
tor of this situation is obtained through an analysis of reappointments 
of general managers of various business firms in 1966 and 1968 (gen^ 
eral managers of Yugoslav firms are subject to reappointment at reg- 
ular intervals). In 1966, 1,077 general managers were reappointed; 
their qualification structure was as follows (cf. Statistical Bulletin, 
Nos. 447and 570); 188 (17.4%) had university backgrounds, 188 (17.4%) 
had post-secondary school backgrounds, while 741 (65. 2%) had other 
types of qualification. In 1968, 2,727 general managers were reap- 
pointed, of whom 566 (20. 8%) were university graduate.>, 369 (13. 5%) 
were post -secondary school gr aduates, and 1,792 (65. 7%) belonged to 
other categories of qu.alification. 

One concludes from such figures that the number post-secondai y 
school graduates among general managers of Yugoslav enterprises is 
about 15%, which is a pretty high figure considering that post -secondary 
graduates compete for these jobs with university graduates. Another 
interesting illustration is given by the results of a recent survey by the 
Market Research Institute of Belgrade in 16 Serbian business firms 
(the results refer to the situation at the end of 1969). The sixteen 
firms had 490 people in managerial and executive positions; 209 of them 
(42.7%) had imiversity qualifications, while 60 (12.2%) had post-second- 
ary qualifications. 

Data are also available on the number of unemployed post ^second- 
ary school graduates: in 1965, there were 407 of them, in 1967 there 
were 1,520, in 1968 3,101, and in 1970 4,504. (Cf. Bulletins of the 
Federal Employment Office for these years. ) The unemployment of 
post -secondary school graduates at the time when many jobs requiring 
such qualifications remain unfilled is most often due to the fact that 
some business organisations remain closed to qualified people, par- 
ticularly yoimg specialists. * 

It is interesting to observe the distribution of unemployed graduates 
by types of schools from which they come: 



* This apparently Illogical unwillingness on the part of industry must be considered 
at the macro-level: as each enterprise works as an economic unit, autonomous in the eco- 
nomic and self-managemental sense, the employment of a new member in the unit apparently 
decreases the overall income of the unit which has therefore to be divided among a larger 
number of recipients^ This is often the main reason to the resistance to new job openings. 
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Table 18 . UNEMPLOYMENT OF POST-SECONDARY 
SCHOOL GRADUATES 



TYPES OF POST- 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


30, 6, 1968 


OA 1 ni A 

30, b. ly < u 


i\i"r\ I7V 1 A 


Technical and 










242 


258 


106. 6 


Economic and 










756 


611 


80. 8 


Public administration . . 


280 


369 


131. 8 


Social work 


116 


157 


135. 3 




428 


1,587 


371. 7 




1,280 


803 


62. 7 


Total 


3, 101 


4,505 


145.2 



While the unemployment of economic and commercial school grad- 
uates is on its way down and that of technical and engineering school 
graduates shows a mild upward trend, the unemployment of graduates 
coming from post-secondary teacher training schools shows a dramatic 
increase. This can be explained by the fact that many types of schools 
employing such graduates have either closed down or cut down their 
activities, but it is still noteworthy that at the end of 1968 there were 
over 6,000 unfilled jobs in various cultural and social institutions for 
which teacher training school graduates were well qualified. The num- 
ber of unemployed graduates coming from ''other" post-secondary 
schools is reduced, owing to the fact that such schools have adapted 
to the needs of the economy and social service organisations. * 

The unemployment of post-secondary school graduates - like the 
unemployment of other types of manpower - also has its marked regional 
characteristics, as can be seen from the Table 19, which gives the region- 
al breakdown of unemployment for post-secondary, teacher training 
school graduates. 



* It can also be argued that the main cause of discrepancy between job openings 
and unemployment of graduates of the two-year post-secondary schools is the fact that the 
majority ci the graduates want to stay in the bigger cities where they have studied and are 
unwillinr^^ to go to the regions and villages that most feel th'^ need for teachers and other experts. 
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Table 19. NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED TEACHER TRAINING 
SCHOOL GRADUATES AND AVAILABLE JOB OPENINGS, 
BY REPUBLICS AND AUTONOMOUS PROVINCES, 



30th 


SEPTEMBER, 


1969 




REGION 


(I) 


(2) 


(2-1) 


UNEMPLOYED 


JOB OPENINGS 


DIFFERENCE 


Bosnia and 








Herzegovina , 


84 


■ 80 


-4 


Montenegro 


23 


3 


-20 


Croatia 


405 


65 


-340 


Macedonia 


245 


32 


-2 13 


Slovenia 


29 


141 


+ 112 




570 


76 


-494 




107 


14 


-93 




12 


12 


0 




1,475 


423 


-1,052 



Table 19 shows that Slovenia, for instance, has a shortage of 
teacher training school graduates - judging merely by the demand re-- 
corded in municipal employment offices. In Kosovo, too, there are as 
many job openings as there are unemployed graduates, and the excess 
number of graduates in Bosnia and Herzegovina and Montenegro is 
negligible. The problem of finding jobs for such graduates is thus 
confined to the remaining four parts of the country, and particularly 
to their cities. In Serbia, for instance, Belgrade, Kragujevac and Nis 
record 324 unemployed graduates and only 32 job openings; in Croatia, 
the cities of Zagreb, Rijeka and Sisak have 259 unemployed graduates 
from post-secondary teacher training schools and only 8 vacant jobs. 

The present discrepancy between increased demand for two-year 
post-secondary school graduates on the one hand and their growing un- 
employment in recent years on the other, could be removed by filling 
all jobs requiring post-secondary qualifications with adequately trained 
people, by effecting a certain amouut of re-orienla'tion in the schools 
and by their better regional distribution. If this could be done Yugoslavia 
would have a shortage, rather than a surplus, of po3t-secondary school 
graduates. The shortage would be particularly pronounced in the tech- 
nical and engineering, economic and commercial branches, and in some 
other types of specialist training. 
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Types of co-operation between Two-Year Post-Secondary Schools and 



the economy 



In order to improve the relations between two-year post-secondary 
schools and the economy, the Federal Chamber of Commerce has made 
a survey of the existing types of co-operation between such schools and 
the economy. The interesting results of this survey are presented here 
in svmrn j.Ty form. 

The survey covered 95 business organisations and 41 two-year 
post-secondary schools. Of the 95 business organisations from' all 
parts of Yugoslavia, 75 were industrial, 6 agricultural, 3 trade orga- 
nisations, 4 building and 7 transport organisations. Of the 41 schools, 
8 were social science schools, 24 technical and engineering, and 9 
agricultural schools. 

1. Results of the survey In schools 

According to the results of this survey, co-operation between post- 
secondary schools and business organisations exist in the following 
spheres : 

a) financing; 

b) personnel training and permanent education; 

c) exchange of experts; 

d) research and development activities; 

e) participation of representatives of business firms in schools^ 
bodies of self-government; 

f) scholarships,- 

Most schools have developed some form of co-operation with the 
economy but very few of them have formal bodies entrusted with this 
function, such as joint committees or groups of teachers: only 3 schools 
included in the survey had joint committees, and 4 schools had groups 
of teachers for contacts with business organisations. 



a) -financing 

The figures show that the total income in 1969 was about 24% more 
than in 1968. Exrrpt for the grants from scientific research funds, 
which were Muced, income from all other sources was higher in 1969. 



The funds provided by educational financing associations represented 
64. 7% of the total income of two-year post-secondary schools in 1969; 
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the comparable figure for Faculties was 80%. It is also important to 
note that the relative importance of this source is decreasing, while 
that of industry and Individuals who pay their own tuition fees is in- 
creasing. This is explained by the large number of part-time enrolments 
in post-secondary schools; since educational financing associations do 
not pay as much for part-time study as they do for full-time, business 
orgsmisations (and individual students) have to pay the difference. 



Table 20. SCHOOL INCOME BY SOURCE 
(IN THOUSANDS OF DINARS) 



SOURCE 


■ 1968 


1969 












NUMBER 


% 


NUMBER 


% 


Educational financing 
associations 


26, 192 


66. 7 


'31,315 


64. 7 


Business 


6,823 


1'^. 5 


8,950 


18.4 


Students* fees 


3,6(51 


9. 3 


4,411 


9. 1 


Government agencies 
and social service 


390 


0.9 


615 


1.2 


Revenue from school 
publishing activities . . . 


818 


2.3 


1,494 


3. 3 


Grants from scientific 


24 


0. 0 


13 


0. 0 




1,308 


3. 3 


1,590 


3. 3 


Total 


39,216 


100. 0 


48,388 


100. 0 



The distribution of the main sources of income varies considerably 
according to the type of the post-secondary school, as shown in Table 21. 

The table shows that social science and economics schools get a 
much lesser percentage of their income from educational financing 
associations than technical, engineering and agricultural schools. It 
is also clear from this table that business and industrial firms and 
private individuals paying their own tuition fees contribute much more 
to social science and economics schools than they do to other types of 
schools. 
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Table 21 . SCHOOL INCOME BY SOURCE 
AND TYPE OF SCHOOL (1968) 

Thoasands of dinars 



SOURCE 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


TECHNICAL 
AND 
ENGINEERING 


AGRICU LTUIIAL 




AMOUNT 


% 


AMOUNT 


% 


AMOUNT 


% 


Educational financing 
associations 


4,618 


37. 5 


20,668 


73. 8 


6,029 


11, 6 


Business 

organisations 


4,292 


34. 9 


3,618 


12. 8 


1,040 


13.4 


Students* fees .... 


1,909 


15. 5 


2,071 


7. 3 


431 


5.6 


Government 
agencies and social 
service organisations 


44 


0. 3 


563 


2. 0 


8 


0. 1 


Revenue from school 
publishing activities. 


1,253 


10. 2 


224 


0. 8 


18 


0. 1 


Grants from sci- 
entific research 






10 


0. 0 


3 


0. 0 


Other sources .... 


193 


1. 6 


1, 150 


4. 1 


247 


3. 2 


Total 


12,309 


100. 0 


28,304 


100. 0 


7,776 


100. 0 



b) Personnel trainin^x and permanent education 

This form of co-operation involves training programmes, occa- 
sional seminars and symposia, on-the-job training for students during 
the summer, organisation of special courses at the request of interested 
business organisations and preparation of plans for manpower training. 
The following results have been achieved through these forms of co- 
operation: 

1) Specialist programmes were organised by 4 two-year post- 
secondary schools for 499 participants; 

2) occasional seminars and symposia were organised by 15 
schools; 52 seminars were attended by 1,245 participants; 

3) on-the-job training was organised for 2, 151 students during 
the summer n onths by 19 schools in 1968/69; 
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4) 57 subjects were introduced into the curricula of 8 schools at 
the* request of industrial and business organisations; tech- 
nical schools were particularly active in this form of co- 
operation ; 

5) 'manpower training schemes were developed by 15 post- second- 
ary schools in co-operation with the economy. 

c) Exchange of experts 

1) Use of experts from business firms as lecturers or auxiliary 
teachers in post-secondary schools. 

Of the 41 schools covered by this survey, 39, of which 31 were tech- 
nical schools, used professional people from industry as their part- 
time lecturers or auxiliary teachers; 312 professional staff from indus- 
';ry were employed as part-time lecturers and 138 as auxiliary teachers. 
The average for all schools was 8 industrial experts employed a; lec- 
turers and 4 as auxiliary teachers per school. 

2) Re-training and specialization of post-secondary school 
teachers in industrial and business organisations. 

In the course of 1968 and 1969 12 two-year post-secondary schools 
sent their teachers and auxiliary teaching staff to industrial and busi- 
ness organisations for periods of specialization; 43 teachers were 
involved in 1968, 52 in 1969. The numbers are growing in social sci- 
ence and economics schools and decreasing somewhat in technical and 
eng*ineering schools. This form of co-operation is still inadequately 
developed and further efforts will be necessary. 

d) Research and development activities 

This form of co-operation is not as extensive with post- secondary 
schools as it is with Faculties, which can be regarded as natural in 
view of the fact that post-secondarv schools are primarily teaching and 
not research institutions. 

In !.968, 11 two-year post-secondary schools concluded contracts 
with business organisations for 67 research projects; the number of 
projects ;n 1969 v/as 94. A more detailed analysis of these contracts 
would probably show that they were for smaller projects and practical 
analytic work, rather than for large-scale research projects. But 
even smaller projects such as these are useful for both industry and 
schools and should be encouraged. 

Most of the research contracts with business organisations were 
concluded by social science and economics schools. Thus, in the year 
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1969, 8 of these schools concluded 49 contracts, while 24 technical and 
engineering schools concluded only 25. 

The number of teachers and auxiliary teaching staff from schools 
engaged in research projects was much smaller than the number of those 
actually qualified to do such work^ In 1968 only 54 post-secondary school 
teachers were engaged in research projects ; the corresponding figure 
for 1969 was 64. Admittedly, some teachers were engaged as researchers 
in their individual capacities: about 100 in 1968 and about 120 in 1969. 
Teachers from technical and engineering schools led the way, both in 
collective arrangements and as private individuals. 

The figures of the survey show clearly that two-year post-second- 
ary schools have both the physical and human potential to imdertake 
applied research of value to the economy and to society as a whole. 
The schools covered by this survey had 6 institutes, 8 laboratories, 
and 1 computer centre; a total of 23 out of the 41 schools examined had 
facilities which could be profitably exploited by the economy. These 
facilities existed mainly in technical and agricultural schools but were 
also to be found in other types of establishment. 

There is no doubt that this type of co-operation benefits all parties 
concerned and therefore needs to be encouraged and planned in such a 
way that scarce resources are used efficiently and rationally. 

e) Participation of business firms^ repres entatives in 
schools' bodies of self-government 

At the time of the survey, 25 schools had 120 representatives of 
business and industry in their self-government bodies. This form of 
participation was best developed in technical schools, while it was less 
satisfactory in other types of school's, and there is a growing feeling 
that more attention should be given to it. 

f) Scholarships 

A considerable proportion of students in post- secondary schools 
were recipients of regular scholarships provided by business and indus- 
trial organisations. In thirty out of the 41 schools 2,330 students were 
receiving scholarships (1,052 of them full-time, 1,278 part-time). 
Scholarships were most frequent at schools for economics and commerce. 
These figures refer only to regular scholarships and do not include var- 
ious occasional grants or subsidies given to part-time students by their 
firms. Nor do they include numerous other material benefits that part- 
time students frequently receive. 
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Results of the survey in business organisations 



The 95 business and industrial organisations included in the survey 
employed 392,400 workers and employees. Their qualification struc- 
ture was as follows: 2. 8% with university qualifications, 1. 68% with 
post- secondary qualifications. The highest number of people with post- 
secondary qualifications were employed in trade organisations (4.4%), 
followed by agriculture and industry. The percentage of employees 
with university and post- secondary backgrounds ranged from 0. 2 to 
15. 5% of the total labour force of the different organisations under 
review. 

No special analysis need be made of the forms rf co-operation 
between these organisations and post-secondary schools; a sufficiently 
clear picture was given above. 

Co -ops ration with two-year post-secondary schools in 1969 involved 
the foUowng: 

. y 

228 contracts for research projects were signed with two- 
year post- secondary schools and faculties, with 286 experts 
from these firms taking part in the research; 

224 experts from these firms served as part-time lecturers 
or auxiliary teaching staff at post-secondary schools; 

520 employees of the firms were doing post-graduate work; 
1, 121 attended specialization courses; 557 attended various 
courses and symposia organised by two-year post-sec ondarj^ 
schools and faculties; 3,842 people from these firms were 
part-time students; 4, 194 students spent varying periods of. 
on-the-job training in these firms during vacations; 

40 of the firms under review were involved, in one way or 
another, in the preparation of training programmes and cur- 
ricula i'or faculties and two-year post-secondary schools; 17 
firm.s established their own personnel training and development 
programmes in co-operation withi'appropriate post- secondary 
schools and faculties; 

89 out of the 95 firms included in the survey provided 8, 132 
scholarships for full-time and part-time students; 

178 faculty and post-secondary school representatives were 
included in workers* management bodies of ten of the business 
and industrial firms; 

29 firms allocated special funds in 1969 for the purchase of 
equipment for iaculties and two-year post-secondary schools; 

25 firms were making plans to allocate considerable funds for 
these purposes in 19 70, 
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3. Summary 



Even fx'om this fairlj^ small sample, and considei'ing the i^elatively 
short period of observation, it can b^* concluded that there is active 
collaboration between the economy and post- secondary schools. What 
is needed now is a more carefui evaluation and generalization of positive 
experiences to stren^hen this relationship and give it a more permanent 
character. 



The different types of co^operafion are still rather limited in num- 
ber, and it IS to be hoped that close.r links will follow the integration 
proces-^j now under way between business and industry on the one hand 
and post-secondary schools on the other. 

The comparatively limited involvement of experts from business 
and industrial firms and from post-secondary schools in research pi^o- 
jects, permanent education schemes, and self-government bodies of 
the schools means that much more should be done to strengthen relations 
between educational institutions and the outside world on the basis of 
the principles stated by the Federal Assembly Resolution on Technical 
Personnel. 

The economy quite riglitly expects the two-year post-secondaiy 
schools to become much more actively engaged in seeking solutions to 
certain vital issues such as personnel planning and training or optimum 
utilization of production capacities, etc. 

The present analysis, however, shows that it is also up to the eco- 
nomj^ to try to combine its own educational effort with effoi'ts made by 
educational institutions. Clo^e co-operation is indispensable if the 
present economic reform is to succeed. 

Support for the development of close links and co-operation between 
the economy and the educational system should, in its own interests, be 
the responsibility of society as a whole. The economy and higher edu- 
cation should be united by the common need to develop and acquire 
Ivnowledge, and this must be done both in institutions of higher learning 
and in business and industry. The only questions that remain are those 
of organisational mechanisms, of material possibilities, of realistic 
assessment. Such questions can be resolved jointly by schools a.ud 
business organisations, with the support and encouragement of various 
social and government bodies. 
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IX 



CONCLUSION 



The introduction of new technologies, organisational gTo\vth and 
new methods of work have necessitated further specialization" and per- 
manent education for many of the existing jobs; at the same time, many 
new jobs opened for which new skills were needed at different levels of 
qualification. 

In seeking new forms and methods of education, two-year post- 
econdary schools have proved to be the most convenient type of edu- 
cational institution. By offering an intermediary level of education, 
between the secondary school and the university, the two-year popl- 
secondary school facilitates the choice of studies in accordance with 
individual aspirations and abilities. 

The legal status of post-secondary schools is regulated by Federal 
and Republican legislation. This legislation makes such schools an 
integral part of the Yugoslav Mgher education system; in practice, too, 
they have become recognized as institutions of higher learning performing 
a most useful function for the economy and social services. 

The training programmes and curricula of these schools reflect 
the need of society and the economy for new types of skills. The pro- 
grammes and curricula are highly adaptable to the specific requirements 
of business, industrial, and social sei^ice organisations. They are 
also adapted to the needs of the particular regions in which the schools 
operate. They follow very closely new developments in science and 
technology and are subject to continuous modification and modernization. 

Admission requirements to two-year post-secondary schools are 
very similar to those for other types of institutions of higher learning. 
Owing to their better geographical distribution, these schools have a 
much better regional and social distribution of the student body than 
have the universities. Part-time study is also more developed in these 
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schools than is the case at universities. Their contribution to an im- 
pro\^ccl qualification structure of the Yugoslav economy by adult and 
permanent education of those already employed has been considerable. 

The teaching staff of post-secondary schools comes from existing 
faculties or colleges or is recruited from among the prominent spe- 
cialists in economic or social service organisations. Appointments 
and promotions are regulated by law and by the statutes of individual 
schools. Recently, there has been an increase in the number of teachers 
with doctoral or master degrees, and the teacher/ student ratio is also 
improving. The widely accepted view is that it is useful to have a cer- 
tain number of part-time teachers, who will enrich teaching by their 
practical achievements and experiences. 

The increased number of schools and their more even distribution 
throughout the country has resulted also in the establishment of closer 
ties with business and industry and with various school social service 
organisations, which have thus found themselves in a position to influ- 
ence education in the direction of their owii needs. The same fact has 
contributed also to a better distribution of qualified graduates in dif- 
ferent parts of the country and different branches of the economy. 

Following a period of rapid expansion -of higher education, including 
post-secondary education, a new process of consolidation and rational- 
ization has now set in. Some institutions of higher learning have merged; 
a certain amount of rationalization has been introduced in the system 
of study and in the organisation of teaching. 

The place and role of two-year post-secondary schools in the sys- 
tem of higher education is now better understood than it used to be: 
they are recognized as very useful institutions for the successful edu- 
cation of skilled personnel needed by modern society. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The main forms of short-cycle 'ligher education in Fiance are now 
centred in the lUTs. This paper will therefore deal only with the iat- 
ters' relations with the universities. * It should be remembered, though 
that they have not always enjoyed this monopoly. Before 1966 the science 
faculties offered preparatory courses leading to the Dipl6me d'etudes 
superieures techniques (PEST), and the technical lycees provided - and 
in many cases still do provide - post - Baccalaur eat classes for higher 
technicians leading to the brevet de technicien sup^rieur <BTS). In 
addition, the law faculties offer'^d student not holding the Baccalaur eat 
a two-year course' called the capacite en droit, and this has been con- 
tinued by their successors, the unites «' ^n* ^ngij^ment et de recherche 
(UER). ... ~" 

Finally, while the term short-cycle is generally tal^en to mean a 
two-year cycle of higher education, it should not be forgotten that in 
the old ur iversities the faculties and institutes offered three-year 
courses which were quite separate from the now classic two, four and 
six-yoar^^l^cula leading to the DUEL (Dipldme universitaire d'etudes 
litteraiflB^R* DUES (Diplfime universitaire d'etudes scientifiques) , the. 
Master's degree (Maftrise) and the Doctorate. This v 1 and still is 
true of the institutes of pc itical studies - coupled with centres pre- 
paring for careers in public administration - and of the science and 
arts degrees preparing for the teaching profession ( Licence d^ensei - 
gnement) with a three-year course of study. It was also the rule in the 
law faculties before the 1956 reform which extended the Licence course 
to four years. It is the lengthening of studies in general that is re~ 
sponsible for the trend that gradually led the faculties to opt in favour 
of long cycles. 

* For a fuller understanding of tkts paper, foreign readers unfamiliar with French 
terminology and the French system of education and administration may need to refer tc other 
documents, such as the Ugher Education Orientation Act and Michel-Yves Bernard's brok 
"Les Instituts universitaires de technologle" , Dunod. 1970. 
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Since three-year courses can hardlj' be assimilated to real short- 
cycle courses, this study is confined only to short-cycle courses in 
the strict sense of the term, i.e. those organised in the lUTs. Al- 
though of recent creation, these establishments existed before the new 
universities were established under the November 1968 Higher Educa- 
tion Orientation Act - hence the problem of their relationship with these 
universities, involving the familiar issue of '^association" versus "inte- 
gration". 

Admittedly, the Decree of 7th January 1966 creating the lUTs 
established them from the start as university institutes,* but there can 
be no doubt that the universities at that time were no more than an ad- 
ministrative framework, not an educational structure. The faculties 
and institutes which were formally part of the imiversity were, in fact, 
autonomous. For almost four years, therefore, the first lUTs operated 
without having to take account of any university policy; the constraints 
on them were due to the centralized structure of French higher educa- 
tion and arose at Ministry level (central government and advisory bodies) 
and at the Academie and Rector at level. ** The change brought about by 
the Law of 12th November 1968, establishing the new universities as 
public establishments of a scientific and cultural nature, therefore posed 
a twofold problem: that of the place and role of the lUT vis-a-vis or 
within the universities. 

With regard to this problem, the pluri-disciplinary universities 
would either at last provide an appropriate structure within which the 
lUT, receivingthe status of UER, would be ableto achieve fulldevelop- 
ment - Michel-Yves Bernard writes: "lUT is the unit in the new univer- 
sity naturally designed to provide training for higher technicians"*** - 
or, dominated by the traditional disciplines of the old faculties, they 
would appear as an additional constraint designed to submit the specific 
role of the lUT to the uniformity of traditional higher education and 
would force them to move backwai'ds. 

Faced with this question, the Government decided to try the exper- 
iment of incorporating the lUTs in the new universities, while at the 
■same time protecting them against tae above-mentioned dangers by 
provisions derogating from the law applicable to UERs. This is the 
significance of the Decree of 20th January 1969, which, while it did 
not confer on lUTs the status of a public corporation independent' of the 
universities,**** did establish them as "derogatory" UERs and kept 
them to a certain extent under a priori State control. 

* Michel-Yves Bernard, Les instituis universitaires de technologie, Dunod, 1970. 
** Michel-Yves Bernard, op. cit . , pp.47 and 55. 
*** Michel -Yves Bernard, op. cit. , p. 130. 
**** Unlike the instituts d 'Etudes politiques, some schools of engineering and mcuica- 
"ERs, the IDT have not acquired even the status of public establishments attached to the 
[liversilies. 
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This policy still constitutes the legal basis of the lUTs in the new 
French universities. An attempt will be made to try to assess the 
effect not so much with respect to the law or administrative regulations , 
as in the light of experience. The problems raised by this situation will 
be analysed with reference first to the place and then to the role of lUTs 
in the universities. A few suggestions on how to improve the situation 
will also be made. 



A. 
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I 

THE PLACE OF lUTs IN THE UNIVERSITIES 



According to their initial statute, (Decree of 7th January 1966) the 
lUTs were originally set up as university institutes; the Decree of 
20th January 1969, which amended this Decree, established them as 
UERs ^'as defined in Article 3 of the Act of 12th November 1968'^ As 
already indicated, lUTs are therefore not autonomous establishments 
in relation to the universities. The Decree of 20th January 1969 merely 
left open the possibility of making them public establishments of a sci- 
entific and cultural nature attached to the universities. However, so 
far the Government has not made use of this possibility and for the time 
being does not seem to want to do so. As UERs, on the other hand, 
lUTs are subject to derogatory provisions, and this '^protectionism'^ 
gives them a unique position within the universities. 

This derogatory situation first of all concerns the creation of lUTs . 
While the common-law UERs are created, on the initiative of the uni- 
versity, by Decree of the Recteur d'Academie,. it is the Government, . 
on the recommendation of the Conseil national de I'enseignement sup6- 
I'ieur et de la recherche, that is responsible for establishing lUTs. In 
addition, the curricula offered by lUTs and their corresponding internal 
structure are laid down by Decree of the Ministry of Education. This 
shows clearly that, a priori . State control continues to exist. 

The administration of the JUTs constitutes also an exception to the 
common law governing UERs. While the maximum number of members 
on the respective UER and lUT Councils (40 for the former, 39 for the 
latter) is almost exactly the same, membership of the lUT Administrative 
Councils is governed by a common regulation prescribing, in particular, 
the presence of outside members. In common law UERs this presence 
is optional. In addition, the Recteur plays an important part in deciding 
from which sectors these members should come and in designating the 
persons themselves. The proportion of elected members on the Coun- 
cil (teaching staff, students and administrators) may also differ from 
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UER common law, and teaching staff may serve on the Council of an- 
other UER at the same time. Contrary to common law, the Chairman 
and Vice-chairman of lUT Administrative Councils cannot belong to 
the establishment. In the same way, the status of the Director of an 
lUT is not the same as that of the Director of an UER. Instead of being 
elected by the Council, the Director of an lUT is appointed by the Min- 
istry of Education on the Councils recommendation. The appointment 
is for four years {instead of three) and is renewable only once. 

Finally, JUT internal structure differs from that of the common-law 
UER in that considerable independence is left to the departments within 
the establishment. Moreover, the university does not have the power 
to define the aims of lUTs or to establish or abolish them. 

The administrative autonomy of lUTs must also be assessed in the 
light of an unusual administrative system. Under the Higher Education 
Orientation Act, UERs depend for all their resources on the university 
to which they are attached. In other words, the Central Goverimient 
makes overall appropriations to the universities in respect of teaching 
and administrative staff, overtime, premises and operating credits , 
and they are then responsible for distributing these resources freely 
among UER and their associated public establishments. 

This is not necessarily true for lUTs. Article 8 of the Decree of 
20th January 1969 specifies that*, "unless a specific request to the con- 
trary is made by an lUT, equipment grants, operating credits and the 
number of posts for each lUT are determined by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion after consulting the Conseil national and the conseils regionaux de 
I'ens'eignement super ieur et de la recherche". 

This situation was originally due to the fact that the Decree of 
7th January 1966 was published before the creation of the universities. 
It was feared that most of these, largely "traditional" UERs, would 
attribute a relatively small amount to the lUTs, especially, since the 
latter' s initial equipment and staffing ratios were far superior to those 
of faculties. It is not made less paradoxical by the fact that lUTs do 
not have financial autonomy, while the associated public establishments 
which do have an independent budget have their resources allocated by 
the university to which they are attached* 



It is true that once confidence has been established between lUT 
councils and university councils, the article in the above-mentioned 
Decree would allow the lUTs to be governed on this point by the common 
law; their councils need only make the request. As far as is known, 
no request of this nature has yet been made. 

The rules for admission to lUTs also differ from those in force 
for the common-law UERs. Admission to the latter, in principle, is 
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open to all candidates holding the Baccalaureat or an equivalent qual- 
ification, although the universities are entitled to require these students 
to attend guidance classes (Article 21 of the Orientation Act). Entrance 
to the lUTs, on the other hand, is based on selection. 

According to Article 6 of the Decree of 20th January 1969, "admis- 
sion to university institutes of technology depends on verification of 
the candidate's level of attainment, in accordance with the regulations 
in force at the date of publication of the Act of 12th November 1968" 
(i. e. in accordance with the initial Decree of 7th January 1966). In 
practice, this means that a "numerus clausus" is imposed, on the bodies 
responsible for checking the candidate's attainment, since no lUT depart- 
ment can recruit cohorts of more than 130 students. On this basis the 
admission boards give their decision after examining the candidate's 
record; the Baccalaureat is not always required. 

In fact, this procedure raises a series of objections which will be 
examined later, and a number of practical difficulties which must be 
mentioned now. Because they are afraid they may not be accepted, 
many students apply to several lUTs and often enrol at the same time 
in other UERs. They delay their final choice until the last moment, 
sometimes without warning the lUT administration. Each department, 
therefore, has to draw up a final. list of admissions and a supplementary 
one, and only as the defections become known can the real numbers in 
the department be established. This situation considerably reduces 
the advantage of determining admissions in July, because the defections 

1 occur just before the beginning of the academic year. In this way they 

help to aggravate one of the main obstacles to the growth of lUTs in 

/ France, namely, that not all the places available in the departments 

are filled, although in July a large number of students have to be refused. 

Last'..^ for the recruitment of teaching staff , the lUT appears as 
a UER with derogatory status. From the start, and in accordance with 
a deliberate policy on the part of the Ministry of Education, lUT teaching 
staff included teachers from higher and secondary education and qualified 
persons from industry. This situation made it difficult, at least for the 
last two categories, to make the recruitment of lUT teaching staff sub- 
ject to university common law. Article 9 of the Decree of 20th January 
1969 therefore stipulates that: "on behalf of the university institute of 
technology having the status of a public establishment of a scientific 
and cultural nature, or on behalf of the public establishment of a sci- 
entific and cultural nature to which the university institute of technology 
belongs, the Director shall appoint staff receiving fees and staff paid 
on a contractual basis". This applies to the majority of teachers coming 
from industry, with the exception of those with the status of professor, 
"maftre de conference", maltre-assistant" or "assistant associe". 
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All other teachers that is to say almost all permanent teachers, 
whatever their ori^n or status, are appointed by the Minister according 
to common law. However, instead of being selected by the restricted 
university council consieting of professors or assimilated members, 
after consultation with the UER and expert commissions, they are chosen 
by the Director of the lUT "on the basis of a recommendation by a com- 
mission appointed by the Council (of the lUT) and composed of repre- 
sentatives of the teaching staff and persons from outside". This situa- 
tion has provoked considerable opposition. On the one hand, the teach- 
ers^ unions are very reluctant to see "persons from outside" sitting on 
this commission, since their presence does not conform to the general 
rule that teaching staff are selected by their "peers". They also have 
reservations about the purely advisory functions of the commission 
which leaves the power of decision in the hands of the Director appointed 
by the Minister. 

Finally, lUT teaching staff from higher education feel "segregated" 
insofar as they are not recruited in the same way as their colleagues 
in.other UERs. They are afraid of not being recognized by the univer- 
sity as full-time teachers and so risk being restricted to the first cycle 
and prevented from working in the other university cycles. They also 
feel that they may be less well created than their colleagues by the 
departments of the Comity consultatif des universit6s responsible for 
proposing to the Minister names for selection or promotion lists. 

This feeling of frustration is made more acute by the fact that the 
lUTs do not officially recognize research as a vocation. Sub-paragraph 3 
of Article 9 of the Etecree quoted above states, however, that: "full- 
time established staff with the status of higher education teachers are 
also assigned, on their request and in respect of their research activ- 
ities, to one of the units of the university when assigned to an lUT". 
This would appear to conflict with t^e recruitment system in force, 
insofar as it operates outside the UT)iversity. 

Apart from the above derogations, which constitute a fairly notable 
body of exceptions, the lUTs have the i'*ame status as UER within the 
universities. They are, therefore, represented on the university coun- 
cils in the same way as the other UERs with equal participation in the 
various managing bodies: permanent and disciplinary sections of the 
Councils, conferences of UER Directors, advisory commissions, etc. 
The teaching staff coming from higher education may also be called 
upon to sit on the "conseils scientifiques" in a personal capacity. 

There is no text on the position of university presidents with respect 
to the lUTs. Since the Decree of 20th January 1969 made no mention of 
this point, it is usually agreed that, like the Recteur, they should attend 
sessions of lUT Administrative Councils in an advisory capacity. 
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Generally speaking, correspondence from the lUTs to the Central 
Government is sent through the university president, and the lUTs' 
accounts are attached to the accounting department of the university. 
Presidents have the same authority over the lUTs as over other UERs, 
particularly with regard to law and order. 

The fact remains that the State still has a much greater control 
over the lUT than over the common-law UER. This is demonstrated, 
as has been seen, by the a priori control over resource allocation and 
the powers of the Recteur, which in many ways are a survival of the old 
status cf university institutes. 

The third part of this paper will examine how practice and reg- 
ulations may gradually alter this initial situation. Meanwhile, it is 
important to define the role of lUTs within the universities. 
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t:'he role of iuts within the universities 



It is probable - and in any case desirable - that the disx'uption of 
the French university system caused by the events of May 1968 and the 
Orientation Act will lead to a radical change in the role of lUTs within 
the universities. Their old "peaceful co-existence'* with the other 
UERs might thus give way to active co-operation, heralding the begin- 
ning of a process of integration. 

Before 1968 

As university institutes » the lUTs were set up in order to bridge 
a serious gap that the earlier introduction of the DESTs in some science 
faculties and the "Instifuts nationaux de sciences appliquees" (INSA) 
had not succeeded in filling. The aim was to provide university training 
for higher technicians in the secondary and tertiary sectors. As this 
had not been undertaken by the faculties, the State decided to set up 
the lUTs which were to be parallel to, but outside, them. In so doing, 
it was resorting to a fairly well-tried method, based on the Decree of 
31st July 1920 which made university institutes responsible for meeting 
new requirements in higher education as and when they arose. 

The State had already used this method in other fields: for exam- 
ple, in creating the Ecoles nationales sup^rieures d ingenieurs (ENSI), 
or in training senior civil servants (in 1945 the "Ecole libre des scien- 
ces politiques" was nationalized and decentralized in the provinces in the 
form of instituts d'etudes politiques). This '^stratification*^ policy con- 
sisted of duplicating the faculties by university institutes which were 
intended to make good their deficiencies. It resulted in the gradual 
emergence of a second university system, parallel to but more flexible 
than the traditional system, and separate from and in fact fairly inde- 
pendent of the faculties. 
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By abolishing and dividing up the faculties, the Orientation Act of 
llighQc Education made it possible to integrate these two systems. Since 
1968 , the transformed university institutes have therefore been placed 
on an equal footing in the new universities with the UER derived from 
the old faculties. In practice, of course, this is more a trend than a 
reality.. The two old systems - faculties and university institutes - 
can be integrated only gi^adually, and some universities still retain 
relics of this "double sector". This is largely due to the derogatory 
statutes given in 19G9 to most of the old university institutes converted" 
into UER, first and foremost of which are the lUTs. 

In deciding to commit itself to the process of integration recom- 
mended by Mr. Edgar Faure, the Government of Mr. Couve de.Murville 
intended to proceed with the utmost caution during the years 1968-G9. 
This attitude explains the derogatory statutes conferred on the former 
institutes under a series of "protectionist" Decrees, The future will 
tell whether these "safety locks" are destined to burst. They will cer- 
tainly burst all the more rapidly if the new universities adopt the atti- 
tudes whieh, from 1920 to 1968, prevailed in the creation of the old 
university institutes, and if they reject the frequently conservative and 
corporatist habits of the old faculties. 

For purposes of clarity we shall adopt as a working hypothesis the 
assumption that the process of integration under way will be gradually 
achieved. This analysis of the specific role that lUTs could play within 
the universities presupposes eventual success. 

Nobody disputes the fact that in this case the lUTs might be the 
best possible framework for initial and continuing short-cycle syllabuses 
designed to train higher level technicians. 

This means, in the first place, that they are mainly intended to 
provide a two-y ear terminal course . The meaning of this term should 
be explained. Clearly it does not mean that students who have opted 
for this course will be obliged to stop their training at the end of the 
short cycle. On the one hand, the staffing ratio and the special edu- 
cational methods in lUTs have been so designed that students entering 
employment on leaving them have received an education combining the 
necessary technical skill with an adequate general training. In addition, 
various "bridges" to long-cycle higher education should enable some of 
them to continue their studies in other^UERs at the second-cycle level. 
Above all, well-organised continuing training programmes should offer 
others the opportunity to return to the university as fuU-time students 
after a few years of professional life. 

Before 1968 the lUTs and the second cycle of the UERs were so 
isolated from each other that links between the two systems of higher 
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education were difficult. Certain regulations had indeed established 
^^bridges", but without adequate co-ordination. This led to the idea of 
creating "universit^s de technologie" where courses started in lUTs 
could be continued beyond the first cycle. 

In view of the independence of the new universities, this project 
would now appear to be superfluous. Proper intc ^ration between lUTs 
and other UERs should allow the lUTs to keep iheir initial objective 
and guarantee that their students and teachln^^ staff will not feel that they- 
are living in a "ghetto". * 

Of course it will still be necessary to co-ordinate links between the 
terminal short-cycle courses in the lUTs and the first-cycle introduc- 
tory courses leading to long-cycle courses in other UERs. Here we 
find the familiar problem of co-existence or interpenetration, or even 
merging, which occurs in connection with the American Junior Colleges. 

Experience with the interdisciplinary first cycles created in the 
new French universities to promote new training channels is still too 
recent to be conclusive on this point.*** Nevertheless, as a simple 
working hypothesis y/e might briefly outline the suggested organisation 
of first-cycle courses in a fully integrated university. . Three main 
types of first-cycle courses might co-exist harmoniously: 

- terminal, mainly vocational, short first cycles of the lUT type 
which would absorb about one-third of first -year student enrolments; 

- one or more interdisciplinary first-cycle introductory courses 
designed to guide students towards diversified second cycles or 
towards one year of further technical traixiing in an lUT; these 
might also absorb about one-third of new enrolments; 

- specialized first cycles leading directly to studies focused on 
the knowledge and practice of a particular discipline or training, 
designed for strongly motivated students but nevertheless allowing 
for some possibility of reorientation; these might account for the* 
remaining one-third of first-year university enrolments. 

It would obviously be premature to try to apply this working hypoth- 
esis systematically. Personally, however, we think that it would be 
unwise, mainly for educational reasons, to place much hope in the 
establishment of general-purpose first cycles that would be both terminal 

* Practical solutions to this problem have already been found, particularly at the 
University des sciences sociales de Grenoble, where there are bridges between the lUT and 
the Institut d*6tudes commerciales ( Maftrise de sciences de gestlon )> the UEPide sciences 
6conomiques ( Licence de sciences gconomiques) or the Institu t d 'Etudes politiques ( Cenee 
de preparation h. Tad ministration ggn^rale ). 

Cf. Livret de T^tudiant 1971-72. University des s::jiences sociales de Grenoble. 
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and introductory to a second cycle. We therefore think it preferable 
to develop within the university two cycles, i.e. terminal and leading 
on to longer courses, provided that they complement each other and 
that two-way iraffic between them is possible. * 

Let us examine what will be the future of the partly vocational and 
certainly technically oriented lUT courses in the university framework. 

Undoubtedly the first few months of collaboration between JUT and 
academic-type UERs within the same universities have been, and will 
continue !•> be difficult. As a result, they may either ignore or oppose 
each other but, in our view, the role of the lUT can and must be decisive 
if the new uriiversities are to observe the spirit and the letter of the 
Orientation Act and help to create a modern culture based on the nec- 
essary alliance of science and technique, general training and technol- 
ogical know-how. Only if this objective is not achieved would it be 
necessary to establish or extend universities of technology. 

We may therefore think that, without acting as a matrix, the lUTs 
can exert considerable influence on the development of the structures 
and aims of the interdisciplinary UERs and the universities. Their 
influence is already perceptible. It may be seen in the external mem- 
bership of university councils, in the recruitment of associated or fee- 
paid teachers from industry and in the practice of active and audio-visual 
teaching methods. 

At the same time, the lUTs can benefit from the best of university 
tradition for the recruitment of permanent teaching staff, strict sci- 
entific method and the necessary liaison between teaching and research. 
The result will be a true symbiosis and, where it is successful, the 
lUTs will be able to achieve their aims completely. 

We must however be realistic. Such success implies that the uni- 
versities themselves are not purely and simply a conglomeration of 
faculties disguised as UERs when their unity is retained, or "bits" of 
faculties when they are split up. Success will occur only if the new 
public establishments of a scientific and cultural nature have a carefully 
defined coherence and are able to conceive and apply a university policy. 
This necessarily involves the determination to impose on the classical 
UERs a transformation which, far from mutilating thf^m? is the only 
means of securing their future. It implies the promoting of technology 
to be among the objectives of university education and research. 

If these conditions are fulfilled, the lUTs can retain their specific 
character. Their task will be to provide short-cycle courses training 

* Some lUT departments already organise one-year courses for students holding a 
dipioma awarded after two years of academic higher education. 
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higher technicians for the secondary and tertiary sectors. But they 
can add other tasks to this initial activity, the most important being 
further education for adults already in employment.* In addition, lUT 
stv dents will not find the door to further stuc!y closed. Adequate bridges 
will enable those with the necessary ability to go on to appropriate 
second-cycle courses. At the same time, the J.UTs cui?. offer one -year 
courses for students who have begun long cycles but ■vvlsii to change over 
to work for a DUT (dipldme universitaire dn technologic). 

Teachers - especially those in higher education - will be able to 
divide their time between the IU7. s and other UERs and will certainly 
not have to demand longer lUT courses so that they can teach beyond 
the first cycle or take part in collective research. 

The lUTs themselves, instead of forming a cluster of small estab- 
lishments subject to the uncertainties of local politics or private pres- 
sures, can find support in the universities. And this means we may 
hope they will overcome the obstacles deriving from their specific 
character and which tie them down owing to the uniformity of central 
government structures and the traditionalism of academic bodies such 
as the University Consultative Committee. Consequently, provided that 
this gradual integration into the universities is well-designed and pro- 
perly carried out, the lUTs can only benefit from it* 



* This is already the case in Grenoble, for teachers in special schools, commercial 
agents and data processors. 
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OBSTACLES TO BE OVERCOME IN ACHIEVING 
lUT INTEGRATION INTO THE UNIVERSITIES 



The generally optimistic lone of the foregoing analysis should not 
delude us, for the reality does not yet correspond. We merely wish 
to show that there is no fundamental incompatibility between the lUTs 
and the new universities - which could not be said of their relations 
\yith the old faculties - but merely administrative and psychological 
obstacles, which we shall now consider. 

The first of these obstacles is a statutory one, and will surely be 
the easiest to overcome. The Decree of 20th January 1969 is earlier 
than the university legislation and should be adjusted. It would be suf- 
ficient to introduce into the necessarily derogatory statutes of the lUTs 
the elements resulting from the establishment of university bodies. In 
addition, where the university authorities have understood and genuinely 
accepted the specific tasks of the lUTs, the lUT Councils might make 
use of the possibility available under Article 8 of the Decree to entrust 
resource allocation, at first for a given period and then permanently, 
to the university bodies responsible for maicing allocations to the other 
UERs. This should at the same time lead to a gradual relaxation of 
central government control and of intervention by the rectors. 

It will be more difficult to co-ordinate conditions of admission for 
students of lUTs and other UERs. The situation is paradoxical to start 
with, for lUT recruitment is based on an examination of the candidate's 
record, while the common-law UERs generally admit all Baccalaureat 
holders. 

Tins absurd situation - which was necessary as a status symbol 
at the time the lUTs were set up - need not, of course, be reversed, 
but a more adequate fidjustment will have to be made. 

In the meantime, it is essential that in one way or another the lUT 
departments should ^'fiil up'^ to capacity. New lUTs should also be set 
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up, preferably with traditional channels, in medium-sized towns where 
there is a demand for higlier education establishments. It would also 
be essential to provide university students with information and self- 
guidance facilities permitting a better distribution between lUTs and 
other first-cycle courses. 

Later the lUTs might conceivably abandon selection - while still 
strictly observing the staffing ratios - in favour of a general guidance 
system enabling any candidate to be admitted to a university provided 
he freely adjusts his ambitions to his abilities and to an objective laiowl- 
edge of employment opportunities. This ideal situation would inevitably 
lead to an expansion of the lUTs which should then accept about one third 
of students enrolling. 

The situation of teaching staff in the lUTs is perhaps even more 
complex. Their present status and in particular their mode of recruit- 
ment are not it seen:s satisfactory. This is true mainly for secondary 
level teachers, and a national solution to their difficulties must be found. 
But it also applies to higher education teachers, which is paradoxical. 
One might, of course, legitimately consider that an lUT commission, 
or better still, its restricted coimcil comprising only teachers of equiv- 
alent or higher categories should continue to express a reasoned opinion 
on the recruitment of new teachers. Not everyone is suitable for lUT 
posts. And technology is not a sufficiently widespread "approach" for 
this point to be disregarded. 

But with this reservation it seems essential that TUT teachers should 
be recruited in the last resort - possibly after consulting an expert 
committee - by the university council restricted to teacher members . 
In an early stage at least, the lUT council might conceivably have an 
exclusive right of proposal, in order to avoid the appointment of teachers 
not trained in the special pedagogics of short-cycle education. There 
can be no real objection, subject to this important reservation, to leaving 
the final choice to the university council. The issues here involve not 
only teachers* career development and their mobility in higher educa- 
tion, but also their prestige and therefore the prestige of the lUTs them- 
selves. 

This reform must be accompanied by another. While there are 
some teachers whose lasting ambition is to teach first-cycle students, 
they are in the minority. Most of them also wish to teach - with the 
same qualifications - second and third-cycle students and to engage in 
individual and collective research. It must therefore be agreed that 
lUT teachers from higher education can be appointed to university posts. 
In terms of teaching requirements and toacher aspirations, their ser- 
vice might be divided between the lUTs and the other UERs either by 
teaching alternate years in each or by time-sharing. This condition 
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is necessary to permit a university teachor serving in an lUT to have 
effective access to university research c • and teams on the same 
footing as his colleagues assigned mainh second cycle or, a 

fortiori, the third cycle. 

Once these reforms have been achieved, the lUTs could retain 
their essential individuality and at the same time be integrated into the 
university. It will be all the easier to achieve this, as we said above, 
insofar as technology itself will acquire a higher status in the other 
cycles and applied research. 

Naturally, one may legitimately prefer to this integration a dif- 
ferent system leading to the parallel establishment of cultural univer- 
sities and technological universities incorporating lUTs, 

Apart from the fact that this policy, if systematically applied, 
would be contrary to the Orientation Act, it involves the risk of re- 
establishing at a higher level a '^double sector" which has already failed 
in secondary level education in France, 

Let us keep this alternative in reserve as a last resort in case the 
pessimistic assumption which we refused to consider should materialize. 
But subject to the establishment of a few "prototype" universities of 
technology, let us cherish the hope that the French universities as a 
whole will succeed in effectively constructing the alliance between sci- 
ence and technique. 

It is hard to see how universities which are determined to meet 
the challenge of these final years of the twentieth century would wish 
to do otherwise. 
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SUMMARY 



In this paper we suggest that many of the issues and problems con- 
nected with teachers in advanced further education (the nearest British 
equivalent of Short- Cycle Institutions) result from the diversity of the 
institutions themselves and the ambivalence of their situation within 
the educational system. 

Until recently the further education colleges formed a part of the 
educational system that was almost entirely separate from the tradi- 
tional academic secondary schools and universities. They were geared 
very largely to the provision of part-time training for the needs of the 
local economy. Their teachers and students may have cast envious eyes 
at their more favoured counterparts in the grammar schools and uni- 
versities, but since there was virtually no mov^^ment between the two 
sectors further education became almost self-sustaining in providing 
its own teachers. 

The recent rapid expansion of higher educatioiV, together with 
changing political and educational philosophies, have brought the two 
systems into much closer contact with one another. This has highlighted 
the ambiguity of the position of teachers in further education. At one 
end of the spectrum the colleges compete directly with universities for 
highly qualified academics ; at the other they employ those who would 
otherwise teach in secondary schools. Along another dimension, they 
employ staff who have had considerable experience in industry and 
commerce, rare in both school::; and universities. 

However, the concentration of gromh in the further education sec- 
tor has meant that the colleges have increasingly had to compete with 
universities for staff. In comparison with the universities, however, 
their pay scales are lower (except for teachers below the age of 30); 
their prestige is much less; they have a much more diverse student 
body comprising a high proportion of part-time students; they have to 




offer a wider range of coursey; promotion prospects are worse; they 
offer few possibilities of achieving distinction, and consequent rapid 
advancement, through research and other non-teaching activities; their 
staff are treated as local government employees, whereas universities 
are self-managing institutions; their curricula are much more prone 
to outside control and they have much less financial freedom. 

In these circumstances, if the colleges compete with the universities 
for staff, they will inevitably remain institutions of second choice even 
in a less expansionist period. Present policy sterns destined to follow 
the previous pattern of making them more like universities. In doing 
so, however, much that is valuable in the old technical college tradition 
- particularly part-time studies and adult education - is in danger of 
being lost. 
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THE TEACHING SITUATION 



1. Descript ion of short-cycle institutions in Britain 

Higher education in Britain takes place in three different types of 
institution: universities, colleges of education (where teachers are 
trained), and the further education colleges. 

It is this third category that corresponds most nearly to the short- 
cycle institutions of many other OECD countries. The similarity does 
not, however, result from the fact that their courses are of short du- 
ration: the majority of them offer courses that are as long as or longer 
than, British university degree courses. The justification for treating 
them as short-cycle institutions is rather that they are based in a tech- 
nical practical tradition that in many ways runs directly counter to the 
more academic and theoretical ethos of the university. 

Further education colleges were founded by local Initiative rather 
than by :;entral government. They were developed to cater for the needs 
of local youth, training them to fit their local labour markets. Nat- 
urally, the needs of industry gave these 'Vocational" courses a bias 
towards technology and commerce, which remain predominant. The 
level of the courses varies very much according to college and area, 
and many colleges provide a great variety of courses at all levels, in 
response to local demand. They were never designed to provide edu- 
cation at one level only. However, in the post-war period, the growth 
of advanced work within the colleges has been stimulated by the enor- 
mous expansion in the demand by students for higher educiXtion, at the 
same time as scientific and technical advances enhanced tho need for 
highly trained manpower in industry. University expansion did not keep 
pace with the demand and so colleges that could organise the requisite 
courses were well attended. Eventually, the phenomenal growth of 
higher education led to attempts to plan it as a whole and the place of 
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the further education ctor in the tripartite system of higher education 
was recognized. 

However, it is from this very recognition that spring most of the 
issues and problems facing teachers in further education today. They 
are responding to the challenge ot initiating courses of university level 
wherever need arises. At tiie sams time, educational plaiiners are 
attempting to tidy up the farther education field by creaming off certain 
institutions for the development of higher education and discouraging 
it in others. This is done by granting special privileges to those col- 
leges where most advanced work is concentrated at present, thus con- 
ferring upon tbom university or quasi-university status. 

Within further education there are many different types of institu- 
tion, including national colleges for certain special subjects, "major 
establishments" and evening institutes. There used to be three types 
of "major establishments": local, area and regional colleges. These 
were designated according to the size and population of the areas from 
which they drew their students. They provided the bulk of the voca- 
tional courses offered within further education, including courses in 
art and design as well as science and commerce. Not surprisingly, 
it was in the big regional colleges that most of the advanced work de- 
veloped. Students began to be drawn to some of them from beyond the 
bounds of their own regions, so that these colleges came to resemble 
universities in catering for national rather than local needs. Increas- 
ingly, as a result, their students have become full-time. . (It should be 
noted that the situation described here applies to England and Wales; 
but in main essentials Scotland and Northern Ire!:,nd are similar). 

The local colleges provided, and still provide, mainly part-time 
courses, few of which are at the level of higher education and many of 
which form an integral part of local apprenticeship schemes. This was 
the function for which they were set up *}nd to which they still adhere. 
The area colleges, however, fell somewhere in the middle with varying 
amounts of advanced work and varying numbers Oi pr.r*'-timers. 

In the years following the 1956 White Paper on "Technical Educa- 
tion", ten of the regional colleges were designated Colleger of Advanced 
Technology (CATs) which were to provide only courses ^Uslti advanced 
level, including post graduate and research work. These colleges were 
subsequently transferred from local authority control to direct control 
by the Department of Education and Science as their status as national, 
rather than regional, institutions became clear. Later, they were 
granted full university status. Meanwhile other regional colleges were 
developing more and more advanced work. This movement was furthered 
by a new scheme whereby colleges could prepare students for a national 
degree examination administered, independently of the universities, by 
the Council for National Academic Awards, a body set up for the purpose. 
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In the mid-1960s the binary policy for higher education was intro- 
duced. This focused on the further education colleges as the most 
rapidly growing sector of higher education, rather than the universities. 
In particular, the policy proposed that this growth should be concen- 
trated in 30 polytechnics. These were to be formed, often by amalga- 
mation, from those regional colleges that were making the greatest 
contribution in the provision of advanced courses. Thus the binary 
policy, in attempting to counter the dominating influence of the elite 
university sector, created a new elite within thr^ further education sec- 
tor. This was done by obstructing the process by which colleges had 
previously upgraded themselves from a concentration on mainly non- 
advanced work to an emphasis on advanced work. The words "elite' ^ 
and "upgrade" are used advisedly, since the desire to achieve parity 
with the universities >vas one of the mainsprings behind the colleges* 
drive to innovate. The binary policy has frustrated such aspirations 
in colleges other than the polytechnics. A question that remains un- 
resolved is whether those further education colleges that provide higher 
education do it best by aiming to become indistinguishable from uni- 
versities, or whether they can achieve parity of esteem while fulfilling 
independent educational objectives. This ambiguity in the position of 
the colleges is acted out in the day-to-day life of their teachers. 



2. TJie nature of courses in advanced further education 

As a result of their rapid development, a great variety of courses 
are taught in further education colleges. At the summit are the new 
CNAA* degree courses which are intended to be equivalent to the uni- 
versity honours degree. The range of subjects is being rapidly extended 
and now embraces three main '^'scip' '^os: science and technology; 
business studies; and arts and social sciences. There are also inter- 
disciplinary courses. . B. A. and B. Sc. degrees are offered for under- 
graduate courses; A, and M, Sc, degrees for post-graduate courses 
and M. Phil, and Ph.D. degrees for research work. Undergraduate 
degrees are. offered at both honourr and ordinary levels. The courses 
are designed by the teachers in tha colleges and then submitted to the 
CNAA for approval. The bulk ri this work is done in the polytechnics 
where there are now some 500 approved courses. However scu^g are 
done in other colleges (about 100 courses have been approveci) although 
their future is not altogether; clear. Twenty thousand students are now 
enrolled in these courses. L\ addition some colleges still prepare 
students for the external exan. inations of the University of London, 
teaching from a prescribed syllabus and with no means of influencing 
course content. 

* Council for National Academic Awards, Unlike the universities which award 
their own degrees, the colleges can award only degrees that are authenticated by this 
national council. 
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Set slightly below honours degree level, much of the teaching in 
advanced further education prepares student • for the examinations for 
the Higher National Certificate (HNC) and the Higher National Diploma 
(HND). Higher National Diplomas are regarded as approximately of 
pass or ordinary degree standard and are full-tirriC or sandwich courses , 
lasting three years. Higher National Cortificates are two-year courses 
which are part-time and are consequevitiy of a somewhat lower level. 

These examinations are often set internally by ;!.e colleges but 
assessed externally by the relevant professional institution, for the}^ 
are very closely tied to the needs of a particular profession and are in 
that sense strictly vocational (although an element of liberal stud.es has 
been introduced in recent years). 

The colleges also prepare students for a great many other profes- 
sional examinations, such as those of the institutes of professional 
engineers and the Royal Institute of Chemistry, for example. They 
also provide, increasingly, training iiourses for further education teach- 
ers, trailing for the Diploma in Art and Design, and for certificates 
for computer personnel, such as those administered by the City and 
Guilds Institutes. 

They are, therefore, even at the advanced level, providing a direct 
service to the industrial community. The teachers must work closely 
with a number of outside interests and, even when they can design their 
own courses, the}^ do not have the autonomy of their colleagues in a 
university to decide, uni^Iaterally , what courses they wish to teach and 
how they wish to teach them. In comparison with the flexibility offered 
by the much vaunted academic freedom of university teachers, this is 
often very irksome. As the CNAA degrees become more widespread, 
many of the miscellaneous qualifications for which the colleges offered 
instruction are being converted into degree courses or, alternatively, 
into Higher National Diploma courses. However, the fact that degrees 
are becoming increasingly widespread has led to the downgrading in 
esteem, and possibly in content, of some of the other advanced courses 
that lead to qualifications that are not titled degrees. Many of the pro- 
fessional institutes expect bachelor degrees as the minimum entry qual- 
ification granting exemption from some of their own preliminary exams, 
and are less willing to recognize HNCs or even HNDs. 

This has caused considerable difficulty and insecurity in the colleges. 
Many of the teachers have long experience in teaching these courses, 
which still form a large part of the colleges^ advanced work in terms 
of enrolments. Many believe that these courses have particular merits 
in catering for young people, and even adults, who are working in in- 
dustry and who gain their qualifications as part-time students. 
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The mixture of courses that any one teacher teaches depends on 
the particular mixture offered by his college. This in turn depends on 
the kind of college and the locality. Teachers who occupy the same 
rung of the career hierarchy may be doing very different kinds of work. 
Official statistics at present give information only about the aggregate 
of all teachers in further education, (advanced and non-advanced). 
Teachers* professional organisations, wishing to forward the interests 
of the whole gi'oup, prefer to consider the work of the colleges as a 
whole, rather than to deal separately with the different sections of their 
membership. For these reasons it is virtually impossible to separate 
information about those teachers who teach mainly advanced courses 
from those who teach mainly non-advanced courses. In any case the 
overlap is considerable, with many staff teaching both kinds of courses. 

3. The organisation of teaching 

The traditional method of teaching in a further education college 
was an adaptation of schoolroom techniques. Pupils were taught or 
"overtaught*' in classes with the teacher going through the syllabus 
material and then setting exercises on it. Full-time students were 
spe--^".ng on average 23 hours per week in class. (This compares with 
about 15 hours formal teaching per week received by students in uni- 
versities of which, however, only 8 are formal lectures and the re- 
mainder various kinds of discussion group and practical work. ) It is 
widely believed that there is waste in the deployment of staff and that 
the changes favoured by the CNAA, whereby teachers' commitments 
are reduced and small group discussions introduced, should be accel- 
erated in all colleges. This would bring the practice in the colleges 
more into line with the universities* systems of lectures supplemented 
with seminars, tutorials and private reading and essay work by the 
sCudents. 

The colleges, apart from the polytechnics, are hampered in thi3ir 
experimentation with university teaching methods by the lack of flex- 
ibility in their accommodation and by the regulations laying down the 
minimum enrolments necessai^y before a new course can be approved. 
These regulations* apply to the number enrolled in a course, not to the 
actual size of class taught and there are some exceptions made for the 
approval of certain advanced courses. They are however a much more 
stringent and direct form of control than is found in the universities, 
where staff-student ratios can vary very considerably from faculty to 
■ faculty. In colleges of further education, permission to appoint staff 

* CommVitee on Technical College Resources: Report on the Size of Classes and 
Approval ot Further Education Courses, HMSO, 1966. 
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is given on the basis of the numbers of students in advanced courses 
for which a department caters. It is therefore only possible to build 
up temporary underemployed capacity in the full-time teaching force 
for experimentation when the project is specifically approved by the 
local authority. 

Although sandwich courses, in which full-time education is inter- 
spersed with periods of industrial experience, are not an entirely new 
innovation, their incorporation into the CNAA degree (and its fore- 
runner, the Diploma of Technology) has led to their increasingly wide 
acceptance as a legitimate means of gaining a degree. They are a 
pioneering feature of the colleges^ approach to higher education. 

Many of the teachers in further education are firmly committed to 
the sandwich arrangement as an invaluable means of integrating theory 
with practice in the vocationally orientated. courses they aim to teach. 
Nevertheless, they impose a considerable extra responsibility on the 
teachers, for on them falls the burden of providing the link between the 
student's year in industry and the rest of his course in college. Ex- 
isting research shows that the experience of students in industry has 
not always been successful,* and that the role of the teacher who is 
the student's industrial tutor is of paramount importance. To fulfil 
this role satisfactorily requires great skill on the pax*t of the teachers 
as organisers and liaison officers. 

The extra strain on those students who are studying part-time, 
together with their status as mature adults, requires a special approach 
from the teaching staff. The teachers have to sustain the students^ 
motivation and help them to gain the most from college life in ihe lim- 
ited time at their disposal. Wastage is of course a particular problem 
in all forms of part-time education with a high proportion of mature 
students. Colleges building up advanced courses and able to attract 
full-time students from far afield are often tempted to drop the more 
demanding part-time work. Many teachers however remain firmly 
convinced of the importance of nurturing such courses , if the college 
is to retain its close links with, and service to, the local community 
in both secondary and higher education. 



M, Jahoda^ The Education of Technologists , Tavistock Press, London, 1963. and 
J. Heywood: "The Effectiveness of Undergraduate (Dip. Tech. ) Industrial Training", in 
Journal of Engineering Education , Vol. 5, pp. 281-289. Pergamon Press Ltd. , London, 1967, 
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II 



TEACHING STAFF: PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 



1. Who are the teachers? 

i) Background and training 

It has already been made clear that the teaching done in further 
education is very varied in character. It ranges from upper secondary 
level to the most advanced levels of Iiigher education. Thus the teach- 
ers can be compared with teachers in secondary schools, at one end of 
the spectrum, and with teachers in universities at the other. In addition, 
their close ties with industrial work makes mobility between the two 
sectors paiticularly common, and there are many part-time teachers 
from industry and commerce. Indeed it has been pointed out* that many 
teachers of the most industrially orientated subjects think of themselves 
primarily as practitioners cf '.hat subject who happen to be teaching, 
rather than as career teachers. They are more likely to see teaching 
as one of the multiple roles which they are called to fill in the course 
of their careers. ** Those recruited directly into teaching advanced 
courses, immediately after gaining their own degrees, tend, especially 
in the polytechnics, to identify with their contemporaries teaching in 
universities. Consequently, current attempts being made to unify the 
profession and to prescribe the training necessary for a teacher in 
further education lead to many stresses and strains. The academically 
orientated teachers would regret any move that might lessen the mobility 
of staff between the further education and university sectors. Never- 
theless, it is the policy of the professional bodies representing the 
members of the profession to seek to introduce a form of training for 
teaching as a condition of service in further education colleges. This 



Ethel Venables: The Young Worker at College . Faber and Faber, 1967. pp. 219-220. 
P.F. Payne: "Multiple Roles", The Technical Journal. May 1967, pp. 9-10. 
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was recommended by a government committee,* which during the 1960s 
issued a series of reports on the training of teachers for further edu- 
cation, but the recommendations were subsequently rejected by the 
government of the day. 

At present there are only five teclinical teachers' colleges, offering 
one -year courses to train already qualified teachers, or people from 
quite outside the profession, as further education teachers. One scheme 
allows for already practising further education teachers to do a sandwich 
course consisting of part course work and part teaching practice under 
supervision, in the 'college where they are already working. The tech- 
nical teachers^ colleges* extra-mural activities include organising short 
courses for in-service teachers in nearby further education colleges. 

About a dozen university education departments offer teaching prac- 
tice in colleges of further education to their students. One or two joint 
degrees in education and science or technology are being pioneered 
which give syllabus space to further education. There is also a CNAA 
part-time degree course in social science for teachers. A few of the 
polytechnics have departments of education. However, so far, they 
have chosen to become affiliated to their loca! university departments 
of education, rather than join the CNAA, and chey are training school 
teachers. 

Hendon College, part of a polj^echnic designate, has introduced a 
sandwich course for training full-time teachers in service, in conjunc- 
tion with one of the technical teachers' colleges, and it is believed by 
many that it is in this sort of scheme that the way ahead for training 
technical teachers lies. This would be a way of bringing into the scheme 
not only new recruits to the lower rungs of the teaching profession, but 
also those who entered higher up the ladder and who would not be pre- 
pared to suffer the drop in salary that taking time off for training would 
mean. 

Unless the position within the universities is changed, an anomalous 
situation might well be created where the two halves of the binary sys- 
tem were distinguished on a new count. The teachers in the universities 
would remain untrained whereas the teachers in the polytechnics would 
be trained. This might s/fact the relative attractiveness of the two 
professions and put further obstacles in the path of mobility, unless 
steps were taken to recognize the training financially. 

At present (1969 figures), only about a third of the teachers in fur- 
ther education, jfraduate and non-graduate are trained. The proportion 

* Report on Teacher : ; toi Further Educat ion, HMSO, 1961. Report on the Supply 
and Training of Teachers for /urther Education, HMSO, 1966. 
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is very similar for both groups but non -graduates are slightly less 
likely to be trained than graduates at all levels of the career structure. 
Those on the higher rungs of the career ladder (that is for the most part 
the older teachers) are slightly less likely to be trained than their ju- 
niors for both graduate and non-graduate groups. 

ii) Career structure 

Graduates make up 34% of the total teaching force but they are dis- 
proportionately represented in the upper levels of the profession. This 
is true for both men and women as Table 1 shows. 

The correspor.ding career structure for university teachers is 
shown in Table 2. 

The comparison between teachers in further education and univer- 
sity teachers is not unambiguous as the grades do not correspond exactly. 
If, however, principals, vice-principals and heads of departments are 
considered the equivalent of professors and principal and senior lec- 
turers, it is clear that the career pyramid for graduates in the two 
sectors of teaching is not dissimilar. Whether these comparisons are, 
however, the right ones depends partly on salaries and as will be seen 
in the next section the salary progression of university teachers differs 
markedly from that for teachers in further education. 

Within the colleges there is a certain amount of stress involvec in 
using the same hierarchy of posts for both graduates and non-graduates. 
The result is that good graduates tend to be appointed at a higher rung 
of the ladder than non-graduates - they may start at Lecturer Grade II 
level - and to be promoted younger. 

The consequences of the ^'pressure at the top" from the young am- 
bitious entrants to advanced teaching in pol3rtechnics, that is created in 
this way, are discussed later in the paper. 

iii) Mobility and recruitment 

The number of graduate teachers leaving their jobs in advanced fur- 
ther education reflects to some extent the volatility of the current phase 
of this evolving career structure. Of the male graduate tes chers aged 
between 25 and 29 in the spring of 1968, 10. 6% had left I.y the following 
spring; for those aged 35-39 the figure was 6. 6%. I'heso figures com- 
pare with 7. 3% and 5. 3% for non-graduate teachers and less than 4% for 
university teachers of similar ages. However, 88% of the graduates 
leaving further education for other occupations return to this profession 
later in their careers. No directly comparable figures, are available for 
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Table 1. GRADES OF TEACHERS IN GRANT-AIDED 
ESTABLISHMENTS FOR FURTHER EDUCATION 

Percentages 





MEN 


WOMEN 




GRADUATES 


NON- 
GRADUATES 


GRADUATES 


GRADUATES 


Principals 


3. 0 


0.9 


0.4 


0. 7 


Vice— Jri incipais 










and heads of 










Department .... 


8.9 


3. 7 


1. 6 


3. 8 


Principal 










lecturers 


4.9 


L4 


1. 0 


0.3 


Senior lecturers . 


19. 8 


10. 0 


7.3 


3. 1 


Lecturers 










Grade II 


34. 8 


29. 1 


27. 0 


17. 1 


Tiecturers 












25. 5 


44.9 


50. 6 


53.0 


Assistant 












3. 1 


10. 0 


12. 1 


22.0 


Total 


"lOO. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 



SOURCE: DES Statistics of Education 1969. Vol. 4, Table 31. Women make up 13% of 
the graduate teaching body, 15?o of the non -graduate and 14% of the whole. 



Table 2. GRADE OF STAFF IN UNIVERSITIES 



Percentages 





MEN 


WOMEN 


Professors 


12 


1 


Readers/ Senior 


19 


10 


Lecturers 


63 


72 




6 


17 


Total 


100 


100 
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universities but apart from an exceptional period between 1964 and 1966 
when they were growing at about 20% per year, the universities have 
recruited very few ^taft from other economic sectors. A picture 
emerges, therefore, of the further education sector having much more 
mobility of staff with other economic sectors than the imiversities - a 
situation which has both advantages and disadvantages. 

Further light can be shed on the people moving into the further 
education sector, to take over the expansion of advanced teaching, by 
the history of the development of the Colleges of Advanced Technology 
from big colleges of further education to special institutions for advanced 
work, and on to become technological universities. The scale of the 
development is shown by the fact that in 1956 there were fewer than 
350 full-time staff in eight CATs. By 1966, there were over 2,500 in 
the ten CATs. At the same time, however, there was decrease in total 
student numbers (though of course most of those who disappeared were 
part-time). 

Whenever higher education has been extended in the further edu- 
cation sector, great stress has been laid on the importance of recruiting 
highly qualified staff comparable to university personnel. * This was 
supposed to mean that staff must have the ability to teach "and to relate 
their industrial experience to their teaching work", but in effect it 
meant that young graduate staff replaced older non-graduates with other 
professional qualifications.** At first there were few women recruits, 
until the introduction of social science departments increased their 
number. Increasingly, too, staff came in with higher degrees » so that 
qualifications were much more like those of university staff. 

The erosion of the industrial bias of the staff background is shown 
by the fact that in 1956 nearly 60% of the staff in the first eight CATs 
camo from outside the educational sector, half of them from industry. 
Very few (9%) were receiving their first appointment , 22% came from 
elsewhere in further education, 11% from schools, and only 8% from 
universities. By 1966 the picture had qhanged in so far as universities 
now supplied 15%, technical colleges 15%, and schools only 5%. First 
appointments had risen to 13%. 

The figures for new recruits to the CATs during this period show 
the same trends more clearly. Whereas in 1957 37% of recruits came 
from industry, and in 1962 42% did, by 1966 the proportion had fallen 
to 29% while that coming from universities had risen from 8% in 1956 
to 24% in 1966. 




* NCTA: Memo on the Recognition of Courses in Techn ical Colleges leading to 
the Diploma in Technology 1955. 

^ See T. Burgess and J, Pratt: Policy and Practice; the CATs, Allen Lane, the 
Penguin Press, 1970, for a much fuller discussion of this and the following points. 
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Nevertheless when they became universities, the CATs still re- 
cruited their staff from a wider range of people than did the other uni- 
versities at the time. Since 1966 their recruitment policy appears to 
have been almost indistinguishable from that of other universities. 

In summary, the experience of the CATs suggests that the more 
advanced work is developed in the further education sector, the more 
the staff in that sector take on the characteristics of the university 
sector. 

It has yet to be seen whether the polytechnics will develop distinc- 
tive staff characteristics of their own, but present indications are that 
they are recruiting essentially the same type of graduate as the uni- 
versities. 



2. Pay and prospects 
i) Pay 

The pay schedules for the different grades of full-time teachers in 
firrther education are negotiated, as are those for school teachers, by 
the statutory *^Burnham*^ Committees, on which are represented the 
teachers' organisations and the local education authorities who pay 
teachers. These agreements, once reached, are mandatory. 

Lecturers Grade I, and Assistant Lecturers are concerned in the 
main with non- advanced work. Assistant Lecturers* salary structure 
is directly equivalent to that of teachers in schools. Grade II Lecturers 
do mainly advanced work with some of the associated preparatory courses 
<e. g. ONC and OND). Senior Lecturers and above are appointed on a 
quota system, depending on the amount of advanced work being carried 
out in a department. Therefore, there are fewer such posts available 
to the te cliers in colleges and departments which are not doing advanced 
work. T ius, the lower rungs of the career structure are likely to be 
career grades for these people and probationary grades for those teaching 
advanced courses. This makes it difficult to say which grades are anal- 
ogous to those in universities since the same grade is occupied by people 
doing very different things. At present both the Assistant Lecturer 
grade and that of the Lecturer, Grade I, are long grades allowing for 
15 annual increments. Financial recognition is given to a degree, and 
more to a good honours degree, as with school teachers. It is argued, 
however, that in further education more attention should be given to 
other relevant professional qualifications. No financial allowance is 
made for training, but there are special * 'responsibility allowances" as 
in school teaching. Lecturers, Grade II, have a shorter scale with ten 
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increments. For those graduates who start work in this grade, it com- 
mands a very advantageous starting salary (in 1969 about £ 2,000), 
compared with the bottom of the University Lecturers' scale of £ 1,500. 
However, the University Lecturer scale rises to £ 3,400 with an effi* 
ciency bar at £ 2,450. The further education college Lecturer, Grade II, 
rises only to about £ 2,700. Senior Lecturer and Principal Lecturer 
are both very short grades with three and four increments respectively 
which, at the maximum, can give a salary of about £ 3,800. In uni- 
versities, a Senior Lecturer can go up to £ 4,400. Heads of Depart- 
ments in the colleges can reach a salary of more than £ 4, 000 only in • 
the departments doing most advanced work. Only Principals and Vice- 
Principals can reach salaries of £ 5,000 - £ 6,000 and then only if they 
are in the biggest colleges, where they have to take the most respon- 
sibility. University Professors have a starting salary of £ 4,500, 
which, in further education can be reached only by a few heads of col- 
lege departments. The university professorial average salary of 
£ 5,600 is equalled by only a few College Directors. 

It appears, therefore that the equivalence between university 
grades and college grades suggested in the previous section is supix)rted 
by the salary scales. To summarize this evidence, a good graduate who 
enters further educat on can expect to earn more than his university 
counterpart during the first few years of his working life. However, 
after about the age of 30 he will rapidly fall behind. At the top end of 
the spectrum about 30% of university staff are earning more than £4,000 
a year, a figure equalled by less than 12% of college staff. The same 
information is shown in a different way in Chart I which indicates age 
earning profiles of graduate staff in universities and further education 
colleges in 1967. 

When the CATs were assimilated on to the university salary scale 
the transfer was very complicated because of the universities^ system 
of fixing senior staff* s salaries individually, within given ranges, and 
because of the difficulty of aligning the colleges* career grade, the 
assistant lectureship, with the universities* career grade which is the 
lectureship. The result was that assimilation led to very large salary 
.increases of about 20% over the decade 1956-66. This was nearly twice 
as fast as the increase of any other major income group in the country, 
and illustrates the financial advantages enjoyed by university teachers 
over college teachers. 

ii) Career prospects 

The current salary structure has led to the situation where an able 
entrant to a poljd;echnic can start at a high salary but has a salary scale 
in front of him which climbs slowly and is likely to peak much sooner 
than that of his contemporary in a university. 
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Chart 1 

AGE EARNINGS PROFILE OF GRADUATE STAFF IN 
COLLEGES OF FURTHER EDUCATION AND UNIVERSITIES 
1966 - 1967 
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The consequences of this situation have been mitigated only by the 
rapid expansion of the colleges^ advanced work which has created new 
senior posts in the newly designated polytechnics. These posts have 
been filled by young men to whom the salary they offered was attrac- 
tive. However, only a high rate of premature leaving from these posts 
would open up comparable promotion prospects to their successors. 
Some anticipate that such a hij^h rate will develop and persist so that 
the colleges will continue to be staffed by young people who make teaching 
in them their career imtll middle age. This, however, presupposes that 
a well-paid market will be maintained for ex-college teachers approaching 
middle age. This seems unlikely since such a market would be most 
probably another educational sector. The only one more attractive 
financially would be the universities and current policy appears to be to 
keep the colleges, not the universities, as the main growth sector. 

More fundamentally, the universities have their own promotion 
bottlenecks approaching as a result of their own explosive growth of the 
mid-sixties. Moreover, the universities have shown so far no great 
enthusiasm for recruiting senior staff from other economic and edu- 
cational sectors, especially the less prestigious colleges, and it is 
very unlikely that they will start to do so in the foreseeable future. 

3. Conditions of work 
i) Teaching load 

The working day in the colleges can last from 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. at 
night. In many colleges there is a presumption that lecturers will be 
willing to do some work in the evenings. This applies to many of the 
polytechnics as well even though they may have a majority of full-time 
students and do less evening work. In addition, the college year is 
usually longer than that of the universities, and the organisation of 
sandwich courses may make for broken vacations. The college year .. . 
is usually about 36 weeks long, compared with 30 weeks in most of the 
Universities-. Recently, a government committee investigated the 
organisation of the college year and recommended that, in the interests 
of efficiency in the use of plant, the college year be extended beyond 
36 weeks. * The Secretary of State reacted with alacrity to this propos- 
al and sent a circular to local education authorities asking them to exam- 
ine the introduction of a college year of more than 36 weeks. The 
Committee distinguished between ^'college years", "teacher years" and 
"student years" and made it clear that it did not wish to increase the 

* CDmmhtee on the More Effective Use of Technical CoUege Resources: A Report 
on the Pattern and Organisation oF the CoHege Year, HMSO, 1970, 
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burden of the second of these. Nevertheless the teachers^ organisations 
were alarmed at the proposals and were very keen to secure a national 
agreement on the conditions of service before the committee's recom- 
mendations were implemented. 

At present the number of hours that a teacher actually spends in 
front of his classes varies from about 22 to 14 per week, depending on 
the teacher's grade. The total official working week is about 30 to 32 
hours. The rest of the time is spent on administration, research or 
tutorial work. The Assistant Lecturer' teaching load which is the 
maximum found in the colleges is roughly comparable with the average 
school teacher's. University teachers, on the other hand, devote on 
average about eight hours per week to direct teaching duties and a 
further six to preparation. However, their total working week is over 
40 hours. This figure is derived from estimates made by the teachers 
themselves whereas the college figure refers to statutory hours. Teaching 
loads in the CATs were reduced during their transition from college to 
university, possibly ov/ing to the introduction of seminars and tutorial 
teaching methods. It appears that this process may also be underway 
in the polytechnics. * Their staff-student ratios are generous at the 
moment because they have been encouraged to start new degree courses 
in the anticipation of rapidly increasing demand from students. 

ii) The problem of research 

One of the big differences between higher education in the univer- 
sities and higher education in the colleges is the amount of research 
work that the staff carry out alongside their teaching duties. Tradi- 
tionally, very little was carried out in the colleges, but with their 
increasing stature as institutions providing higher learning has come 
the demand that they, like the universities, should devote a substantial 
part of their efforts to research. The proponents of this view suggest 
that research in the colleges might well be more problem -orientated 
and of more immediate practical application than much of that done in 
the universities, because of the colleges' practical traditions. ** The 
opponents of research in the colleges see research as likely to raise 
unit costs unnecessarily, so preventing the college from providing a 
solution to the problem of increasing student numbers. 

At present, the staff may claim a few hours a week as research 
time, provided they can offer some evidence of their research activities. 

, * For further discussions of the effects of expansion and of efficiency in the 
deployment of teachers, see G. Wilson and P. Lewis "Cost Studies in Higher Education", 
Higher Education Review , Vol. 2, No, 2, Spring 1970, 

** Sees Eric Robinson: The New Polytechnics, Cornmarket Press, London, 1968. 
for a forceful exposition of this view. 
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No such formal control exists in the universities. In addition, since 
1967, it has become possible for establishments which are doing a 
considerable volume of research to appoint people to a new staff grade, 
that of Reader, to direct and supervise such research. The Readers 
do little teaching and command a salary within the range of that of heads 
of departments. The relationship between teaching staff and full-time 
research personnel has yet to be worked out, but it would be in keeping 
with the policy of the teachers' professional organisations to seek to 
keep the two functions separate as far as policy on appointments and 
salaries is concerned. 

It is notoriously difficult to make a direct comparison between 
the expenditure per student in the colleges and in the universities on 
facilities such as books and equipment, because of the large element 
of research expenditure included in university costs. Nevertheless, 
there are many indications that teachers in universities can rely on 
more ancillary facilities than can their counterparts. in the colleges. 

In 1964-65 the UGC statistics showed that the five new universities 
had an average library stock of 67, 000 volumes and an annual expen- 
diture on books and periodicals of £ 44, 000. A survey carried out by 
college librarians for the same year reported that 18 regional colleges 
had an average book stock of 18,000 and annual expenditure of £ 5,000. 

The provision of other facilities varies from college to college, 
depending on how mu3h money each' has been allowed for the develop- 
ment of advanced courses. Often laboratories in polytechnics are newly 
built and lavishly equipped, but other parts of the college will be cramped 
into old fashioned classrooms dating from the days when it was a tech- 
nical institute with very different expectations. . The coHeges'are small 
units and hence at a disadvantage when it comes to the purchase of large 
items of equipment such as computers. As will be seen in the next 
section, they do not have the power to decide to pool their resources 
and share. In comparing their material resources with those of uni- 
versities, whose incomes have in the past so greatly benefited from pri- 
vate endowments, the college teachers feel considerably under -privileged- 

Teachers and Authority 

Colleges of further education are controlled by local authorities 
which receive their money from local taxation and from central govern- 
ment subsidy. The finance committee and the education committee of 
the local authority then allocate each college its budget. The central 
government subsidy is fixed biennially so there is, in effect, a two- 
year planning horizon for current expenditure. Building programmes 
have to be specifically authorized by the central government and are 
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budgeted separately. A loan is raised and the cost of servicing and 
repaying it charged to the colleges. The finance for advanced courses 
is drawn from a pool into which all the local authorities pay. The local 
authorities draw out of it as and when they wish to build up the advanced 
work in their colleges. Even in the case of advanced work the decision 
is taken by the education committee rather than the college staff. In 
comparison with the autonomous guilds of dons in the universities,* 
the principal of a college and his staff are quite explicitly employees of 
the local education authority. This has led to extreme frustration among 
the staff in some cases. Complaints about the bureaucratic nature of 
decision-making are rife and the staff feel that the rigidity of the sys- 
tem is crippling. The colleges must specify in detail how they arrive 
at their estimates for the following yearns expenditure and each item 
has to be approved separately. Once the funds are allocated, the col- 
leges have no power to make adjustments between different expenditure 
heads by, for instance, using the money saved on teachers^ salaries 
to buy extra books, nor can they unilaterally decide to 'iconomize on 
books bought in one year to save up for an item such a& a slightly bigger 
computer than their current allocation permits. As thd' colleges gain 
In standing and prestige so their staffs increasingly rf;sent the hold 
which the "amateurs" on the education committee have over them. All 
staff appointments are controlled, that new cours^^s can be introduced 
only if the local education authority favours them. One loop-hole exists: 
part-time staff can be employed on the colleges' initiative alone and this 
accounts for their continuing important role in the colleges. 

The polytechnics cast increasingly envious eyes on the greater 
degree of self-government that university staff enjoy. Universities^ 
freedom in financial matters is much greater. Their recurrent expen- 
diture is determined for five years at a time and, once it is determined, 
they are free to distribute it internally entirely as they wish. The in- 
ternal government of most universities is fairly democratic in so far 
as staff representation is concerned. Proposals are afoot to liberalize 
the position in the polytechnics. ** These colleges are to be given all 
possible freedom in managing themselves with the minimum of detailed 
control by the local education authorities. The authorities will still 
settle the broad range of courses to be provided and they will still 
approve the colleges^ annual financial estimates. The authority of the 
head of the college is to be increased by giving him the power to choose 
his own staff. The head or director, as he Is to be called, will be a 
member of the governing board and the academic staff will be able to 
elect some of its members. However, a large majority of the members 
will continue to be local dignitaries. 

* The British Academics, by A.H. Halsey and M. Trow, Faber, London, 1971. 
** Notes for Guidance on the Government and Academic Organisation of Polytechnics. 
.sent to local authorities by the Department of Education and Science, April 1967, 
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The governing body will submit financial estimates to the local 
authority but once the amount of money is approved it will be free to 
make adjustments in the detailed allocation of funds. This will over- 
come one of the colleges* main difficulties, but some staff in the col- 
leges feel that control by such a broadly based body still effectively 
denies autonomy to the colleges. 

The academic staff are to be members of an academic board as in 
the universities. The board, subject to the ultimate authority of the 
governing body, will have responsibility for academic matters such as 
the curriculum and examinations. It is yet to be seen how these new 
provisions, to be incorporated into the articles of government of the 
polytechnics, will work out in practice. At present the staff are still 
ver}^ conscious of the continued operation of the old system, with close 
supervision from the local authorities as well as closer control by cen- 
tral government than is found in the universities. 

In addition to the financial control which the central government 
ultimately exercises over the local authorities, the colleges* prospects 
are directly affected by central government pronouncements about 
policy. The reports of the Committee on the More Efficient Use of 
Technical College Resources have already been mentioned. These with 
their pronounced cost-effectiveness bias would scarcely be tolerated 
in a university. This approach was, in the past, much more acceptable 
to the staff of the colleges for it is in keeping with their practical "hard 
headed'^ traditions. Nevertheless the Committee* s reports have aroused 
resentment as unwarranted interference by outsiders. 

The polytechnics are creatures of the government, and their in- 
creasing independence from local authority control is through govern- 
ment favour. The government's aim is to create in them institutions 
more responsive to the dictates of public policy than are the univer- 
sities. This in itself, however, creates a worse situation for their 
staff than that in the autonomous universities. The staff of the poly- 
technics look with envy at the buffer systems designed to protect the 
universities from direct control by the State. The University Grants 
Committee acts to preserve the universities from direct dealings with 
the Department of Education and Science. Although its independence 
has been slightly eroded it is still regarded as a bulwark against direct 
state control. In addition to local and central government control, the 
colleges are subject to surveillance in a third way that is not experienced 
by the universities. It has already been explained that the curriculum 
of the colleges* degree courses is submitted to the Council for National 
Academic Awards. The purpose of this scheme was to allow the staff 
of the colleges greater fre»^doin in the design and examination of courses 
than had been possible under the old aiTangements , where sti'dents 
were prepared for external degrees of London University. Although 



most teachers applauded the innovation, in practice there have been 
complaints that the system leads to inft: exlblllty , since any change in 
the syllabus must be submitted for approval. Thij. in ay involve a visit 
of CNAA personnel to the college and considerable delay before the 
change can be implemented. Moreover the strong university represen- 
tation on the Council has been criticized by some college staff who would 
prefer to see the Council a more exclusively college affair with the 
university members playing a more peripheral role. The domination 
of the CNAA by university members, and the importance of the Council 
in authenticating the degree courses offered by the colleges, is perhaps 
the best example of all of the inferior status of their staff in comparison 
with those of universities. 
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III 



CONCLUSIONS 
FURTHER EDUCATION'S SELF-IMAGE 

Much of what has gone before has listed the grievances felt and 
expressed by thoce working in further education. It is clear that the 
majority of the grievances arises from the unfavourable comparisons 
made by the college staff between their working conditions and those of 
their colleagues in universities. 

The admission cf these grievances as legitimate, presupposes that 
the answer to the question: "Why should staff in short-cycle institu- 
tions have working conditions similar to those in universities ?"^is 
"Because they fulfil the same role". As any economist knows, the la- 
bour market tends to equalize the net advantages obtained by similar 
types of labour in different parts of the labour market. If the net ad- 
vantages of college teaching are lower than those in the universities, 
the staff they recruit will also be inferior. This will prejudice the 
future of the institutions if they strive to become "centres of excellence", 
in competition with the universities. 

In the past, this answer to the question did not command the same 
general acceptance as it does now. The college staff saw themselves 
as fulfilling an entirely different role, providing education at a variety 
of different levels on a relatively ad hoc basis, in response to local 
needs. Nevertheless, they thought of themselves as on an educational 
escalator and expected to move up it. After all, many of the univer- 
sities had started as technical institutes and had risen to become 
civic universities through local pride and endeavour. This provided a 
satisfactory present and exhilarating future for the colleges. The pacci 
of change was gradual enough for the nr.cre irreconcilable elements in 
this self-image to co-exist. The imposition of the binary policy on the 
colleges at a time of rapidly rising expectations, however, changed the 
controversy into open conflict about what traditions should be retained 
and what jettisoned. The escalator has been abolished and the univer- 
sities and colleges set side by side. The prevailing political and 
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educational philosophy seeks to ensure "parity of esteem" between all 
sectors of higher education. Rightly, the teachers argue that such 
parity of esteem will be difficult to achieve if teachers in the advanced 
part of further education continue to view their position, in terms of 
pi-estige, status and salary as inferior to that of their university 
counterparts. However, the more fundamental problem posed by the 
policy for the teachers is that of finding a real reason for continuing a 
separate existence as equal but different. Before, they were different 
and had aspired to be equal, now they have to be both simultaneously. 
Moreover, if they are to see the realization of the projected redress of 
the balance in the distribution of state funds between the universities 
and themselves, they must take the offensive in proclaiming the virtues 
of their type of education. 

The consequences of this for the teacher V' self-image are only just 
beginning to emerge. However, we are beginning* to see the old tra- 
ditions of further education described in this paper presented as the 
pillars of a new theory of higher education. The form of education that 
served the local community is elevated to provide the system supposedly 
best able to cope with the demands of mass higher education. The the- 
ory now concentrates on how to serve the interests of the national com- 
munity, as opposed to the local one, where further education's tools 
were forged. The claim made for further education is that its pragmatic 
tradition can best provide the education necessary to equip the population 
for a world where rapid change makes flexibility and adaptation to new 
roles necessary within the span of one lifetime. The universities, of 
course, disagree. 

There is disagreement over which type of education provides "a 
truly liberal outlook", is "narrowly vocational" or "narrowly academic", 
"subservient to the demands of industrialists" or producing "an elitist 
band of scholars". It seems that there are tv/o camps in the colleges: 
those who would like to be more equal than different, and those who 
are determined to be different; but both argue as if their view should 
prevail over the whole educational system. The freezing of the system 
within its component parts has intensified the debate over what a uni- 
fied system should be like. It is the teachers in the colleges who find 
themselves bearing the brunt of the debate, for it is they who are seeking 
to establish themselves, and they who are expected to be the innovators. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Economic, demographic or institutional studies dealing with the 
growth of post -secondary education have often done no more than show 
the emergence of mass higher education without proposing any real 
possibilities of intervention or even prediction. Such studies point out 
the difficulties most national economies encounter in absorbing new 
graduates or simply in bearing the cost of higher education, and show 
how little forecasts of manpower requirements actually affect "human 
resources planning". 

Educational growth is a largely spontaneous process , in which little 
account is taken of forecasting policies, particularly employment policy. 
The result of this "spontaneous" development is that the educational 
system responds each time by partial measures and contingency deci- 
sions to pressure which it does nothing to resist. 

This characteristic of educational growth must be taken into account 
in any attempt to organise short-cycle higher education and, more spe- 
cifically, its relationship with long-cycle higher education. In our view, 
no planning policy at present enables either qualitative or quantitative 
trends in higher education to be forecast with a sufficient degree of 
accuracy. 

Most of the choices made in orienting growth are based on ideol- 
ogical rather than on really scientific premises. Since ours is a tech- 
nical civilization in which humanistic educational values appear to have 
been rejected, it is decided that short-cycle higher education shall be 
"technological". As we see it, however, technology seems to be an 
umbrella term used to qualify almost anything (this being the case, 
for example, of certain French University Institutes of Technology or 
of certain American colleges). Because the development of our societies 
seems to be directly connected with that of scientific thought, it has 
been decided that encouragement should be given to the advancement of 




studies in the field of the fundamental and applied sciences, but at the 
same time it is clearly the number of applicants for literary or related 
studies which generally grows fastest. The duration of studies is said 
to be too long, but almost everywhere it tends to become still longer. 
This means working from within the system itself and thinking out the 
kind of teaching structure for higher education that will make it able 
to respond to changes we are unable to control. It also means that 
educational systems should not be permitted to grow by providing par- 
tial, ad hoc remedies designed to limit the extent of the damage rather 
than solve the problems. 

From this standpoint France appears to be a significant example. 
Owing to the pressure of demand, new structures were set up, in par- 
ticular the University Institutes of Technology (lUTs). As the pressure 
continued to increase, more or less artificial devices were invented 
such as "passerelles" (bridges), allowing access from the newer to the 
older structures, although for neither is this really possible. In some 
countries, owing to the effect of various types of extensions, short-cycle 
education becomes as protracted as long-cycle education, but is then 
called an "other" type of education. Short-cycle higher education does 
not even fulfil the function of democratizing education which it was 
intended to do. Its very success means that middle-class students are 
frequently attracted to it because of more definite vocational prospects. 

We have tried to analyse these questions in the perspective of a 
transformation of the entire system of higher education. 

The comments which follow are working hypotheses - sometimes 
of a contentious nature - which should be confronted with the individual 
situation in each country as well as with the very different sets of pro- 
blems found in each discipline. 

In most countries, "university" is a term which still does far too 
much to conceal the real variety of education streams, and if our pro- 
posals are deliberately very general in character it is because they 
should lend themselves to considerable adjustment in order to meet 
specific requirements. 
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STATING THE PROBLEM 



The introduction of new post-secondary teaching structures for the 
purpose of short-cycle higher education encounters so many difficulties 
as to pose a virtual dilemma. 

Either the short-cycle is regarded as an independent entity directly 
orientated towards certain types of vocational practice, or else it tends 
to resemble the first stage of long-cycle education. In the first case, 
from a university standpoint, it is a sort of dead-end failing to offer 
the ablest or most highly motivated students any access to the long uni- 
versity cycle-, both students and teachers consider it to be of little val- 
ue; rior does any structural change result in the university system as 
a whole. From an economic standpoint, it is true that in the immediate 
future it can somewhat reduce the inflow of students and enable certain 
manpower requirements to be met. But since it is a closed cycle, it 
is rather an extended secondary vocational school and merely reflects 
the general trend to prolong studies without opening up new prospects 
for higher education. 

In the second case (where it tends to resemble the first stage of 
long-cycle education) the short-cycle has the following disadvantages: 

- It no longer bears any relation to its vocational function; 

- most of the students normally want to transfer to the long-cycle; 

- insofar as it is still directed towards concrete and practical 
questiovis, it slows up the students who p"^ -n to continue, since 
the scicond stage of the long-cycle is designed as an extension 
of the usually wholly theoretical first stage; 

- insofar as the short -cycle emphasizes the theoretical aspects, 
it becomes part of the university system , gradually loses all 
individuality and wholly fails to reply to the problems it was 
initially supposed to solve; 
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- last, and we think by no means least, by gradually assuming 
the form of a first cycle of long education, short education may 
fail in its ^'ideological function'^ which was to revalue vocational 
and specialized practices as such by considering them as the 
means and form of "generaP^ training. 

From a teaching standpoint, we believe there is no way of resolving 
the dilemma unless a number of premises implicit in higher education 
are understood and unless proposals opposed to these implicit premises 
are formulated. 

It is these premises and proposals that we shall attempt to express. 
They cover the characteristics of the student population upon leaving 
secondary or intermediate school, the pedagogics of the transmission 
of knowledge and Icnow-how, and the general prospects of higPier edu- 
cation. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE STUDENT POP'aLATION 



As higher education was for long designed to recruit and teach an 
§lite, it apparently considered "traditional" students as possessing a 
number of homogeneous nharacteristics, such as a taste and capacity 
for abstract thought, a "general culture", the need to understand the 
theory of a subject before acting upon it, etc. The increase in student 
numbers was accordingly seen as expressing access to universities of 
a new population mth diametrically opposite characteristics for which 
new streams had to be created. The selective nature of higher edu- 
cation, as well as of the entire educational system, therefore long 
prevented any awareness of how ill adapted this system was to student 
populations, since failure was supposed to penalize, and in fact did 
penalize the recipient of education, and not what was taught. 

Actually, all recent studies show that, regardless of the method of 
recruitment, and in particular whether it is selective or not, the student 
population entering highisr education is extremely heterogeneous. Even 
where, as in most Latin countries, national examinations based on na- 
tional curricula are used, mental profiles, motivations, knowledge, 
and levels of intellectual or emotional maturity vary widely. Possession 
of a baccalaureat, an Abitur or any similar diploma is not sufficient 
indication on which to base forecasts. When university admission is 
based on the passing of some final secondary school examination, one 
is too often apt to forget that this refers to a concept of average and ' 
that an infinite variety of profiles are covered. 

We therefore feel that it is impossible to define a priori any rigid 
curricula based on the organisation of knowledge or of the vocational 
practices which must be learned without allowing for this initial diver- 
sity. . Paradoxically, however, in most university systems the lower 
cycle is very rigidly structured, few channels are offered, and greater 
freedom of choice is only progressively granted to the student, as though 
needs were homogeneous, and levels comparable. It is thus far easier ^ 
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to define the terminal cycles wi'ch accuracy, even though the diversity 
of vocational practices makes tiver.i very numerous, than the initial 
cycles. At the end of higher education it may be assumed that certain 
disparit7.es in the level of knowledge hav-s been corrected, that as objec- 
tives upon graduation are more clearly specified motivations get clearer, 
that intellectual and emotional maturitj^has had more time to develop 
and tha t a fair degree of homogeneity }ias thus been achieved. 

Most systems of higher educatf.on thus offer a tree-like structure, 
consisting at first of a minimr m number of streams which then stead- 
ily proliferate. By definition, there is then a contradiction between 
the poorly diversified first stage of long-cycle education and the nec- 
essary variety of short -cycle education. 

But mora serious still, there is a contradiction between the first 
stage of the long-cycle and the population it is supposed to serve, since 
its structure is based on a number of assumptions concerning the nec- 
essary organisation of knowledge rather than of those of the processes 
of apprenticeship. 

We believe that the **tree-llke" structure which Is now character- 
istic of long-cycle higher education should be replaced by what for the 
sake of convenience we shall call a "double -funnel" structure, which 
can be outlined as follows: 




SOLE (COMMON SYLLABUS) HIGHLY DJVERSJFIED ADf/»SSfON 
OR SLIGHTLY 
DIVERSIFIED ADMISSION 
PRESENT SYSTEM PROPOSED SYSTEM 
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We believe this schen^e: 



- takes n'ore into account the true nature of the student population; 

- effective!}' provides for various orientations and, if necessiiry, 
for orientation without loss of tin e; 

- in certain cases avoids the bottleneck of the first year (as all 
students follow exactly the same study circuit, the first year is 
necessarily the one in which the bottlenecks occur); 

- allows the problen* of transfer fron^ short -cycle to long-cycle 
higher education to be stated very differently. 

Again in the context of the psycho-sociological characteristics of 
the student population, we think that is is necessary to distinguish the 
foUowiiig sub-groups: 

- A small number of students (growing smaller all the time, it 
would appear) have definite ideas about a vocation as soon as 
they enter higher education. Whether they follow a family 
tradition or have been clearly oriented, they are generally 
disappointed by long-cj^cle higher education, which nearly al- 
ways delays their entry into a professional career. They do 
not see why they should make a detour through theoretical 
training for which they do not understand the need. At best 
they accept the detour passively. At worst, the length of their 
studies '^disorientates" them and they will be finally disappointed 
in their job; 

~ most students have no definite ideas about a profession. They 
therefore have no reason, other than economic, to choose a 
short-cycle. But the university system, and especially the 
first cycle will offer them no help in making up their minds; 
all it does is to allow a longer period of indecision or ignorance. 
When they finally enter their professional career, it will nearly 
always be too late and the best students will extricate them- 
selves, if they have choosen a wrong career, only by under- 
taking further studies and accumulating superfluous diplomas. 

Independently of the above considerations, the choice of the long- 
cycle may often be said to show that the student is hesitating to choose 
a definite career, or desires to delay entry into active life for as long 
as possible, rather than a capacity for theoretical reasoning. 

Whether short -cycle or long-cycle education is concerned, whether 
the student does or does not know what he wants to be, whether the pur- 
pose is to confirm the choice of some or enable the hesitant to choose, 
we think higher education should act promptly in helping students to 
encounter the actual situations they will later meet in their car»:jers. 
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The problem is not to create a higher vocational education (which exist 
incidentally, in the form of long-cycle education in medicine) but to 
bring certain vocational practices into the whole of higher education. 

This of course once more raises the overall problem of links and 
modes of transfer from short-cycle to long- cycle education. 
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PEDAGOGICS OF THE TRANSMISSION 
OF KNOWLEDGE AND KNOW-HOW 



A. ELEMENTS OF ANALYSIS 



The organisation of higher education and the establishment of short- 
cycle parallel to long-cycle education are based on a number of implicit 
cultural and pedagogic premises. 

The first premise is the radical opposition between general and 
vocational training. Experience shows that it is those the nature of 
whose training is regarded as being more "generaP* ("Humanities*^ as 
opposed to "S< ience" students, "Pure Science" as opposed to "Engi- 
neering" students, etc. ) who have the "narrowest" profiles and the least 
opportunity of changing their job or of applying the knowledge they have 
acquired in some other area. In present-day society the most likely 
fate of the mathematician is to become a teacher of mathematics, while 
the engineering graduate may become an economist, a manager, or a 
specialist m branches far removed from his original background. The 
concept of "instrumental disciplines" which is later discussed perhaps 
accounts for this opposition. 

The second premise, one moreover related to the first, corresponds 
to a certain image of "science classification", as understood in both a 
chronological and logical sense. Such a premise allows one to disregard 
completely all that is known about apprenticeship processes, the role 
of motivation or simply the real interest of secondary school leavers. 
It is as through the higher education structure, in the name of orderly 
learning, demanded patience and submissiveness on the student *s part 
while requiring him to make intensive use of his mental faculties. 

In education the notion of basic knowledge is often confused with 
that of knowledge "which chronologically comes first". The fact of 
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doing "first" what is to be used "later" triggers off mechanisms of 
rejection, loss of memory and of motivation. The need for such fun- 
damental knowledge is often not perceived by the student until he reaches 
a certain practical level, or else certain theoretical levels in other 
disciplines. 

A careful study might show that, apart from thei?: selective function, 
the first year or two of higher education serve little 'purpose, and that 
the knowledge acquired must later be "relearnt" almost entirely (see 
the first year of medical study in most countries). This diagnosis may 
seem harsh but is almost always confirmed. 

We therefore propose to undertake a more operational analysis of 
the types of disciplines (or knowledge) actually dispensed by higher 
education systems. This analysis shows that while the method of cc n- 
bining the various disciplines is actually different in short-cycle and 
long-cycle education, it cannot take the form of i simple sequence over 
time. 

We propose to distinguish: 

1. Instrumental disciplines. These are the disciplines whose 
inherent objectives do not match those pursued by the student during 
his studies but which must be learnt for professional purposes or for 
other openings; e.g. 

- correct use of a foreign language; 

- knowledge ol fjlementary statistical instruments; 

- mefhodolog,/ of clinical observation, of experimentation, of 
operations research. 

The time at which these instrumental disciplines are learned Is 
relatively unimportant, so long as it precedes the period of professional 
activity : 

- to crowd them in at the beginning would be unrealistic; 

- to group ^hem at the end would prevent the student from getting 
to know the actual conditions of his future career. 

These fields of study can be found in both long-cycle and short- 
cycle education. 

2. Basic subjects , are those whose content is not the same as 
that of the subject selected by the student but a knowledge of which is 
necessary for a proper understanding of his own subject; e. g. 
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- knowledge by the psychology student of biological mechanisms; 



- knowledge by the medical student of molecular chemistry and 
of the elementary organisation of matter; 

- Ivnowledge by the social science student of fundamental economic 
laws. 

These subjects should be ''integrated" as far as possible. As 
pointed out earlier, it is usual to begin with them, but: 

- this is debatable from a pedagogical standpoint; 

- this makes it impossible to articulate the short-cycle with the 
long-cycle: e. g. after two years of study a medical student 
knows nearly nothing of what a nurse knows and vice versa. 
Paradoxically, what the nurse loiows would be of use to her only 
at the end of any medical studies she might undertake. On the 
other hand, a medical student dropping out after four years of 
study would have received no really thorough vocational training. 
In France many of these drop-outs become travelling salesman 
for leading pharmaceutical firms: they have, in fact, learned 

to talk about medicine, about which they know nothing. 

3. Theoretical subjects . Apart from the basic subjects which 
are usually theoretical for pedagogical reasons the dialectics of a 
theoretical versus a concrete approach must be taken into account, in 
both the long- and short-cycles . Above all it is necessary for students 
who stop at the short-cycle to be able to acquire an overall under- 
standing of the practical side and for all students to have a few minimum 
intellectual tools: 

- mathematics, 

- model construction, 

- systems analysis, 

- elementary anthropology. 

4. To these subjects should be added the body of knowledge making 
up the actual substance of the studies chosen, and which presumably 
can hardly be identical either in size or approach for short-cycle or 

for the first stage of long-cycle higher education. We are speaking 
here only of "disciplines'' and knowledge in the traditional sense of 
these words. These frameworks should be completely thought out again 
and the problem of the vocational approach put separately. We are 
confining ourselves here to a common minimum for short- and long- 
cycle education. 
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B. ELEMENTS FOR A SOLUTIOK 



In view of the above distinctions, two methods should allow short- 
cycle and the first stage of long-cycle education to be articulated with 
sufficient flexibility. 

1. From the strictly practical point of view, we think that the 
first element of a solution would be the introduction of the "credit" 
system. "Credits" would be considered as integrated, that is as centred 
on an "objective" (and not on some aspect of a method or practice) and 
should at the same time include an analysis of the objective and all the 
theoretical and concrete approaches to it (see so-called "integrated" 
instruction in medicine). This system should allow the acquisition of 

a "university capital", a wide variety of first-year curricula, a real 
approach to the actual conditions in vocational practice at all levels and 
the possibility of a minimum amount of theory at all levels. Only by 
"destructuring" higher education as it exists;, particularly in the Euro- 
pean universities, can we apparently get out of t!ie dilemma described 
at the beginning while allowing the permanen^ tasks of education to be 
carried out. 

2. We believe that in both short-cycle and the first stage of long- 
cycle higher education students should be in contact with vocational'*^ 
practice and actual working conditions, which are often the same what- 
ever the level of the (graduate. This should take place no later than 
the end of the first year in order to allow for orientation. Previous 
working experience cculd also be evaluated by this system by the use 
of equivalences or lower value credits. 

The need for a number of "instrumental disciplines" must more- 
over be insisted upon. These will in fact be the starting point for 
transfer to the long cycle or for the resumption of study after a period 
of professional activity. It is very difficult, we think, to go much 
further, especially as regards the purely scientific disciplines where 
the problems of "knowledge organisation" are still of major importance, 
but a combination of the two proposals should reduce "wastage" and 
"redundancy" to a minimum if the student resumes his studies. 
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IV 



GENERAL PROSPECTS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 



1. As a result of the trend in teaching, of student demand, of the 
existence of ''educational media*', of the growth of laiowledge, etc, two 
changes appear to be characteristic of university systems: 

- the transition from ^'teaching" to "learning"; 

- the transition from a system of knowledge transmission to a 
system of knowledge production. 

The two processes, which only partially overlap, nevertheless 
have the effect of : . - 

- increasing the student's autonomy; 

- causing motivation to be taken into account; 

- radically altering the **pace" of learning, in the sense that pace 
becomes relatively individualized. 

This change should particularly affect the "instrumental disciplines", 
which would lend themselves to "independent" modes of access and 
therefore in some measure to any sort of order in the curriculum, 
through the use of such educational media as: 

- programmed instruction, 

- computer-assisted instruction, 

- audiovisual aids, 

- language laboratories , 

- small discussion groups at the same level. 

(It is a paradox that the greatest efforts now being made in pro- 
ducing educational media concentrate on complex and hence "rare" types 
of knowledge, except perhaps as regards modern languages. ) 
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Our belief is that this dual change , taken in association with the 
organisation in terms of credits or "unites de valeur'* as earlier de- 
scribed, can reduce the disparity between the short cycle and long cycle, 
especially by making the latter more flexible. The essential difference 
is that the long cycle, owing to ^fs very length, should lead to greater 
individualization, to wider acceptance of individual learning patterns 
and hence to more flexible progTamming, whereas sho it-cycle education 
should impose greater constramts, since it must more promptly succeed 
in producing an organic, pr'ofessionally utilizable whole. 

There can therefore be no question of making the short-cycle into 
the first stage of the long-cycle, nor can two years in the short-cycle 
establish access to the third year of the long-cycle. But there is little 
reason why the Icnowledge acquired and the "time spent" should not be 
fully integrated into the long-cycle, and that the "cost" of the transfer 
be thus reduced to a minimum. 



2. The distinction between short- and long-cycle education should be 
made part of a broader scheme, one which in particular would enable 
initial training to be distinguished from continuing or further training. 
Here again the two sets of notions are not at all clear. A subject now 
taught in refresher courses for long-cycle graduates ma^^ well have 
already been taught to others in the short-cycle. (For example, con- 
tinuing education for secondary school teachers generally consists of 
the sort of vocational training that primary teachers receive In the 
short-cycle, while in continuing or extended training the latter take the 
language or mathematical courses already taken by former in the long- 
cycle. ) 

The previous example shows the absurd nature of a system which 
contradicts its own postulates on the organisation of knowledge and 
prevents transfers in practice. 

What makes higher education so difficult to organise at present is 
the small amount of concrete information available on occupational 
profiles at various levels and on what graduates subsequently become. 
For lack of such information or lack of interest for it, we continue to 
reason in artificial terms based on a pseudo-rational vision of the ar- 
ticulation of laiowledge and on a simplified view of professional prac- 
tices. It would not be realistic to expect very clearly defined occupa- 
tional profiles from those professionally concerned since their exigencies 
are necessarily contradictory. 

A better knowledge of the student population, of what graduates 
subsequently become, of changes now taking place in actual or poten- 
tial teaching practices in higher education, based above all on a com- 
prehensive grasp of the factors conducive to the sort of university 
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training which can be used at diffei-ent professional levels, will allow 
us to express the problems of higher education as a whole, and hence 
of the possible linkages between short-cycle and long-cycle higher 
education. 

Only later can these problems be dealt with profession by profes- 
sion and discipline by discipline, since we consider that any structural 
solution which might be imposed on actual Ivnowledge or practices can- 
not provide the answer to the problems we have raised. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The concept of short-cycle higher education is gaining ground in 
almost all countries. Young people entering higher education are offered 
a choice between two separate cycles of different duration (the long cy- 
cle generally lasting four to five years and the short cycle two to three 
years). France was somewhat late in adopting this idea and in that 
country short-cycle higher education began only in 1966. * It is provided 
in the University Institutes of Technology (lUTs) which, as their name 
indicates, are a branch of the French university system (more precise- 
ly, to use the statutory term , a Unit of that system). 

The object of this paper is to consider the problems posed by the 
employment of short-cycle higher education graduates : it would indeed 
be meaningless to organise a system of education leading to a degree if 
the graduates of that system are unable to find a place in the labour 
market corresponding to the training received and offering prospects 
for promotion. The problem, however, must be considered as a whole 
and one should refrain from conceiving education merely as a means of 
preparing narrow specialists who can be immediately productive in the 
present opcupational context. Rather, education should train people for 
the society of tomorrow . It would be a serious mistake to define em- 
ployment possibilities in terms of a list of current occupations, to be 
filled quantitatively and qualitatively. A prOvSpective approach is needed, 
which we have attempted to follow in this brief outline of French thinking 
on this issue during the setting-up of lUTs. 

To examine the employment outlets for an educational system and 
then take action to adjust that system to the outlets desired means 



* A preliminary experiment was tried in 1952 for students enrolled in courses 
leading to the brevets de techniciens sup^rleucs (higher technicians' certificates). We shall 
revert to this experiment in Chapter 1, 
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tackling not only an economic problem but also, and above all, a soci- 
ological one. Willie occupations may be similai- in aM countries of 
comparable structure and climate, and their distribution more or less 
determined by the gross national product, this does not hold for the 
educational system, which is closely bound up with a country's civ- 
ilization; the extent to which it may be adapted is often very limited, 
mainly because of sociological constraints. We shall therefore study 
the employment problems of short-cycle higher education graduates as 
they arise in France, a temperate country with a population of 50 mil- 
lion, a gross national product of about $ 2,600 per capita and specific 
educational structure. Since the reforms made under Napoleon at the 
beginning of the 19th century , education at all levels has been considered 
by the French as a public service which the State must provide for all 
citizens with absolute equality cjnd therefore absolute uniformity. Tho 
consequences of this standpoint are many: we shall concentrate on the 
main one: 

Access to higher education in France is open to all students who 
have completed their primary and secondary schooling (a period 
of 12 years) and have passed a school-leaving examination (the 
Baccalaureat). All types of Baccalaureat are EQUAL before the 
law, although they do not imply the same curriculum; and the 
holder of a Baccalaureat is automatically allowed to enrol at the 
university in those courses which he feels capable of undertaking. 

This constraint obviously has a fundamental effect on the problem 
of employment. This problem would not be approached in the same 
way by a country with a tradition of strongly diversified, independent 
higher educational establishments which are competitive, operate at 
different levels and are selective in their entrance requirements. It is 
therefore highly dangerous to study a problem connected with the edu- 
cational system whlls ignoring the attitudes of the people of the country, 
their traditions and the structure of the society they have gradually built 
up. 

Forecasting is an excellent practice, akin to the art of prediction, 
derived from the decision-makers's desire to feel morally "secure". 
Only when the time comes to draw up the balance sheet is it possible 
to judge what the forecasts are worth. Studies have been undertaken in 
order to evaluate French experience of short-cycle higher education, 
and we refer our readers to them. Our essential aim in the present 
paper is to outline the forecasting methods used in France in order to 
compare them, with those applying in other countries and thus provide 
a basis of di':Cussion. 
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VARIOUS FORMS OF SHORT-CYCLE HIGHER EDUCATION 



Short -cycle higher education may, conceivabl}^ take various forms, 
each with its corresponding types of employment possibilities. ?Ience 
the need first to establish a classification. 

By definition, higher education is designed for young people aged 
about 18,* who have just completed their secondary schooling. The 
"traditional" form of higher education consists of courses which in 
France used to last between three and four years, and which now often 
take five years. This extension is a disquieting development difficult 
to combat. The first two or three years of the course are generally 
devoted to acquiring a sound foundation of general and relatively abstract 
knowledge (e.g. engineering students study mathematics and physics). 
This period of basic education tends to become longer. The final 3^ears 
are devoted to the study of concrete problems connected with the pro- 
fessional activities of future graduates. But, owing to the growing 
importance of the basic theoretical instruction, teclinicues which^hould 
be practical tend to be taught in a formalized way (e. g. mechanics which 
tend to become "rational") and often become abstract. It is therefore 
necessary to add some years of practice at the end oi* the course, and 
this is a further cause of extension, The diagram in Figure 1 shows 
this progression from the abstract to the concrete. In this way, spe- 
cialists are trained whose actior is solidly based: they are '^adaptable" 
and "capable of synthesis". They loiow how to proceed from the abstract 
to the concrete, which is an esseriwval clip.racteristic of the senior exec- 
utive. 

Failures in long-cycle higher educaifon are frequent. Over half of 
the entrants do not stay the course and ther'jfore receive a "truncated" 

* Schooling begins at the age of 6 and young people should therefore logically be 
IS years old when they enter the university. However, many repeat a class and tlie real iiver- 
age age of entry is between 19 and 20. Longer secondary schooling makes a systeniat; . 
study necessary of the ways and means of shortening higher education. 
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^Figure 1 
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long-cycle education for which there are no employment possibilities. 
Students who are apprehensive of long-cycle courses, which are useless 
unless they are completed, should be advised to choose an alternative 
where methods are different (otherwise they will have the feeling of 
being cheated, since they are bound to encounter the same difficulties). 
The solution adopted in France is a short-cycle education mainly directed 
towards practical training. The students acquire useful, p.^ctical !cnowl- 
edge based on a less extensive general education than in thti case cf 
those taking long-cycle courses;. This "concrete", practical education 
can be shorter than the normal university course since, from the be- 
ginning, it imparts utilisable knowledge. A man may be considered 
utilisable in society when he has reached a cf^rtain threshold of practical 
training. Howev^" practical knowledge, although utilisable, is often 
not very formative, it is also "perishable". Once the threshold in 
practical training needed for a job has been attained, employment should 
be sought. As will be seen from Figure 1 progress along the vertical 
axis is always rewarding if it is possible. Horizontal progress is 
relevant beyond a certain efficiency threshold. 

This kind of short-cycle higher education may be provided in sev- 
eral types of institutions : 

a) Institutions of university status with their own autonomy, their 
specific rights and their types of personnel. This is the solution adopted 
in France; it has the advantage of giving the same status and therefore 
the same prerogatives to all young people of the same age and to all 
their teachers. It avoids segregation and removes a number of pitfalls 
in the search for employment sincefor all the professions concerned a 
"university background" willbeincluded which, righly or wrongly, will 
raise their status. The same institution will include departments pro- 
viding short-cycle courses and others enrolling long-cycle students. 

It is not easy to foster symbiosis between these two types of depart- 
ments, owing to the prejudices and the pretentions of certain academics 
and many students. But it is possible, and in certain French univer- 
sities this fusion is beginning to be achieved. Several university pres- 
idents or vice-presidents come from the short-cycle University Insti- 
tutes of Technology (lUTs). 

b) " Secondary school" type institutions specializing in short-cycle 
higher education courses . The training provided here is even more 
practical and this is no doubt an advantage in the search for immediate 
employment. But this training often produces specialists who. are not 
easily convertible. Furthermore, this method leads to a regrettable 
segregation of students: only the "61ite" taking long-cycle higher edu- 
cation enjoy the benefits of the university system; the "common herd' 
taking the short-cycle courses continue to be subject to secondary school 
discipline. Such segregation of students - and also of teachers - should 
be avoided. 
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Courses leading to the brevet de teclinicien superieur (higher 
technician's certificate) constitute in France an example of this type 
of training. 

c) Independent institutions providing courses in higher education 
covering the first two years irrespective of s ul>se quent options. These 
are establishments which provide for students who intend to take the 
long cycle, which they will finish elsewhere j and for those who will 
enter the labour market at the end of their two-year course. This is 
the system of the "Two- Year Junior Colleges" in the USA and of the 
CEGEPs in Canada. But a distinction must be made between a system 
in which all students have to go through such an establishment (as in 
Canada) and one in which they can go directly to an establishment pro- 
viding the complete long-cycle course (as in the USA). 

Figure 2 illustrates these different possibilities. It v/ouid be 
interesting to compare the effectiveness of these syste^ais, but the 
political and sociological context cannot be disregarded,, Alternative 
"c^" was envisaged in France by a study group (the 1962 Commission 
presided over by M. Boullochej former Minister of Education). But 
the solution was dropped, despite its probable educational efficiency, 
because of the political problems it raised. 

In the light of conr'citions in France, we shall now examine the short - 
cycle higher educatiO;> provided by certain parts of the university which, 
like the rest, admit students holding the secondarx'' school leaving cer- 
tificate. Their objective \s to provide practical training better suited 
to certain students than the theoretical instruction provided by most 
departments. Because it is essentially practical, such training ma}^ 
be short; theoretical instruction is bound to be long and must of neces- 
sity end with a period of practical training. In no case does the short 
cycle constitute part of the long cycle,* but it is a type of university 
education. Finally, we assume that, in accordance with French leg- 
islation, a student entering the university chooses freely between the 
short and the long cycles: he would be given advice but remains free 
to make his own choice. We shall see how the employment structure 
is linked with this free choice. 

* An educational stream should prepare young people for entering employment: in 
this respect part of the long cycle, i.e. particularly the first part, which is the most abstract 
(statistics, physics, anatomy, biophysics, etc. for medical doctors)^ cannot possibly lead 
to employment possibilities. Certain departments of the (French) administration recruit 
young people who have completed only twcr^^ears of the lony -cycle studies, but they are 
then given "in-service training" where in fact they tr.he the rest of the long -cycle course 
in a "spirit" adapted to the needs of tlie adiinnlstration. Their total training is therefore 
ecjuivalent to a long cycle. 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR SHORT -CYCLE HIGHER EDUCATION 
GRADUATES: QUALITATIVE ASPECT 



It is impossible to identify the employment problems of short-cycle 
higher education graduates without making a brief analysis of the func- 
tions performed by men in society on the basis of the knowledge they 
have acquired. This leads to a distinction between science and technique. 

Let us call "science" a body of kiiowledge logically classified in a 
theoretical framework which exists only because it is useful for clas- 
sifying phenomena which are thus related to each other. For instance, 
we have physiology, linguistics, nuclear physics, neurology and the 
topology of functions. A man of science may be a disinterested aesthete 
who studies for pleasure. He may also be a researcher who studies to 
advance science. He may likewise be a teacher who studies to master 
his subjects and guide others wishing to learn it. It is obvious that the 
disinterested amateur will not concern us with reference to the problem 
of employment; the researcher, on the other hand, is useful to society, 
which is therefore likely to offer him employment if he has mastered 
his "science". He needs the longest possible period of study. As for 
the teacher, he may well lead his pupils astray if he has not mastered 
the subject he teaches and he too, therefore, needs a long course. In 
the field of science, it is difficult to see what employnrient opportunities 
(1, e. paid jobs offered by society) are available to short-cycle higher 
education graduates. The only conceivable occupation is that of science 
journalists or ^'rewriter". Although jobs are few, this occupation is 
important owing to its social impact, but it v/ould not justify a special 
training and could not be the basis for a short-cycle course. In short, 
we may infer that there are not many opportunities in the field of sci- 
ence except through long-cycle training. 

Let us now consider an entirely different ^ray of classifying human 
knowledge, 1. e. in terms of its usefulness in satisfying a human need 
(health, clothing, travel, shelter, communications). We then have 
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various "techniques", e.g. pharmac5S civil engineering, law, electron- 
ics, accountancy. These techniques will va^ry in importance and thus 
give rise to different levels of action by those who acquire them. It is 
therefore in these techniques that graduates of short-cycle higher edu- 
cation must seek employment. It is clear that a technique must, above 
all, be useful and that it must be utilized. From these two concepts 
emerge the idea of utilization and the idea of improvement (by adding, 
to or revolutionizing the technique). A man who may be expected to 
improve a technique will require a long training; he must be able to 
proceed from the abstract (loiowledge of science) to the concrete (ele- 
ments of science useful to the technique). But the man who has only to 
make use of the technique can quite well acquire his basic knowledge 
through a short training. This shows us a first type of outlet for short- 
cycle higher education; it will "produce" persons who have learned the 
rudiments of a technique and are able to utilize them to meet human 
needs, without aspiring in the first instance to improve the teclinique, . 
but simply to "perform a service". 

We must now draw up a list of the various techniques, which sat- 
isfy human needs. We can classify them in five categories: 

Primary sector (mining, agriculture): 

- agriculture, agr^.nomy, 

- agricultural machinery, 

- horticulture, land use, 

- animal husbandry, 

- fishing, 

- ffeoloF^.icjil assistant. 

Secondary sector (industrial production): 

- public works, 

- civil engineering, building, 

- metallurgy, materials shaping, 

- mechanical engineering, 

- machinery and engines; motor ehicles , 

- heating engineering; heating, air conditioning, 

- electrical engineering, telecommunications, 

- chemistry, pharmaceutical industry, 

- laboratory technology; construction of apparatus, 

- measuring instruments for physics, chemistry, biology, 

- textiles, clothing, 

- . food industries. 
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Tertiary sec tor (services): 

- data collection and processing, 

- business management, 

- publicity, marketing, 

- local government, 

- cultural promotion work, 

- tourism , 

- hotel and catering industries. 

Public health sector : 

- medical assistant, nurse, 

- dental assistant, dental mechanic, 

- X-r;;,y techno ;ogy ^.ind measuring instruments for doctors, 

- biological analyses, 

- optuiiun, 

- heai'ing aid mechanic, 

- diel;ician, 

- hospital management, social security. 

Educational sector : 

- primary school teacher, 

- vocational guidance officer, 

- education of handicapped children, 
nursery school teacher, 

- welfare officer. 

The above list, which might represent courses of short-cycle 
higher education, reveals the possit .lity of a classification into two 
categ-^- ;es. On closer examination, a technique will be found to be a 
set of miscellaneous elements whose conjunction is justified only by 
the possibility of meeting a human need. The action taken to meet this 
human need will be comprehensive, involving the combination of various 
components into a construction designed to meet the specification of 
the customer. Two possibilities may be considered in this context: 

- Either the construction is on a small scale and requires only 
simple individual teclmiques which can be acquired in two or 
three years' study. In this case a single person can learn them 
and build the object or perform the service himself; 

- or the construction is on a large scale and could not be handled 
by a single person. It will then call for an ''architect'*, or 
leader, and a team of specialists, each with a perfect l^nowl- 
edge of some part of the technique. 
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Short -cycle higher education can lead to these, two types of job 
which do not call for the same training. For comprehensive tasks 
involving simple techniques, it is essential to have the ability to syn- 
thesize, a good general education and a feeling for human relations, as 
the technician will be in contact with his "customer"* A good excimple 
of this type of employment is transport management. Hg^ulage firms 
(and incidentally many service enterprises) are anxious to recruit young 
people with a good general education and the right personal qualities. 
This implies short-cycle higher education comprising an introduction 
to the socio-economic problems of firms. Specific technical knowledge 
would be reduced to the minimum as in most cases graduates going into 
business will need only the rudiments of specific technical skills. This 
type of outlet exists in the tertiary sector, the service industries, anu 
also in cultural promotion work, social work and vocational guidance, 
where personal qualities are more important than technical knowledge. 
Higher educational establishments catering for this type of employment 
provide a general education, instruction in "modern humanism" (com- 
munication sciences, social sciences, human sciences) and only a min- 
imum of technical knowledge. 

The second category is fundamentally different. The aim is to 
produce experts with a thorough knowledge of their subject and capable 
of working in a team. Here the educational establishment will provide 
a highly specialized curriculum , very detailed and with a relatively 
large scientific basis. The human aspect is less important, as the 
specialist will hardly be required to communicate with anybody except 
the team leader. Short-cycle higher educational establishments of this 
kind will mainly operate in the primary and secondary sectors, where 
techniques are highly sophisticated and generally consist of applied 
sciences. 
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Three points therefore emerge from this qualitative analysis of the 
problem of jobs available to short-cycle higher education graduates: 

An essentially scientific short-cycle higher education offers 
practically no prospects of employment; 

a short-cycle higher education must include a proportion of 
technical knowledge and may lead to: 

- the training of individuals to perform services on their own 

- for other individuals, if the techniques involved are simple, 

- the training of experts able to use a specific technique in 
a team, working under a leader, if the techniques are 
complex and difficult to learn. 

It may be claimed that the first years of long-cycle higher, education 
also offer the training outlined above. In fact, everything depends on the 
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spirit in which the training is provided and it is here that we return to 
the practical aspect. In two years it is possible to give a practical 
legal training geared to the problems of everyday life : the individuals 
thus trained will be of use to society and will render sei'^ ice. It is also 
possible to base the whole legal training on the histc-.-y of mst.ltutions. 
After two years the students will not be utilisable but if they have sur- 
vived they will be well equipped to continue their studies and become 
eminent jurists able to serve on the Council of State. 

We must again emphasize the fact that theoretical instruction is 
bound to be long and gradually arrives at practical problems. An 
abbreviated long cycle is useless; while the short-cycle concentrates 
on practical instruction and for that reason can be short. 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR SHORT-CYCLE HIGHER EDUCATION 
GRADUATES: QUANTITATIVE ASPECT 



It is not enough to define a function in the economy and the content 
of the corresponding training in order to resolve the employment pro- 
blem; that is only part of the problem, and we must also know how many 
jobs corresponding to that classification will really be available. This 
is a very difficult question one which can be approached Jn various ways, 
none of which is satisfactory. 

The simplest method, often employed, is to try to extrapolate on 
the basis of present and past situations. Thex'e are, of course, more 
sophisticated planning methods, but it is not certain that the results 
are any more convincing in the field of educational planning. In prac- 
tice, surveys are carried out among employers to try to ascertain their 
manpower requiremients, and the results are then assembled in huge 
tables and attempts are made to interpret them. This procedure has 
many defects: 

1. As caution is essential in this field, the iigures obtained will 
usually represent underestimations. An employer will tend to set his 
staff requirements low, because should economic progress be below 
expectations, he wishes to avoid being blamed, as he certainly would 
be, for having pressed for the training of specialists whom he does not 
need. It is easier for him to meet unexpected manpower needs by ac- 
celerated vocational training methods. 

2. Extrapolation up to two or three years is possible ^ up to five 
years is doubtful, and up to ten years is fantasy. However, in order 
to set up the infrastructure needed for even short-cycle higher educa- 
tion, it is essential to be able to count on a running-in period of at least 
five years. 

3. Extrapolation is obviously based on the present situation, and 
consists in modelling the future on the past, particularly where job 




descriptions are concerned. Generally spealdng industrial firms are 
well equipped for assessing the numerical trend of the specialists they 
employ at present, but have absolutely no means of predicting what new 
jobs will exist in ten years* time, and still less how many. Only a few 
very large firms may have at their disposal forecasting machinery ca- 
pable of predicting what new jobs are likely to exist in ten years' time. 

4. It must not be forgotten that one of the major preoccupations 
of heads of firms is to ensure good personnel management. In order 
to fill a given vacancy, the firm may either recruit a graduate from 
the educational system at the level of the job, or may promote a suit- 
able staff member from a lower grade. The post then open to a grad- 
uate fresh from the educational system will be at a lower level than the 
vacancy which the firm needs to fill. This process of internal promo- 
tion is very difficult to quantify, as everything depends on the personnel 
resources available. It is a monumental error to try to determine the 
number of jobs available without taking internal promotion into account. 

5. In a free economy, enterprises are Independent and recruit 
their employees quite freely, just as they buy their raw materials or 
build their factories. It is difficult to define a general trend and still 
more so to lay down an overall policy. If the educational system is 
uniform and centralized, and therefore obliged to follow an overall 
policy, as it is in France, there is inevitably some incompatibility. 
Either the industrial system should be strictly planned or the educa- 
tional system diversified. 

In practice, the overall data regarding employment possibilities 
identified by this method do not measure up to the actual needs of the 
future economy, and cover only the "traditional" posts. On the other 
hand, the requirements of each enterprise are fairly well defined and 
can take internal promotion into account. The solution is therefore to 
leave educational establishments fairly free, while obliging them to 
'keep in close contact with several industrial firms. It is locally, by 
links between a dozen industrial firms and a dozen short-cycle higher 
education establishments, that one can try to reach equilibirum between 
personnel requirements and resources in trained personnel. Short- 
cycle higher educational establishments must be well integrated into 
the economic community with the help of suitably constituted boards of 
management and the collaboration of specialists from local industry 
as teachers. Equilibrium will then be achieved gradually. There will 
nonetheless be errors, and we must expect either a slightly lower student 
intake than required or a risk of unemployment among surplus graduates. 
Below we shall see that there are other outlets for short-cycle higher 
education, which can be used to alleviate cyclical unemployment. 

An educational system does not, however, exist solely in order to 
provide the economic system with the qualified specialists it requires. 
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Admittedly it must do this, or it has failed in its task; but it is not 
designed solely for that purpose. It must above all work to prepare 
the future society, which implies imagining what the future will be and 
directing its efforts along the lines it feels to be the best for all. In 
this field, an overall policy on a national scale is essential. In France, 
the Commissariat General au Plan has carried out research on these 
lines, examining the evolution of an age group, i. e. a group of young 
people born in the same year (at present approximately 830,000 individ- 
uals). These young people enter the school system at the age of six 
and leave it after ten, twelve or fifteen years of education to join the 
active population. The Manpower Committee of the Commissariat au 
Plan has tried to fix the proportion of these young people which cor- 
responds to the nation^s future needs, and which ensures full employ- 
ment for the workers. 

Clearly the imponderables are very large; almost nothing is known 
of the phenomenon of workers^ advancement within the firm, nor is it 
possible to compute the proportion of vacancies which will really be 
filled by external recruitment at the qualification level of the vacancy. 
Almost nothing is known about the female labour force, an appreciable 
proportion of which does not enter the economic sector on completion 
of education, but only later (when the children have grown up). 

The results obtained by this Committee of the Plan are, in gen- 
eral, as follows: 

- 25% of an age group (200,000 people, in France) may leave the 
educational sy&*.em at the statutory school-leaving age and find 
employment as u nskilled manual workers (without technical 
knowledge, vocational skill or know-how, but merely physical 
strength and ordinary common sense). 

- 40% of an age group (350,000 persons, in France) enter the 
economic system only after learning a trade (manual skill, 
know-how) ; this is the skilled worker category. - 

~ 25% of an age group (200,000 persons, in France) should continue 
their studies in order to acquire technical knowledge going beyond 
empirical ^*know--how", and human knowledge going beyond mere 
common sense. These will be the technicians. 

- 10% of an age group (80,000 persons, in France) undertake long- 
cycle higher studies in order to master a subject and move 
straight into a post with professional status (engineers, doctors, 
teachers, researchers, lawyers, economists). 

Difficulties arise if we try to define a more detailed structure within 
this breakdown. For technicians the Committee thought that 40% of posts 
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might be open to external candidates who had completed short -cycle 
higher education, and that 60% might be filled by internal promotion 
This means that 10% of an age group, or approximately 80, 000 persons 
in France, should start short-cycle higher education each year,* thus 
providing the material for direct recruitment of almost one-half of the 
technician vacancies available at this level. A subtle, and doubtless 
inappropriate distinction, has been made between technicians and higher 
teclinicians : a higher technician is either somebody who has completed 
short-cycle higher .education or a technician without any higher education 
who has been given internal promotion. 

The Committee then tried to break down manpower requirements 
among the various occupations. The results are approximatively as 
follows for short -cycle higher education graduates : 

- 25% (or 20,000 persons) should enter occupations connected 
with production (agriculture and mining) and manufacturing, 
i. e. the primary and secondary sectors; 

- 25% (or 20,000 persons) should go into the tertiary sector, 
i.e. services, management and organisation; 

- 20% (or 16,000 persons) should go into the public health sector; 

- 30% (or 24,000 persons) should go into education, socio-cultur- 
al promotion work, vocational guidance and welfare. 

These figures are clearly very much higher than those corresponding 
to the present situation in France; the number of long-cycle higher edu- 
cation graduates, for example, is barely half the figure mentioned above; 
and for short-cycle higher education the difference is still greater. 
There is therefore no danger in increasing enrolments in short -cycle 
higher education by accepting additional students to keep pace with the 
population expansion and the democratization of educt>.tion; there is 
still a margin. The problem of the quantitative assessment of outlets 
remains, however, and is not easily resolved. In a country with a free 
economy, there must be a close link between the various industrial and 
educational establishments in order to reach equilibrium locally by a 
process of trial and error. At the national level, tentative forecasts 
must be made, but it must be remembered that they are likely to be on 
the high side. They are very long-term evaluations which must be hand- 
led with some care when used in cho medium term and still more in the 
short term. 

■* 

A word should be added concerning a further difficulty in free entry 
sj'stems like the French. In principal, a Baccalaur^at-holder can enter 

* 10% in short-cycle higher education and 10% in long -cycle higher education 
amounts to 160, 000 persons in France, This is indeed the level observvo; but failures are 
numerous. Less than one student in two actually completes the course he originally selected. 
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a universlt}^ and choose any branch, long or short, and can specialize 
as he likes \^/'"hin this branri;. There is a .^adual weeding-out and, 
of course, considerable dr >p-out. Clearly this freedom is incompatible 
with any long-term planning. In prainice, it quickly becomes clear 
that the system of free choi*":. leads to a shocking imbalance, and grad- 
ually fairly strict rules guidance have to be introduced. In France 
these rules have been m iorce since 1966 for short-cycle higher edu- 
cation; the University Institutes of Technology had a fixed number of 
places and selected their students in the light of expected employment 
possibilities. In fact, each Institute fixed the number of places in terms 
of the number of suitable candidates and the possible outlets. This 
procedure is not perfect and often leads to a Malthusian system. The 
long-cycle was not selective » however, and accordingly accepted the 
students rejected for tue short-cycle; clearly this was leading to a 
serious disequilibrium, and this phenomenon was one of the causes of 
the university disturbances of May 1968. Since that time, legislation 
has provided for increasingly strict guidance, and even in some cases 
selection in all streams of higher education. If it is desired to ensure 
equilibrium between personnel requirements and graduate numbers, 
it seems necessary to ^'ntroduce selective admission to the university. 

This, however, does not resolve the basic problem of the democ- 
ratization of education: if a youth wishes to study and there is no place 
to offer him in one of the streams he wants, what can he be offered 
instead? To cast into ^'outer darloiess'' those who are not accepted by 
a higher education institution is not, from a social point of view, a 
constructive solution. Once again we see that it is ii-* possible to solve 
the problem of employment outlets on a purely economic basis; political 
and human factors must also be taken into account. The educational 
system may be regarded as primarily designed fcr people; it must there- 
fore be wide open and try to allow each to rise as high as his particular 
abilities permit. On the other hand, education may be regarded as the 
furnisher of specialists for the econom.y and must provide those which 
it needs. 

In the first case the economy, which takes second place, is likely 
to be facf'd with cod many people trained for a given level; these will 
then be employed a:, level below their qualifications; they may become 
embittered, but riay 'cJ^o give good service to the community because 
of their over-qualification. In the other, the population takes second 
place, and is likely to include a large number of people who ^^'anted a 
higher education, but we.?e prevented because of the selection process. 
In theory there will be no over -qualification since each person is em- 
ployed at his own level; but there will probably be a lot of disijontent. 

This brief analysis suggests that, in countries with a free ecoL\om3^ 
vhere the market-linked economic system anu the population-linked 
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education system are largely independent of each other, it is preferable 
to adopt the first system if the aim is economic prosperity. But we 
still Irave to answer the fundamental question: who is the more unfor- 
tunate: a well-educated man who can find work only at a level below 
his skill or a man who was unable to better his education because of a 
surplus of qualified manpower at the level to which he aspired? This 
is not a simple question and we shall revert to it in our conclusion. 
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IV 



EMPLOmENT FOR SHOKT-CYCLE HIGHER EDUCATION 
GRADUATES: THE SrX:iO-PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECT 



It is not enough, however , that there should be jobs ; the students 
must also be willing to take them, i. e. to enter the labour market on 
completing short-cycle higher education. Expeiience shows that there 
is no natural motivation to do this, and that it must bp oreatea by trying 
to remove real or imaginary doubts on the part of the students. 

We can pass rapidly over the first obstacle, which is a psychological 
one. With fev/ exceptions, the student has liveil in only one environ- 
ment, that of the school; there he feels secure in surroundings with 
which he is familiar. He has learnt a certain way of life. To become 
an active member of the economy and take a job is for him a serious 
and complicated operation, akin to re- birth. At 24 years of age, at the 
end of a long cycle of education, the transition is unavoidable, but at 20 
or 21 there is a choice between '^taking the plunge" into the unknown 
economic sector and continuing his studies, with the short-term cer- 
tainty of remaining in surroundings where he feels secure. The choice 
is an important one. For boys it is complicated by the military service 
obligation, an additional unpleasant obstacle iu this process. 

In order to try to motivate young short-cycle higher education grad- 
uates to become active members of the economy, it is first necessary 
to avoid making this transition inevitable. They must be offered a 
choice between: 

- entry into working life; 

- continuing their studies in a long cycle. 

The choice must be put to them after they have been given detailed 
information about the economic world and about further studies, in 
France, in 1966, students were granted permission to continue their 
studies if they were deemed capable; and at the same time, short-cycle 
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higher educational establishments were required to develop their con- 
tacts with employers. Experience shows that the proportioa of students 
opting for Immediate continuation of their studies soon be-jriTe high, 
sometimes reaching 30%; It has since declined and in sonie sectors 
has become very small. After a transitional period, therefore, the 
motivation to take up employment on leaving short -cycle higher edu- 
cation was created; students remain free (o decide, and tht majority 
of them choose to start working. A receiit relaxation of military ser- 
vice obligations will probablj^ accentuate this tread. We may wonJ.er 
what would have happened if the opposite policy of prohibiting further 
study had been adopted. It would probably have affected th<i recruit- 
ment of establishments thus transformed into "dead ends", but French 
policy, which has not changed, has always been to leave the student free 
to choose which establishment he will go to, and if we wish young people 
to go into short -v'^ycle educatioi? they must not feel that they are in a 
blind-alley. Long-cycle higher education thus appears as one of the 
outlets for short -cycle higher education in the same way as employment 
in the economic sector. It is nonetheless a rather special form of em- 
ployment and we may wonder whether short-cycle establishments ought 
to prepare students for it, as they cannot do everything. The position 
in France is very clear; short --cycle establishments must be oriented 
towards economic activity and must in no case be a "preliminary" to 
long-cycle higher education. This means that short-cycle graduates 
who choose the "job" of long -cycle higher studies will have difficulty 
in carryi.ig on. It is a more difficult "job" to get than the others, 
which is T ormal as it opens up more favourable career prospects; 
experience shows, moreover, that this is not a serious handicap and 
that good results are obtained provided information is given and guidance 
dispensed wisely. 

In conclusion, in a system where the choice is left to the student, 
short-cycle establishments must lead both to long-cycle education and 
to economic activity, but training is oriented towards the latter. An 
intensive campaign to inform and guide students is, of course, essen- 
tial. ThUi system has the advantage of providing a safety-valve for 
the placement of young people; if some outlets for short-cycle higher 
education are blocked because of market conditions, it is possible to 
increase the number of students continuing their training. This is far 
preferable to unemployment, provided that the job shortage is cyclical. 
It constitutes "intellectual investment" in the population. 

Young people seeking employment are fortunately not influenced 
only by the immediate advantages (starting salary, daily tasks); they 
are also interested in career prospects possibilities several years 
ahead. But there is too often a regrettable correlation between the level 
of one^s first job and career prospects. In Frar^ce, this correlation is 
high in the public service, i. e. in a very large number of jobs. It is 
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less marked, though still exists, in the private sector. There is in 
particular a subtle distinction between the concept of "executive' ' and 
"non-executive" posts, a "non-executive" grading involving various 
disadvantages ranging from a less favourable pension scheme to such 
minor vexations as signing the daily attendance sheet. The public ser- 
vice in France is closely linked with the concept of salary scales defining 
a young man's career once and for all on the basis of the level at which 
he entered. This correlation between career prospects and level at entry 
is clearly a disincentive for the short-cycle higher education graduate. 
He will try to continue his studies, or will go directly to a Long-cycle 
establishment, with the risks of failure which this involves, if he be- 
lieves, rightly or wrongly, that the level at entry will determine his 
career. Each one will'try to start work at the highest possible level, 
or else combine with others to bring pressure to bear on employers to 
raise the starting-point for short -cycle graduates; and this will reduce 
the r!umber of outlets. 

There is only one solution, which vs not easy to apply as it means 
revolutionizing personnel management and fighting the "graduate castes" 
with their established privileges; career development must be com- 
pletely dissociated from the level at entry into that career, and this 
dissociation must be made leiown by clear example. Thit; is, of course, 
a long-term policy , but should be undertaken without delay if we want 
short-cycle higher education gTaduates to go straight into active life. 
Their diploma should be a criterion of fitness only for a first job, be- 
cause there are no other criteria; later a soimder assessment should 
be made of the worker* s aptitudes and his diploma forgotten. The period 
during which level of salary and type of qualification are related should 
not exceed five years. 

Even so, it is no use thinking that the individual on his own in active 
life will rise unaided, even if all the roads to interesting jobs are equally 
open to him. The young worker must be helped by making continuing 
education available to him. In France the Acts of 3rd December 1966 and 
16th July 1971 allocated to short-cycle higher educational establishments 
the task of providing continuing education, to allow them to follow and 
assist their former students. Provision is made for paid leave to cover 
one year's training three years after graduation, so as to enable him to 
climb further up the career ladder. This system of advancement is 
essential if we want yoimg people to take jobs; if they feel that they are 
leaving the university for ever, and are regarded as "emigrants" they 
.will do everj^thing to avoid going and will not leave a higher educational 
establishment until forced to do so. If, on the other hand, they Icnow 
that the establishment which trained them will not abandon them, and 
that they may return for help and advice, ^hey will more readily go 
into active life, no longer as emigrants but as explorers. They will, 
in Lanti become "life members" of the establishment, from which they 
will obtain life -long training. 
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Finally, we have to ask whether we have the right to motivate people 
in this way. Is it normal to incite young people to leave the. educational 
system when they could continue to advance, by influencing them to enter 
employment? It is certainly necessary, if society is to survive, that 
people of the highest competence !:hould be found. But a society in 
which everyone wanted to do research or engineering, and nobody would 
accept a manufacturing job could not survive. There are, moreover, 
humble tasks which are nonetheless indispensable, A society which, 
wishes to survive is therefore obliged deliberately to direct young people, 
by constraint or persua&ion, into the jobs that need to be done. In order 
to avoid the social tensions which will inevitably result from the frus- 
tration felt by those leaving the university after a short course of study, 
however, we must make a clear distinction between general education 
and technical training or, to put it another way, we must distiuguish 
between " homo sapiens and homo faber ". Society must do everything 
possible to encourage access to education for all, and try to dissociate 
the purely cultural aspect irom the purely techidcal knowledge aspect. 
This may seem Utopian, but it is nonetheless essential if we wish to 
justify ethically the necessary motivation of young people to work at 
the level where society needs them in order to function. 
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CONCLUSION 



Employment possibilities exist for those taking short-cycle higher 
education, provided that this consists of highly practical training, and 
not decapitated long-cycle higher education limited to its abstract parts. 

The qualitative approach to the problem is simple and consists of • 
listin;^ the functions needed in modern society. The quantitative approach, 
on the other hand, is very difficult and seems capable of providing only 
local solutions, implying a danger of rigidity; an overall solution is 
practically impossible to envisage in countries where recruitment is 
linked to the economy* s demands or the number of students trained 
to the population. 

It is not enough, however, that short-cycle higher education should 
have outlets; young people must also be willing to take them. This 
presupposes a motivation, which is perfectly possible provided that 
short-cycle higher education institutions are not "dead ends" and have 
as "noble" a status as long-cycle establishments, both forming part of 
the university. 

Whether this motivation is ethical is a question which is still open 
and touches on the relationship between, social and individual ethics. 
Let us conclude on this note, recalling what we said at the beginning: 
that it is a serious error to reduce the problem of employment outlets 
for an educational system to a purely economic problem of job accounting. 
Unfortunately, the economic approach is relatively feasible, a,*'- we 
have tried to show in this paper; the socio-psychological approach is 
difficult and tends to be discarded. This leads naturally to a disaster 
which can be avoided only by trying lo answer the question "Is the 
educational system a public service at the disposal of individuals, or 
at the disposal of society as a whole?" The answer lies, perhaps, in 
dissociating general education from technological training. 
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The term outreach as ustid in this paper refers to non^traditional 
programmes offered by junior colleges in the United States. These 
programmes attract students who would either not be served by such 
institutions or would be served in less effective ways. This paper treats 
three types of outreach programmes that are offered in our junior col- 
leges. These are: 1) community service programmes, 2) co-operative 
education programmes, and 3) developmental education programmes. 
The treat: ant of each of these types of outreach programme includes 
a rationale, problems and issues, and potential for the future. While 
references are made to programme characteristics, no programme 
descriptions are provided. The focus of this paper is on public junior 
colleges. Outreach programmes are not characteristic of private 
junior colleges. 
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I 

COMMUNITY SERVICE PROGRAMMES 



Community service constitutes a basic function or purpose of com- 
prehensive public junior colleges in the United States, (The terms 
"continuation education", *'adult education*', and "life-long education" 
are also used to designate this function.) Until approximately 15 years 
ago most community service programmes were administered by local 
secondary school systems and public universities through extension 
programmes. However, with the rapid expansion in the United States 
of public junior colleges beginning in the mid-1950s (from 336 in 1955 
to 847 in 1970), responsibility for com in unity service activities has 
been increasingly assumed by these institutions, '^his change is being 
reflected in their official names. Many have added the term "commu- 
nity" or substituted it for the term "junior" in their titles. In some 
states all such institutions are officially designated as community col- 
leges and have such names as Harrisburg Area Community College, 
Portland Community College, and Kauai Community College. 

This acceptance of responsibility for community services to junior 
colleges has occurred for several reasons. First, we have found thai, 
adults identify more readily with post-secondary educational institutions 
than with secondary schools. Another reason for the shift is that a 
junior college normally serves a larger geographic area than does a 
secondary school. This enables it to offer a greater variety of services 
and more specialized programmes. Also, the staff and facilities of a 
junior college make it better qualified than a secondary school to pro- 
vide community services. Finally, except where very specialized 
expertise is required, a locally oriented junior college is able to assess 
and respond to the informal educational needs of its community more 
quickly than can a university. Where the expertise of a university is 
needed, a local junior college and a university sometimes co-operatively 
offer a programme. In such cases the junior college may provide the 
facilities and organise the programme while the university furnishes 
the instructional staff. 
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CommuniiT^ service programmes have developed and grown to the 
point where many junior colleges in the United States serve more adults 
on a part-time continuing education basis than they enroll in their reg- 
ular full-time programmes. 

The Rationale for Community Service 

These programmes can be placed into three categories in terms 
of the purposes served, namely, a) economic, b) social, and c) cul- 
tural-recreational. Since these purposes are the same as those fre- 
quently stated for traditional forms of higher education, each will be 
related specifically to continuing education. 

a) Serving Economic Need s 

I reparing youth for initial job-entry employment is widely accepted 
as a unction of junior colleges. Because of continuous technological 
changes, employment requirements are constantly undergoing change, 
with new jobs being created while existing ones are modified and elim- 
inated. Junior colleges in the United States are playing an increasingly 
important role in assisting workers and industries of their communities 
which are affected by these changes. They do this by offering adult 
education retraining programmes. 

Large corporations and industrial concerns sometimes operate 
their own retraining programmes. However, this is not practicable 
for many small companies and business concerns, or when relatively 
few workers of a particular type are needed by a large industrial con- 
cern. In many cases junior colleges perform this retraining function 
as part of their continuing education programme. Sometimes such 
programmes are offered on the premises of industrial plants. Those 
programmes also provide educational opportunities for workers who 
desire to up-grade themselves and/ or qualify for promotions. 

Programmes with an economic foci'S are not limited to employees. 
Junior colleger offer programmes for owners and managers of business 
and for salesmen. Sometimes a university co-operates in these pro- 
grammes but many times a junior college offers them on its own. Ba- 
sically such programmes have as their purpose the improving of the 
efficiency and/ or profits of an operation. 

b) Serving Social Needs 

Increasingly in the UnHed States the view is held that the resources 
of locally oriented junior colleges should be used to help solve com- 
munity social problems. At times this involves no more than making 
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facilities available to community agencies and organisations, and at 
others junior colleges co-operate with such agencies and organisations 
by providing lecturers and consultants. In still other instances a junior 
college may assume exclusive or primary responsibility for alleviating 
a social problem. 

The range of programmes wh^ch focus on social problems is exten- 
sive. The programmes cover topics ranging from a short course on 
child care for expectant mothers to language instruction for recent 
immigi'ants, to a series of films and lectures on pollution control or 
drug abuse, to an adult literacy programme. A programme may be as 
short as a single lecture or as long as a several-month course. 

c) Serving Cultural and Recreational Needs 

The amount of free time for working people is continuing to increase 
in the United States. For example, experir.ientation is now occurring 
with a four -day work week. The extent to which man benefits from this 
leisure time is determined in large measure by how he spends it. While 
specifying what is ''good" in this respect involves a value judgment, 
cultural and recreational activities are generally considered personally 
enriching and beneficial. Voluntary participation (including attendance) 
in cultural and recreational activities requires two conditions in addi- 
tion to having leisure time. One of these is their availability; the c'her 
is having sufficient background and/ or skill in an activity to obtain sat- 
isfaction from participation. Junior colleges contribute to bringing 
about both these conditions through their community service programmes. 
Increasingly they are becoming the cultural and recreational centre of 
their comm»-inities , especially of communities which are located away 
from cities. 

Community cultural and recreational opportunities are made avail- 
able by junior colleges in a variety of ways. These consist of musical 
and dramatic productions which are increasingly performed jointly by 
the student body and adults of the community, artists* series involving 
outside talent, art exhibits, cultural films, book reviews, and so forth. 
They also sponsor athletic contests which are open to the public, and 
they make available their facilities, including the library, to youth and 
adults of the community. 

Junior colleges also teach adults the skills and provide them with 
the backgToimds needed to obtain satisfaction from participation in cul- 
tural and recreational activities. This is done by offering evening 
classes in art, music, drama, literature, and the like. 
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Problems artd Issues Relating to Community Service 



Despite the growing acceptance of community services as a major 
responsibility they still represent a marginal or emerging function for 
many public junior colleges in the United States. There are a number 
of reasons for this. Notable among them are difficulties encountered 
in a) identifying community needs and interests, b) establishing pri- 
orities, c) securing institutional commitment, and d) obtaining finan- 
cial support. 

a) Identifying Community Interests and Needs 

The decision to provide a specific service cannot be made satis- 
factorily by a college staff alone. It requires conferences and discus- 
sions with representatives of the community, surveys, and the review 
of information gathered by other agencies. Whether it is the junior 
college or some other community agency that takes the initiative in this 
process, it is imperfect at best. The larger and more complex the 
community, the more difficult is the undertaking. Many junior colleges 
appoint advisory committees comprised of representatives of the various 
groups and interests of the community for this purpose. 

b) Establishing Priorities 

Once needs and interests are identified, it is necessary to determine 
which of them should be served by the junior college, since there are 
other agencies better qualified to meet some of these needs and interests. 
There is also the question of what constitutes an appropriate activity 
for an educational institution. We have pronounced differences of opin- 
ion on this point. Some junior college leaders contend that the choices 
need to be made with great care. ' Others maintain that a community- 
oriented junior college is obligated to attempt to serve any unmet edu- 
cational need in the community. 

c) Securing Institutional Commitment 

The commitment of an institution's governing board, its adminis- 
trators, and at least a segment of the faculty is needed to have an 
effective community service programme. Governing boards sometimes 
raise questions as to the emphasis which a junior college should give 
community services. In other cases such programmes are promoted 
by administrators because of their public relations value rather than 
because of a desire to serve the community. When this happens the 
programme may be a thin layer of highly visible but superficial activ- 
ities. Some junior college faculty members are more concerned with 
personal prestige than they are with service to the community. They 
prefer to emulate university professors rather than develop community- 
oriented programmes. In an effort to solve this problem, some junior 
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colleges make a special effort to recruit faculty who have a strong 
commitment to serving the community. 

d) Obtaining Financial Resources 

Opinions on how to finance community service programmes range 
from the view that participants should pay the full costs to those who 
maintain that society as a whole benefits from these programmes and 
therefore the costs should be borne by taxpayers. Between these 
extremes are those who contend that the nature of a particular pro- 
grajnme should be the determining factor. Among this group are those 
who maintain that if a programme helps resolve a social problem and 
thereby results in general community benefits, it should be supported 
by tax funds. Conversely, when the benefits are primarily to the 
individual, as in the case of cultural and recreational programmes, he 
should bear the cost. 

Methods by which community service programmes are supported 
in the United States reflect these various vie\\^30ints. In the case of 
manpower training and retraining programmes , the cost is frequently 
borne by the federal government. In other cases the cost is in 
part or entirely by business and industrial concerns. Local and state 
tax sources are also used for tliis purpose as are student tuition charges. 
Increasingly in recent years the federal government has sup]30rted social 
service programmes for underprivileged and minority grouiDS, Still, 
many cultural and recreational programmes are financed by admission 
charges to participants. This has the obvious problem of denying par- 
ticipation to some who would benefit greatly from them. 

Potential for the Future 

An adult education leader when addressing a group of junior college 
presidents challenged them to make their institution truly community 
colleges. He said that to accomplish this they must ", , . identify and 
capitalize on (the institution's) unique role and construct a programme, 
design an organisational structure, and employ methodology^ to fulfill 
that role rather than being content to remain an inadequate copy of 
patterns dei.igT.ed for other roles and other functions answering different 
needs", * That statement was supported by a recent nation-v;ide study 
of community Ljervice programmes in junior colleges of the United States, 
Based on tlie evidence obtained, the investigator predicted that the fol- 
lowing trends will characterize the community service function of United 
States junior colleges in the ye?rs ahead: 

* Verner. CooUe, "The Junior College as a social Iiistiuuioii", Co nun unity Services 
in the Commuiuiy Junior College, State Department of Education, Tallahassee, Florida, 19G0. 
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- Institutions will develop aggressive outreach programmes 
designed to extend their campuses through their service areas; 

institutions will place increased emphasis on community edu- 
cation for all age groups; 

institutions will employ a greater diversity of media in meeting 
community needs and interests; 

- institutions will utilize better their catalyctic capabilities to 
assist their communities to solve basic educational, economic 
and social problems; 

- institutions will be increasingly con^^erned about the cultural 
gro^iVth of their communities; 

~ institutions ^vill recognize the need for better co-operation with 
other community agencies.' * 

Wliethcr these predictions are realized remains to be seen. 



* Harlaclier, Ervin, The Co mmunity Dimensions of the Community College . 
Preniice-Hall, Inc., Englewood, New jersey, 1969. pp. '70-107. 
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II 



CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAMMES 



Several types of work-study arrangements are found in junior col- 
leges of the United States. Basically these are 1) part-time employ- 
ment which students secure, 2) alternate periods of study and work 
arranged by students, and 3) institutional co-operative education pro- 
grammes. The primary objective served by the first two types is 
financial gain for the student rather than the educational benefits derived 
from the work performed. However, the importance of these two types 
of work-study arrangements becomes apparent when it is x-ealized that 
a high percentage of our junior college students are married and sup- 
port families. As many as 80 to 85% of the students enrolled in public 
community junior colleges are employed part-time. Alternate periods 
of work and study are also common. A student may devote three or 
four years to complete a two-year programme because of intermittent 
periods of study and work. 

Selected for treatment in this paper is the third type of work-study 
programme - co-operative education. It overlaps the other t'wp but is 
distinctive in that the primary purpose of the work is educational rather 
than financial. There may be remuneration and alternate periods of 
study and work but the work experience is provided because of its edu- 
cational value. Co-operative education in this context can be defined 
as the association of an employer and an educational institution to pre- 
pare students for future employment. 

Rationale for Co-operation Education 

There has been a substantial increase in co-operative education 
programmes in our junior colleges during recent years. This has re- 
sulted primarily, from a desire to find more effective ways of providing 
employers with well-qualified workers and to add relevance to student 
learning. The results are advantages to students, the institution and 
the employers. 
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a) Advantaf;-es to Students 



Co-operative education programmes give students an opportunity 
to bridge the gap between theory and practice. In addition to enabling 
them to gain skills and apply kncv* ledge in ac '.lal work situations, these 
pro^^"ramnies afford students opportunities to test their interests and 
suitability for a particular type of work. Further, students are provided 
with educational experiences they would otherwise not receive because 
their work assignments give them access to materials and cciuipmcnt 
which arc not available in junior college classrooms and lalx)ratorics. 

Students who have participated in these programmes make the 
transition from college to work gx-adually. They have a iDettcr ^iJ\jor • 
t unity than other students, to comprehend the significance of formnl 
learning for the world of:' work. Studies have showai that students who 
participate in co-operative education programmes, when compared with 
other students , excel in several respects. Their motivation to study 
is stronger, they are better oriented to the world of work, they obtain 
employment more easily, and they exhibit more job stability and sat- 
isfaction. * 

b) Advantages to Institutions 

While the major reason tor junior colleges developing co-operative 
education programmes is better to serve students and employers, there 
are also advantages to the institution. The financial benefits can be 
substantial since the equipment required for some occupational pro- 
grammes is very costly. Junior colleges which attempt to provide 
practical experiences in laboratories are frequently forced, for finan- 
cial reasons, to use outdated equijDmcnt. Co-operative programmes 
enable students to lepr-r -.'.c:;.^ up-to-date equipment with comparatively 
small cost to the institution. An v. the r type of economy provided by these 
programmes is that they enable a junior college to serve more students. 
While one group of students is engaged in a work experience, the insti- 
tution's facilities and instri'ctionpi staff can serve other students. In 
the case of highly specializKl occupational programmes, the increased 
student output can be consicerable. 

Co-operative education programmes also serve to motivate instruc- 
tional staff. Tae fact that students are being introduced to the latest 
techniques and developments provides an incentive for faculty to keep 
themselves current. These students also bring a measure of excitement 
and experience to the classroom. In addition, such programmes serve 
a public relations value by reducing the communications gap between 
the institution, the community and the students. 

* Wilson, James \V. and Lyons, Edward II.. Work Si. udy Co 1 1 e ge Programs, Harper 
and Row,. New York, 1061. 
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c) Advantages to Em pU vers 



Employers gain from participating in co-operative programmes 
because it gives them opportiuiities to evaluate prospective employees. 
A high percentage of junior college co-operative students obtain em- 
ployment after graduation in the business or industry where their work 
experience is performed. 

Another advantage to employers claimed for co-operative pro- 
grammes is that students in these programmes have a positive effect 
upon regular workers. This is because such students are likely to be 
V\'^ell-motivated and eareer-oriented, and they are sometimes more up- 
to-date in their fields than are regTilar workers. There may also be 
public relations benefits to employers from the publicity which they 
receive from the news media and press. 

Problems and Issues Relating to Co-operative Education 

Though co-operative education programn\es have the merits which 
have been mentioned, they are no panacea. Like most other endeavours, 
they are no better than the time, effort and leadership which go into them. 
Some of the problems and issues that affect the success of such pro- 
grammes are as follows: 

a) Organisation and Staffing 

Junior College co-operative programmes sometimes encounter 
problems because they lack competent leadership. In some junior col- 
leges responsibility for co-ordination and administration is assumed by 
eaoh programme that provides work experiences. 

This arrangement seems to be satisfactory where participation is 
limited. When extensive use is made of co-operative work experiences, 
however, an overall co-ordinator is needed. 

For a co-operative programme to succeed, there must be a firm 
financial and philosophical commitment by both the institution and the 
co-operating business or industry. While such programmes can result 
in financial savings to an institution, funds are still required to staff 
them adequately. There are instances in which the junior college pres- 
ident's interests do not extend to the staffing level. The results are 
predictable. 

Staffs for co-operative programmes function in a variety of roles. 
They serve concurrently'^ as teachers, counsellors, supervisors and 
co-ordinator s. It helps in their" relations with officials in business, 
industry and government if they are loiowledgeable about the world of 
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work. At the same time, they need to possess a firm eommitment to 
the edueational eoneepts of eo -operative work experiences. The pro- 
blem of status can be somewhat alleviated when those who eo-ordinate 
work experienees are assigned some regular teaehing responsibilities 
and have regular faeulty status. 

b) T he Work Experienee 

It was previously stated that the primary objeetive of eo- operative 
work experiences is edueational development - not immediate finaneial 
gain for either the student or the employer. Yet diffieulty is eneonn- 
tered on this very point. The problem is not so mueh with top man- 
agement as with students^ immediate work supervisors. They may 
either not understand or simply rejeet the edueational point of view. 

Keeping the foeus on edueational development is more diffieult 
when the student receives compensation. There are those who maintain 
that for this reason no salary should be involved. This gives the insti- 
tution a greater degree of eontrol over the work programme. Others 
disagree with this position both on the grounds that most junior eollege 
students need the money and that a salary adds reality and motivation 
to the experienee. The prevailing praetiee in our junior eoUeges is 
for students to reeeive a partial salary for eo-operative work experi- 
enees. They are given a speeial "trainee" status and reeeive none of 
the extra benefits of regular employees. Where a business or industry 
is unionized, it is frequently neeessary to negotiate salary arrangements 
with union offieials. In faet, in highly unionized oeeupations, the entire 
edueational programme may be arranged with union offieials rather than 
with management. 

Some junior eolleges, in eo-operation with management and/or 
union offieials, have established guidelines to help assure that the 
student^ s edueatiorkal development reeeives primary eonsideration. 
Some examples follow: 

- The assignment should provide opportunities for the student to 
apply elassroom knowledr^e and/ or aequire needed skills; 

- the assignment shoula . ovide opportunities for the student to 
test eareer interest; 

- the assignment should provide opportunities for the student to 
explore a variety of tasks in a number of departments or assign- 
ments; 

- the assignment should provide for inereased responsibility 
eommensurate with the student^ s dcv^^lopment. 
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Eia olment in a co-operative programme should not guarantee the 
student a work experience. An appraisal is needed in each case to 
determine if the student is ready to profit from and perform the duties 
which the work experience requires. Co-operating business and indus- 
tries are apt to withdravv from a programme if inadequately prepared 
students are assigned to a work experience. There have been instances 
in which a business or industry (including labour unions) would not 
accept a qualified student for a work experience because of his race or 
colour. With our recent civil rights legislation, this type of discrim- 
ination is now relatively rare, 

Misunderstandings are sometimes encountered in the supervision 
of woric experiences. The best way we have found to avoid them is for 
the direct supervision to be done by the business, industry or agency 
which provides the work opportunity. College co-ordinators , in turn, 
work closely wich these supei^visors offering advice and direction as 
needed. 

c) Evaluation 

Students' co-operative work experiences are evaluated for two pur- 
poses. One is for feedback to facilitate improvement. The other is for 
assigning grades. The first type of evaluation is provided primarily 
by the student's immediate work supervisor. The second is done by 
the college co-ordinator with input from the work supervisor. 

The unit credit system employed by our junior colleges confronts 
them with the issue of whether to assign units of credits for co-operative 
work rxperience. There are those who contend that credits should not 
be awarded when a student receives pay. Where that point of view pre- 
vails students may be given certificates as evidence of having success- 
fully completed a co-operative work experience. Where credits are 
awarded, the number of units to be granted poses another problem. 
There aro no established standards for doing this. It is a fairly common 
practice, however, to equate a half-day of work exp'^ripr-ce with half of 
a norm;il academic load. 

We encounter a similar problem in assigning grades. There is 
objectii^n to letter grades for work experience on the grounds that the 
judgements are subjective. Those who take such a view fail to realise 
that the same criticism could be mad^ of most grading. Nevertheless, 
co-ot.erative work experience is often graded as either "satisfactory" 
or "unsatisfactory" rather than assigned a letter gi'ade of A, B, C, etc. 

Other Issues and Problems 

It is sometimes contended that co-operative work ixperiennes con- 
tribute to student dropouts. Evidence on this point is limited, but what 
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thci'c is indicates that just the opposite is true - it increases student 
retention in junior colleges. 

A current concern in the United States is that our t vlng unen- 
ploynient rate will result in employers withdrawing froi. jo-operative 
programmes. This could happen because of pressure from labour unions 
and a reluctance by employers to create the impression that regular 
workers are being- replaced by part-time students. These possibilities 
have posed no serious problem to date. 

An important unanswered question in co-^operative education is 
''How much?''. It does not follow necessarily that because, some expe- 
rience is good, more is better. Obviously numerous fi ..ors affect 
what is an optimum amount with variations from person to person and 
field to field. There is almost no evidence on this matter. By and 
large, the aniount of work experience provided in our junior college 
programmes is based on expediency and tradition. 

Closely related to the previous issue is the question of what con- 
stitutes an effective combination of work and study for educational pur- 
poses. Here again there are no ready answers. In some cases con- 
current work and study may be best. In other cases alternating periods 
of work and study or a single work experience at the end of the pro- 
gramme may be best. All of these approaches are used but there have 
been no well-designed studies to test their relative merits. By and 
lax'ge, expediency, habit and *4iunch^' provide the guidelines. 

Potential for the Future 

It is generally accepted in the United States that co-operative edu- 
cation is viable as a strategy for learning. Further, it is agreed that 
the community junior college is well suited for offering this type of 
education. Even so, changes in co-operative education are likely to 
occur in the years ahead. As ways are devised to co-ordinate more 
effectively computers, tapes, film, and the like for instructional pur- 
poses, we can expect that simulators will become more common than 
at present. This may reduce the aniount of direct work experience 
required and/ or change substantially the nature of that which is provided 

Better advantage should be taken in the future of the fact that many 
students interrupt their formal studies for periods of full-time employ- 
ment. Junior colleges could do more to assist such students to obtain 
employment related to their educational programmes and then co-*ordinate 
the work experience. This would save the student time and be efficient 
for the institution. 
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Another "straw in the wind" for the future of oo-operative edu - 
cation in junior colleges is work experience at locations remote from 
the campus. Some senior colleges and universities already do this. 
It is common in such fields as medical education, but rare in junior 
colleges. However, a few are doing this with an international twist. 
As an example, there are institutions which prepare bilingual secre- 
taries and require, as part of the programme, work experience in a 
country that uses the non-English language that is being mastered. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAMMES 



Most public, and a considerable number of private, junior colleges 
in the United States have "open door'^ admissions - in practice if not in 
policy. This means that any high school graduate and, frequently, adults 
who have not completed high school are eligible to enroll. The result 
is a student body that is very heterogeneous in educational backgrounds, 
interests, and aptitudes. 

In discussing programmes for these students terminology' poses 
something of a problem. Several terms are used, frequently inter- 
changeably, in the United States to describe such programmes. Until 
recently the term "remedial^' was most commonly used and usually 
referred to ^'make-up' ^ courses taken within a traditional academic 
department. During the past several years other types of educational 
endeavours have been employed in an effort to assist junior college 
students who have educational deficiencies. Among these are skill 
laboratories where students can work individually to remove weaknesses, 
special guidance services, and special academic courses. The generic 
term developmental education is increasingly used to refer to these 
various special services. Some writers and practitioners, however, 
continue to use the term 'Remedial education'* to describe this broader 
scope of services. 



Rationale for Development Education 

It is not the purpose of this paper to establish a rationale for the 
**open door** admissions policy of junior colleges. It is, rather, to 
treat one of the consequences of that policy - students who are edu- 
cationally underprepared. Junior college teachers, administrators, 
and leaders are all challenged and perplexed by implications of the 
'*open door" admissions policy. There is a growing recognition in the 
United States that it is professional irresponsibility to admit large 
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numbers of students for whom there are no appropriate educational 
programmes. Those with responsibility for education planning are 
increasingly taking the view that public junior colleges should develoj: 
the same commitment, establish the same priorities, and show at least 
as much creativity in developing programmes and curricula for edu^ 
catlonally disadvantaged students as they do for other students. 

Apart from the growing philosophical commitment of providing 
realistic programmes for a diverse student body, another factor has 
contributed to the recent emphasis on developmental programmes in 
our junior colleges. Until the past few years our higher education 
institutions, including junior colleges, enrolled relatively few students 
from the Black, American Indian and Mexican-American minorities. 

There were numerous reasons for this low minority enrolment, 
an explanation of which could be the subject for another paper. Suffice 
it to say that major efforts are now being made to enroll such students 
in junior colleges. Public policy-makers have taken the position that 
educating the youth of these minority gi'oups is necessary if they are 
to move into the mainstream of American life where they can make the 
contributions of which they are capable. Further, these policy-makers 
have decided that our public junior colleges are an especially appropriate 
educational institution to serve that group. As a consequence, many 
more students with inadequate backgrounds attend our junior colleges 
now than in the past. This means that the need for special programmes 
to assist such students has become of prime importance. 

Developmental programmes are intended to remove students^ edu- 
cational deficiencies and thereby salvage human resources. However, 
analyses of such programmes in junior colleges have frequently led to 
the conclusion that they primarily serve other ends, Such terms as 
^'cooling out" and "custodial service" are used to describe what they 
find to be the actual outcomes. 

The research on which such conclusions are based has been focused 
on traditional remedial programmes. The implied, if not the stated 
objective of those programmes is to prepare students for academic 
transfer courses in a traditional classroom setting. Students assigned 
to those remedial courses are often given the same material as regular 
students. Frequently, the only difference is that it is presented at a 
slower pace. It has been repeatedly demonstrated that the intended 
outcome is not obtained by this method alone. Few students who are 
assigned to such remedial courses complete a junior college transfer 
programme. Most of them drop out after one or two terms because of 
lack of interest and/or the failure to receive passing grades. They 
return to the streets with no more skills than when they entered the 
junior college; they are usually the last to Lmd employment and the 
first to be terminated when work forces are reduced. 
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Some New Approaches to Developmental Education 



The failures of traditional junior college remedial programmes 
and the wastefulness that results both in human and financial resources 
have brought demands for more effective methods of assisting students 
who are educationally underprepared. The result has been a variety 
of new approaches and orientations. These recent efforts differ from 
the traditional approach to remedial education in several signU'icant 
ways : 

- The emphasis is no longer predominantly on preparing students 
to qualify for academic transfer courses. Experience has shown that 
the majority of students with pronounced educational deficiencies do 
not transfer to senior colleges and universities. As a consequence, 
the emphasis is shifting to reading, writing and computation skills 
which are needed successfully to pursue occupational and other types 
of non- transfer programmes. 

- Account is taken of the fact that students who are deficient in 
a given area such as reading differ greatly from one another in the 
specific nature of their problems. Failure to take this fact into account 
is one reason why remedial courses have often met with so little success. 
They are organised and conducted on the premise that all underprepared 
students have the same inadequacies to the same degree and will respond 
to the same treatment. Increasingly, remedial programmes are being 
individualized. A student *s weaknesses are diagnosed and specific 
activities are planned to remove them. The student then works primarily 
on his own to remove deficiencies as quickly as possible and/ or as he 
chooses. Skills laboratories have been developed for this purpose. They 
are equipped with a variety of instructional aids and self-teaching ma- 
terials such as programmed texts. The student spends as much time 

as he chooses in the skills laboratory. Wlien he thinks he has removed 
the deficiency he so informs the faculty member who is in charge. A 
proficiency examination is held and the student^s readiness to proceed 
to other courses is determined. The better developed of these arrange- 
ments represent sophisticated examples of individualized programme 
instruction - IPL Some of our learning theorists are advocating that 
all instructional systems be organised in this way. 

- Considerable attention is given to guidance and counselling. It 
has long been common toowledge that many students who enter junior 
college poorly prepared either lack long-range personal and occupational 
goals or have unrealistic goals. Developmental programmes place 
emphasis on guidance and counselling in an effort to deal with that 
reality. There is increasing recognition that unless changes occur in 
the self-perceptions and occupational •'"goals of many students, little 
long-range benefit will come of any educationpJ progress which the^^ 
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might make. Effok^s are made to guide these students into occupational 
programmes where they can develop skills which enable them to obtain 
employment. 

- An overall programme is planned for students with serious edu- 
cational deficiencies. Many students from disadvantaged backgrounds 
have had poor elementary and secondary school experiences. In addi- 
tion, they frequently come from families where the socio-economic 
level is low, with all that this implies. It requires more than a few 
remedial courses or time spent in a skills laboratory if such young 
people are to be salvaged. Our junior colleges are experimenting with 
a variety of comprehensive developmental programmes. One model 
that some institutions are using consists of three major aspects: 

a) courses in the humanities and social sciences developed and taught 
with the background of these students in mind; b) individualized pro- 
grammes to improve reading, writing and mathematics skills; and, 
c) group guidance emphasizing human relations, supplemented with 
individual academic and non-academic counselling. 

- Developmental programmes are being staffed by faculty who 
possess special skills and commitments. Remedial courses in our 
junior colleges have typically been assigned to the youngest and least 
experienced or to the incompetent older faculty members. Few of them 
have had sp)ecial training, orientation or commitment for working with 
the educationally disadvantaged. Fortunately, that picture is changing. 
A recent survey found no difference in the age and experience of these 
instructors compared to those of other faculty members. Even more 
significant, 70% had either volunteered or been employed expressly 
for developmental teaching, and 85% had received special training for 
working with non -traditional students. * 

jEvidence of Success 

A direct comparison of broad-based developmental programmes 
with isolated remedial courses is difficult because the goals of the two 
are different. Developmental programmes are intended to serve mul- 
tiple pi rposes, whereas remedial courses are usually limited to a 
single t)bjectlve. Wliile evidence comparing the two approaches is 
limited, that which we have favours the broad-based developmental 
prograTr^mes. A str.dy was recently made of students in 40 junior col- 
leges who had enrolled in developmental programmes. 47% of them 
subsequently went either into occupational or transfer programmes, 

* Ferrin, Richard I. , "Developmental Programmes in Mid-Western Community 
Colleges", Higher Education Surv e ys-Report Ko, 4 , CoUfcge Entrance Examination Board. 
990 Grove Street, Evanston, Illinois 60201. p. 41. 
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12% left to enter employment, 2o% discontinued because of lack of 
interest, progress or money, and 14% were still enrolled in the pro- 
gramme when the study was made. * Unfortunately, the study did not 
provide evidence on how many of those who entered occupational and 
transfer programmes completed them. 

Persistent Problems and Issues 

It would be misleading to leave the impression that all is well with 
developmental education in junior colleges of the United States. There 
are issues and problems galore. Among the major ones are the fol- 
lowing: 

a) Agreement upon Purposes 

While there is a growing acceptance of the need for developmental 
education, the latter by no means enjoys a secure "place in the sun". 
There are still many faculty members, administrators and public of- 
ficials who are not committed to special programmes for students who 
are educationally under prepared. 

b) Procedures and Methods 

While progress is being made, we still do not have adequate instruc- 
tional materials that are adapted to the learning problems of students 
with educational deficiencies. The same applies to teaching procedures. 
Seldom are the methods employed related to learning theory. Among 
other things, this makes it difficult to do research on the effectiveness 
of various approaches. 

c) Credits and Grades 

Our system of unit credits and grades poses an endless number of 
problems for development education. Public funds are frequently pro- 
vided on the basis of student credit hours. Unless credits are awarded, 
public financial support may not be forthcoming. On the other hand, 
granting credit poses a philosophical issue. Many faculty members 
are uncomfortable awarding credit for sub-collegiate work. However, 
in addition to the financial implications, eliminating credits has an 
adverse effect on student motivation. For these reasons, the trend is 
toward awarding credits which may or may not be applicable to two-year 
degrees and rarely can be transferred to a senior college or university. 

Closely related to the issue of granting credit for developmental 
courses is that of assigning grades. The trend is away from assigning 

* Ibid. , p. 44. 
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traditional "A" to *'F" letter g:i'ades for such courses to a "satisfactory" 
or "unsatisfactory" designation, and more recently to so-called non- 
punitive grading. When non-punitive grading is used, if a student fails 
to achieve at least a passing gi^ade in a course - usually "C" - refer- 
ence to the course is placed on his record. He continues in the course 
until a "C" level of achievement is attained or until he chooses to stop 
trying. 

d) Finan cial Support 

Developmental education is expensive. Educational officials are 
not always willing to give these programmes a priority in their budget 
requests, nor do legislators always provide the funds requested. At 
the institutional level, administrators are sometimes reluctant to allo- 
cate the financial resources needed for a strong programme. Substan- 
tial federal grants have eased this problem in recent years, but that 
source of support cannot be expected to continue indefinitely at its pre- 
sent level. 

e) Time and Effort 

Closely related to the previous issue is that of how much time, 
effort and resources a junior college can justifiably invest in students. 
A frequently asked question is how many chances a student should re- 
ceive. Those who hold to a liberal view contend that in the long per- 
spective it is in the interest of all if every reasonable effort is made 
to assist such students. Traditionalists, on the other hand, contend 
that developmental pr ogrammes make a mockery of higher education 
and academic standards. Currently the tide is running against the 
traditionalists. Many institutions are hard-pressed however to present 
convincing evidence that their developmental programmes are success- 
ful in terms of student output - when completion of a junior college 
programme is used as the criterion. 

Potential for the Future 

The points just covered make it clear that problems face our devel- 
opmental programmes in the future. It seems unlikely, however, that 
public junior colleges in the United States are going to retreat from 
their commitment to serve all students who enter their institutions. 
Progress has been too great to expect that they will revert to previous 
practices. What may happen, and what is occurring now in a few insti- 
tutions, is the development of an IPI system for all students. If that 
occurs, developmental education programmes may lose the:/ present 
identity. Each student, at whatever his level of educational attainment, 
will proceed through a programme limited only by his motivation and 
the time he wishes to commit to the undertaking. 
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IV 



SUMMARY 



These three outreach programmes represent efforts which are 
being made by junior colleges in the United States to provide non -tra- 
ditional educational services. It is hoped that the impression has not been 
left that all junior colleges have developed these programmes to the 
extent that they might. There is, however, a growing commitment to 
them. Two closely related movements are gaining momentum in the 
United States, both of which may highlight outreach programmes and 
change the context in which they are offered - namely, the "school 
without walls'^ and "external degree" concepts. They may very well 
amount to more than passing fads. 
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THE GRENOBLE MEETING 



f 



On the 15th, 16th and 17th November, 1971, the University of Social 
Sciences of Grenoble was host to a meeting organised by the OECD to 
review the problems of short -cycle higher education. The meeting was 
attended by some 50 participants from 18 countries,* consisting of: 

- directors or presidents of short-cycle and non-university insti- 
tutions, especially those in charge of new types of programmes; 

s^nio?*" officials of ministries of education or of other central 
a^ancies responsible for the planning and reform of non-univer- 
sity and short -cycle higher education; 

academics or experts with particular interest and experience 
in the study of problems relating to short-cycle and non-univer- 
sity higher education and its links with universities. 

The purpose of the meeting was: 

- to confront and review different national experiences in non- 
university and short-cycle higher education, in particular with 
regard to a number of specific issues which these forms of edu- 
cation are facing; 

- to identify alternative solutions to these issues and to formulate 
broad policy suggestions for development and/or reform of 
short-cycle and non-university higher education within the 
overall system of higher education and for more effective links 
mth the universities as well as with society at large; 

- to examine areas which could benefit from closer international 
contact between different institutions of short-cycle higher edu- 
cation and between national or regional groups responsible for 

* See list of Participants in Annex II. 
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their development, and to suggest specific topics whei^e furthei- 
investigation on a cross-national basis might be of particular 
relevance. 

The meeting discussed in plenary session the place and role of 
SCIs within the global system of post-secondary education. In addition, 
three working groups were set up to consider respectively: 

Problems of the teaching staff; 

The content and structure of studies; 

Problems of employment of SCI graduates. 

The discussions were based on a series of reports prepared by 
individual participants,* using as a framework the paper on short-cycle 
higher education** and the guidelines for discussion prepared by the 
OECD Secretariat. 



* See part Two and List of Documents (Annex ui of Part Three), 
** See Part One of this volume. 
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GUIDELINES FOE DISCUSSION 



I. THE PLACE AND ROLIi! OF SCIs IN THE GLOBAL 
SYSTEM OF POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 



A. Functions and objectives of SCIs 

a) Basic functions 

In most countries, short-cycle higher education institutions (SCIs) 
are primarily expected to fulfill the following basic function: to provide 
vocationally oriented education of post- secondary level, leading directly 
to entry into certain types of emplo3''ment (i. e. short -cycle higher edu- 
cation). 

, In a limited number of other Member countries they are in addition 
expected to provide the first part of long-cycle university studies (i. e. 
the first-cycle higher education). 

b) Emerging functions 

In recent years a number of SCIs started to organise a variety of 
courses and activities designed to serve particular needs of society so 
far not provided by formal educational establishments. Four types of 
functions seem to be gaining increasing importance ('^outreach programmi 
in the American terminology): 

i) provision of courses in view of retraining and upgrading the 
economically active population ("permanent", "]i/e-long'\ 
"adult" education); 

ii) serving some of the cultural and recreational needs of the 
surrounding community; 

iii) providing special (remedial) education to those whose second- 
ary schooling is incomplete, insufficient, or who show basic 
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educational deficiencies, in order to allow them to be admitted 
to regular higher education studies; 

iv) contributing towards solutions of local or regional, economic 
and social, problems. 

B. Pressures on SCIs 

The various functions enumerated in the preceding paragraphs 
constitute a response to certain demands and pressures of society: 

i) the growing need foi' a lAride and diversified range of qualified 
manpower resulting from rapid technological progress and 
developments of the labour markot; 

ii) the increasing pressure of individual demand for higher edu- 
cation and of '.he demand for greater equality of educational 
opportunity, and more particulai'ly of the aspirations of stu- 
dents entering SCIs to transfer to university-type education 
and qualification; 

iii) the need for change and innovation in the post-secondary system 
as a whole, SCIs being expected to cope with a number of edu- 
cational, economic, social and cultural problems which tra- 
ditional universities are often reluctant to face. 

The main question which arises is whether the actual functions of 
SCIs, as defined under (A), match the general pressures and demands 
of society as enumerated under (B) , or whether any major imbalances 
have to be faced. 



C. SCIs and universities: emerging models of overall structures of 
higher education 

A basic Secretariat report on structures of post-secondary edu- 
cation* identifies four models of higher education structures as emerging 
in different countries, each of which represents a particular type of 
articulation between the university and non-university sectors. 

i) the comprehensive university model which encompasses prac- 
tically all post-secondary education under the "umbrella" of 
the university. Various solutions can be envisaged under this 

* "Towards new structures of post-secondary education: a preliminary statement 
of issues" - OECD documents, Paris, June 1971. 
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model, from a loose federation of different higher education 
institutions to a complete integration of all tj'^pes of post- 
secondary education; 

ii) the binary model , implying separate development of the uni- 
versity and non-university sectors. The latter increasingly 
fulfills many of the functions previously assigned only to 
universities; 

iii) the combined development model , which continues to differ- 
entiate universities from non-university institutions but envis- 
ages new means designed to improve the linkages and artic- 
ulation between the two types of establishment; 

iv) the intermedia ry multipurpose model, in which short-cycle 
and first cycle higher education are under the full responsibility 
of SCls while universities concentrate on the second and third 
(postgraduate) stages of post-secondary education. 

Clearly, all these models have their advantages' and drawbacks, 
and the extent to which each of them may be developed and implemented 
will depend on the countries^ context and traditions, as well as on their 
social and educational objectives. In any case, the advent of mass higher 
education will most probably create a situation in which European coun- 
tries will have either to: 

a) develop a polyvalent type (Junior College) of SCI reprccenting 
the open sector of the higher education system (the universities 
becoming increasingly selective); or 

b) continue the traditional open-door policy in universities, in 
which case, universities will have to assume the functions which 
SCIs are actually fulfilling in other mass higher education 
countries (USA, Canada)» while SCIs will focus their activities 
mainly on vocational training. 

D. Specific issues 

Each of the four models mentioned above must provide solutions 
to a number of problems common to countries with emerging systems 
of mass higher education. Three such problems (teachers » curricula, 
employment) will be discussed in working groups; additional issues for 
discussion are suggested below: 

a) SCIs as tools of democratization of higher education 

Prsxctically all SCIs are expected to contribute to the equalization 
of educational opportunity; in certain cases they might even represent 
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the major tool by which access to higher education is more widely 
opened to social groups and classes which in the past were heavily 
under-represented in post-secondary institutions. 

To what extent, and under what conditions, is this policy 
effective? What measures should be taken in order to avoid 
increasing institutional status differences leading to a danger- 
ous split and a certain kind of pseudo-democratization of the 
higher education system ? 

b) Linkages with upper secondary education and admission 
policies 

Questions and solutions related to this issue are probably the most 
decisive for the development of SCIs, as they will greatly influence 
their future place and role in the overall system of post-secondary 
education, 

i) How. will an increasingly generalized and comprehensive sys- 
tem of upper secondary education influence the admission 
policies of post-secondar^'' institutions (both of SCIs and of 
universities) ? 

ii) Once graduates from all types of secondary schools have access 
to long-cycle luiiversity studies - which have more prestige 
and usually lead to a better position and higher salaries in 
industry and administration - will not the SCIs risk losing 
part of their potential clientele ? 

iii) Can or should SCIs have the same admission crif:eria as uni- 
versities? If not, what should, in this respect, be the appro- 
priate differentiation and for what type of students will SCIs 
constitute the '^first choice"? 

iv) What consequences should be drawn from the fact that in some 
countries SCIs are, in ^heir admission policies, selective, and 
universities open? Cun and should this situation continue? 

c) Flexibility and open-ended nature of short-cycle higher 
education 

If it is agreed that 1 uture post -secondary education should be 
organised in such away that it allows maximum flexibility and student 
mobility and eliminates blind-alleys, all four models will have to meet 
at least two basic requirements: 

a) graduates from short-cycle courses should have "appropriate*' 
possibilities to pursue further studies; 
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b) those unable or unwilling to terminate long university studies 
should be given the possibility to receive vocational education 
preparing them for immediate employment. 

In relation to (a): 

i) Who should have the main responsibility for the further training 
of SCI graduates - SCIs themselves, universities, employers, 
special "adult training" centres? 

ii) What types of rules can be established for transfer of SCI 
graduates to long-cycle university studies and is there an 
optimum or maximum value of SCI-^university transfer? What 
measures should be taken if student demand to pursue further 
studies is such that the main objective (i.e. terminal voca- 
tional education) of SCIs risks being endangered or neglected? 

in) What are the structural arrangements (credit point system, 
Baukasten-system) which, together with curricular solutions, 
would allow wider permeability and closer co-op°ration be- 
tween the different institutions concerned? 

iv) Should SCI gX'aduates be required or stimulated to spend a 
period of full-time employment before being allowed to pursue 
further studies? 

v) Wliat specific measures should SCIs take in order to facilitate 
the access to and organisation of studies for those who want 
to re-enter after a period of employment? 

vi) In general, can and should the SCIs become a strategic element 
in the development of a general recurrent (life-long) education 
system? Wliat other conditions would have to be fulfilled on 
the SCI side? 

In relation to (b): 

i) Should SCIs assume the main responsibility for providing voca- 
tional training of those unable io finish long university studies? 
What facilities should be given to these students and on which 
conditions should they be admitted to SCIs? 

ii) What effect will this university— ^-S CI transfer have on the 
status and prestige of the SCIs? 



d) Location of SCIs 



A wider geographic distribution and location of SCIs in areas which 
have up to now been lacking in higher education facilities is often con- 
sidered an urgent necessity. However, the trend towards the decen- 
tralization of the system is counter-balanced by pressures towards a 
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regional concentration of SCI activities, probably resulting from the 
need to find a "critical mass^' without which SCIs cannot fulfil functions 
assigned to higher education. 

i) What strt'tegies are proposed to favour co-operation and/ or 
Integration of small specialized and widely dispersed insti- 
tutions into large polyvalent regionally oriented establishments? 

ii) Have any objective criteria on the optimum location of these 
regionally oriented SCIs been identified and implemented? 

iii) Should SCIs be established preferably in the neighbourhood of 
universities (which might facilitate the co-operation between 
the two sectors) or, on the contrary, in places where no uni- 
versities exist (which might strengthen their specific functions 
and local orientation) ? 

e) Pa rticipation of SCIs in loc al and/or regional development 

This is one of the emerging new functions (see A (a) above) of SCIs 
which raises several questions: 

i) To what extent should the curricula and programme of studies 
be adapted to specific regional needs in an increasingly mobile 
society? 

ii) How can SCIs respond, on the one hand, to the national stan- 
dards of education set for them and, on the other, to the im- 
mediate manpower needs of regions with very different levels 
of development? 

f) Autonomy and control of SCIs 



A large degree of autonomy is often considered as an attribute of 
prestige and an indispensable condition towards fulfilling some of the 
basic functions of higher education. Consequently, most SCIs are 
fighting foran increasing academic, financial and administrative auton- 
omy, which many governments are reluctant to grant because they 
fear that this may tempt SCIs to emphasize activities leading to uni- 
versity status, thus neglecting some of their specific functions. 

i) Should SCIs be subject to the same type and level of control 
as universities? 

ii) How should regional, national and university interests be 
reflected in SCI government and control? 

iii) What are the advantages and drawbacks of different forms of 
control and government of SCIs? 
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g) Planning mechanisms and co-ordination of SCIs on the 



national level 



Planning and co-ordination of SCIs must be closely related to the 
overall planning and co-ordination of higher education. A major problem 
arises in those countries where up to now different planning and co- 
ordination bodies were competent for the various categories of post- 
secondary institutions (usually one for i:he university and one for the 
non-university sector). 

i) What mechanisms should be established in order to develop 
an integrated planning system which will help to ensure a 
better co-operation between SCIs and universities and which 
will, at the same time, respect their different functions? 

ii) Are certain planning approaches and methodologies (e. g. man- 
power projections) of particular relevance to SCIs? 

iii) What should be the role, of inter-institutional (Inter-SCI) orga- 
nisations and associations? 
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II. PROBLEMS OF THE TEACfflNG STAFF 



ISSUES FOR DISCUSSION 



On the basis of numerous studies and discussions, it appears that 
in the majorit}'^ of countries the issue underlying most of the specific 
problems concerning teacl;ers in short-cycle and non -university higher 
education can be stated in the following terms: How can these teachers 
achieve a status comparable to their university counterparts anu at the 
same time adequately serve specific different purposes, use different 
methods and respond to the needs, aspirations and attitudes of a dif- 
ferent clientele ? 

It is suggested that this dilemma could be discussed under a num- 
ber of sub-headings related to its various operational aspects. 

a) Qualifications and recruitnien t 

Parity of esteem will hardly ever be achieved it ^aalifications of 
SCI teachers are evaluated by purely academic standards. Clearly, a 
different set of criteria must be used: such personnel must be more 
teaching than research oriented, more emphasis must be put on their 
past experience outside the education sector (especially in certain fields) 
than on academic performance. Otherwise the discrepancy observed 
in many countries;, where the proportion of higher university degree- 
holders (doctorates, masters) among teachers of SCI is much lower 
than among those teaching in long-cycle higher education and univer- 
sities, will always be considered as evidence for a lower status and 
level of these teachers. 

i) Is this discrepancy due simply to the lack of candidates with 
prestigeful qualifications or to deliberate recruitment policy? 
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ii) To what extent can appropriate qualifications for SCI teachers 
be defined more precisely than in the past both in purely edu- 
cational terms, as well as in terms of practical and pedagogi- 
cal experience? 

iii) What should these qualifications be ? 

iv) Can any equivalences be established between these various 
kinds of qualifications? 

v) Could the introduction of formal recruitment procedures sim- 
ilar to those applied in universities (e. g. participation of 
teachers in the selection of their peers) contribute to improving 
the status of SCI teachers ? 

vi) In general, what, if any, specific procedures can be considered 
as particularly appropriate to the recruitment of SCI teachers 
(e. g. open contest) ? 



b) Training 



If it is agreed that teachers of SCIs, or at least certain categor\^s 
of ^hese teachers, should have a particular kind ot qualification, i- 
follows that they should also receive training distmct from university 
or secondary school teachers. However, practicallj'^ nowhere is such 
a training institutionalized, except on a limited scale, and the question 
remains wide open as to what its exact patterns and content should be. 

i) Could the new "teaching doctorate" as recently introduced on 
an experimental scale in the USA serve as a model? 

ii) Do the Tecimical Teachers' Colleges in the UK provide a use- 
ful example? 

iii) Or should it be assumed that short-term courses aimed at 
providing specific skills to already practising teachers (e. g. 
concerning use of new media or of new pedagogical approaches 
to different categories of students) represent the most ?ippro- 
priate solution? 

iv) What special training is necessary for part-time or full-time 
teachers of vocational subjects without any pedagogical expe- 
rience? 

v) Should university departments be mainly responsible for the 
various types of SCI teacher training or should SCIs set up 
their own teacher training schemes and centres? What are 
the advantages and disadvantages of each of these solutions? 
Whit should be the content, length and methods of this special 
training? 
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c) Salary scales and career prospects 



This is certainly the most tangible aspect of the whole SCI teacher 
problem: a certain feeling of inferiority will always remain if these 
teachers are paid substantially less than those in universities. In fact, 
it seems that in many countries the actual salaries, including fringe 
benefits , of SCI teachers are not widely different from those in uni- 
versities; sometimes they are even slightly better, in particular when 
considering the junior teaching staff. The real problem is often linked 
to the patterns of promotion and advancement which, in most cases, 
are substantially better in universities than in SCIs. The top positions 
in the latter are almost always paid significantly less than the top 
positions in the former. 

i) Can this disparity be overcome, given the existing financial 
constraints on higher education? 

ii) If not, can some kind of compensation be provided? (see (d) 
and (c) below). 

d) Working conditions 

In the past, working conditions of SCI teachers were often more 
similar to those of their secondary school counterparts than to working 
conditions of university teachers, in terms of teaching load, degree of 
independence towards the institution's governing bodies, degree of 
academic freedom, etc. 

i) Which of these inequalities can be eliminated, and which ones 
will have to stay due to the particular, and different, role of 
SCI teachers? 

ii) Can some clear guidelines in this respect be established? (It 
may be, for example, that a higher teaching load in SCIs than 
in universities is justified, but it could be that possibilities 
for involvement in outside consultant work should be even 
greater than in universities, which might represent a com- 
pensation for relatively lower salaries at the top level (see 
(c) above)). 

iii) What should be the relation of the teaching staff in SCIs to the 
authority controlling the institution? 

iv) How can the requirement of academic freedom for SCI teachers 
be reconciled with the need for involvement by ihe surrounding 
community in matters such as curriculum, in places where it 
is expected that the SCIs should also respond to specific local 
and regional needs? 
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Another crucial aspect under this heading is the problem of re- 
search activities for SCI teachers. To manj^ of them, SCIs are not 
attractive enough, or of a relatively lower status, because research, 
especially fundamental research, is not one of their objectives. This 
might be due to financial reasons or simply to the desire for an appro- 
priate division of labour among institutions of the higher education 
system. 

i) If this is so, can at least certain types of research activities 
be envisaged by the SCIs in which their teachers could partic- 
ipate (e. g. applied research or research connected with the 
"social involvement of the SCI'^)? 

ii) If the institution as such does not enter into any research activ- 
ity, can SCI teachers as individuals be provided with some 
possibilities for research work within or outside their insti- 
tution (e. g. appropriate free time, participation in postgraduate 
and research programmes of universities in their neighbour- 
hood and/ or in industry? 

iii) What appropriate mechanisms can be devised without endan- 
gering the specificity of the SCI objectives? 

e) Mobility of SCI teachers 



It is recognized that a high degree of horizontal mobility of SCI 
teachers is indispensable to ensure at least two major objectives of 
these institutions: adaptation of curricula to actual requirements of 
the labour market, and their response to broader educational, social 
and cultural needs of the surrounding - local , regional or national - 
community. This close contact of the SCIs with society will clearly 
be favoured if their teachers are not only recruited in non-educational 
sectors (e. g. industry, oocial services, administration) but also if 
they can relatively easily move out into these sectors, either tempo- 
rarily or for longer periods, after a certain period of work in an SCI. 

i) Can this mobility be seen also as serving as a substitute for 
an inadequate internal promotion policy? 

ii) To what extent can mobility of SCI teachers into university 
positions be facilitated? What are the conditions of reforms 
necessary in this respect (e. g. recognizing their experience 
in the SCI as equivalent to university teaching and work) ? 

iii) Does not a too high mobility of SCI teachers constitute an 
obstacle to the development of an institutional identity and 
loyalty indispensable to the status of the establishment and to 
its attractiveness for both teachers and students? If so, what 
should be the appropriate balance? 
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iv) How can the need and advantage of horizontal mobility of SCI 
teachers be reconciled with the imperative of job security 
considered as essential by many of these teachers? 

f) D iversity of SCI teachers 

The heterogeneity and diversity of the teaching staff in some types 
of SCI raises a number of different problems: part-time and full-time 
teachers, tliose involved in vocation?! courses and those in academic 
subjects, teachers with and without high-level university degrees, with 
or without previous experience in non-educational jobs, etc. 

1) To what extent do social status (if not salary) differences among 
these various categories create internal tensions leading to 
institutional instability and general dissatisfaction? 

ii) Plow can these tensions be overcome and a feeling of common 
identity created in spite of these differences? 

iii) Can a system of differentiated incentives help to solve problems 
posed by the diversity of the staff? 

g) Teachers' attitudes towards the institution 

In a certain sense, this problem integrates all the others and could 
therefore be considered as a synthesis of the discussions on this topic. 
As stated in the concluding remarlcs of the report on Teachers in non- 
university higher education* it seems that there are two camps among 
teachers in SCIs: "those who would like to be more equal than different 
(in relation to university teachers) and those who are determined to be 
different". The quest for equality is comprehensible, but its dangers 
must also be understood; it can deprive the SCI of its specific inno- 
vative character without succeeding in creating more than a second- 
er third-rate university. 

To what extent does the SCI teacher identify himself with his insti- 
tution and which of the factors previously discussed contribute 
more or less to this identification or to its rejection? 



Cf. "Teachers in non -university higher education", Part Two of this volume. 
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ni. STRUCTURE AND CONTENT OF STUDIES 



ISSUES FOR DISCUSSION 



Curricula in short-cycle higher education have to fulfil two basic 
objectives: 

1) To enable the short-cycle gi-aduate to enter employment on 
completion of his studies; 

2) to enable the short-cycle student to continue his studies if 
desired. 

It is proposed that certain problems connected with devising appro- 
priate curricula to attain these two objectives should be considered and 
that an attempt should be made to determine to what extent and in what 
circumstances the two types of curricula might be reconciled. 

I. Curricula and teaching methods in short-cycle vocationally 
oriented higher education 

a) Specialization versus breadth 

Almost by definition the idea of vocational training implies pre- 
paration for a specific occupation, i.e. a certain specialization. How- 
ever, several factors militate against excessive specialization and in 
favour of breadth ("polyvalence'O. A redefinition of certain traditional 
concepts might perhaps help to resolve this apparent contradiction; 



What exactly should be understood by "vocational education" - 
in the past, at present and with the prospect of continuing 
education? How should specialization and breadth ("polyvalence") 




be defined, with particular reference to the situation in the 
different branches of stud3^? 



b) Problems of br e^^dth: clu sters of study and common core 
curriculum 



If it is agreed that the guiding principle of vocational education 
should be breadth, practical procedures must be defined. The solution 
usually advocated is a common core curriculum, i. e. the division of 
vocational training into two parts, i. e. a general course common to 
several types of training and a niore specialized course. 



i) Should the common core curriculum be based on the traditional 
relations between disciplines, and in that case, which are the 
most appropriate associations, e.g. applied social sciences, 
applied arts, training of different types of engineers? 

ii) Or should p7'eference be given to a common core curriculum 
based on common problem orientation (e. g. health professions, 
environment, transport), thus on an interdisciplinary common 
core? 

iii) Can this interdisciplinarity be envisaged at the level of short- 
cycle studies in the same way as within long-cycle or even 
postgraduate studies? 

iv) Can training for several more or less related occupations be 
based on a single short -cycle higher education course, spe- 
cialized training being offered only later within industry? 
(Such a system would take into account the fact that in any 
case a large proportion of people have jobs for which their 
formal education, often very specialized, did not prepare them). 



c) Problems of a balance between theoretical a n d practical and 
between general and specialized training in short -cycle higher 
education 

Even if it is agreed that short-cycle higher education which implies 
a terminal and vocational orientation must give a large place to practical 
and specialized training, the question of the relative importance of 
theoretical and general education has to be faced. 



i) Can at least some general guidelines be established in order 
to determine the appropriate balance? 

ii) What should be the content of theoretical education in different 
fields of short-cycle higher education? Does this imply essen- 
tially teaching of basic disciplines corresponding to the desired 
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vocational training (e. g. mathematics and physics for middle 
level engineers, sociology and psychology for social workers) 
and/ or teaching concerned mainl}^ with scientific concepts 
and methods? 

iii) What should be understood by general education in SCIs? 
"Languages" (mathematics, the mother tongue and foreign 
languages) and "general culture" (history, literature, tech- 
niques of expression)? 

iv) Should new classifications be envisaged to escape from the 
traditional dichotomies , i.e. theoretical/practical, general/ 
specialized? 

d) Teaching nie thods in vocationally-or tented short-cycle higher 
education 

The problem of appropriate teaching methods is undoubtedly bound 
up with each of the above questions. Some general questions may, how- 
ever, be discussed in this connection: 

i) Are these or should these methods be essentially the same in 
short- and long-cycle higher education? 

ii) Are certain teaching approaches (old or new) more or less 
desirable and efficient in SCIs (work in small groups, audio- 
visual aids, programmed instruction, alternation of study and 
work periods) ? 

IL Links between short- and long-cycle higher education 

Wliere short-cycle education merely represents the first stage of 
higher education (i. e. the first two or threse years of the long cycle) 
the curricular problems involved are actually the same as those of the 
long cycle in general (although this first-stage course may be provided 
in institutions which are more or less independent of the universities). 
The situation is different and more complex where short-cycle higher 
education is designed to fulfil the two fui\ctions at the same time, i.e. 
the first stage of higher education and tr^e terminal vocational training. 
In that case the problem of the pedagogical compatibility of the two 
functions has to be posed. The problem may be approached from sev- 
eral angles: 

a) Structure of s tudies in short- aiid long-cycle higher education 

The traditional sequence of almost all long-cycle higher education 
implies an abstract and theoretically-oriented education in the^ first 
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stage of studies, followed by a more practically-orieuted and specialized 
training in the subsequent stages. In these circumstances it is difficult 
to envisage a graduate of the short-cycle vocational course switching 
to the second cycle of a long university course. 

i) From the pedagogical standpoint, is it possible to reverse 
this traditional sequence? 

ii) Is it necessary to devise a structure of studies in which the 
practical and theoretical components would be linked other- 
wise than in chronological sequence? 

iii) In this c'ase what curricular reforms would be required in 
both the short and the long cycle ? 

b) The "cost" of transfer 



The replies to the above questions will probably show the impos- 
sibility of "absolute transferability" and the fact that most transfers 
of short-cycle vocational graduates to long-cycle university courses 
and of long-cycle graduates and students to short-cycle courses are 
only possible at the cost of a certain period of additional study: 



i) In view of the position in the different fields of study, what 
practical procedures might be adopted for this kind of "con- 
ditional transferability"? 

ii) To what extent are special complementary courses for trans- 
ferees organised by the receiving Institution possible and 
necessary? 

iii) How might the situation be facilitated by a system of credits 
transferable from one institution to another which no doubt 
would require special conversion keys? 



c) Common core curricula and common courses for short- and 
long-cycle higher education 

Common core curricula - or at least common courses - for short ^ 
and long-cycle higher education are no doubt an interesting solution in 
terms of a more effective utilization of resources, and would also pro- 
bably help to raise the status of SCIs, 

i) Could common core curricula or common courses be envisaged 
from the pedagogical standpoint and in which sectors {for exam- 
ple: common core curricula for university medical students 
and for SCI students preparing for para-medical professions) ? 
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ii) What might be the duration and content of such common core 
curricula and, if only common courses were involved, should 
they necessarily be placed at the beginning of studies (univer- 
sity and SCI)? 

iii) Must common core curricula be based on the grouping of related 
disciplines and/or on the association of branches of study which 
represent different aspects of a specific problem or activity? 
What in practice would be the nature of common core curricula 
designed for both short-cycle and long-cycle students? 

d) Links between short- and long-cycle higher education in the 
perspective of recurrent education 

This prospect will probably change (and facilitate) the nature of the 
solutions considered. However, it must be realized that a generalized 
system of recurrent education is a fairly long-term objective. 

In these circumstances and pending the establishment of a 
system of recurrent education, what pedagogical solutions 
should be considered which would both facilitate and expedite 
its introduction? . 
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IV. EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS OF GRADUATES 



ISSUES FOR DISCUSSION 



The creation and expansion of short-cycle higher education institu- 
tions (SCIs) have almost always been justified by the need to train middle- 
level qualified personnel of whom there was a particularly marked 
shortage about ten years ago. However, as several documents show, 
SCI graduates have in recent years run into difficulties, both in finding 
suitable employment and with regard to starting levels. * The central 
issue seems to be: 

What is the nature and what are the causes of the difficulties 
encountered by SCI graduates? Which of these difficulties are due 
to the structure of the labour market and which to inadequate con- 
tacts between SCIs and employers? What action may be proposed 
to meet these difficulties? 

a) Problems of graduate unemployment or under -utilization 

In several Member countries a considerable proportion o'^. former 
SCI students are unemployed or do not hold jobs corresponding to their 
qualifications or their expectations. 

i) Is this situation more or less general? If so, is it due to: 



* It is obvious that these problems are not specific to SCI graduates but also concern 
university graduates for example. However, the present note will be confined to aspects of 
the problem directly relating to the employment of SCI graduates. 



a temporary and localized decline in the demand for qual- 
ified personnel of this level due to adverse market condi- 
tions (regional or national) or to a lack of flexibility of the 
labour market ? 




- changes in the labour market characterized in the last four 
or tlve years by the end of the shortage and by an increase 
(or a' slight sectoral or local surplus) in the supply of SCI 
graduates (and university graduates) ? (Any surplus tending 
to be absorbed by recruiting these graduates for posts 
previously occupied by personnel with lower qualifications. 

ii) Is this under-utilization, which is frequently referred to, due 
to an inefficient manpower distribution or to a divergence be- 
tween graduates' expectations and actual available jobs? 

iii) To what extent is it also due to a certain policy (desirable in 
itself) whereby posts suitable for SCI graduates are reserved 
for in-service promotion? What generally is the relationship 
between the requirements of this internal promotion policy 
and the employment of SCI graduates? 

b) Comparative salaries of SCI graduates 

The remuneration of SCI graduates is often considerably lower than 
the salaries paid to university graduates. Even if this is not the case, 
it would seem that the possibilities of in-career increases are much 
smaller. 

i) Do these disparities largely represent the difference in "in- 
tellectual investment^' in this type of education as compared 
with university education or are they due to the fact that the 
access of SCI graduates to managerial functions is very limited? 

ii) To what extent and in what way is the decision of young people 
to enter or not to enter an SCI influenced by the comparative 
level of the salaries paid to graduates of these institutions? 

iii) What practical measures are likely to improve the comparative 
salaries of SCI graduates and is this, generally speaking, a 
matter for priority action? 

c) Social status and career prospects 



Differences of status and prestige between SCI graduates and uni- 
versity graduates are often due to differences in their social status and 
career prospects. They are reflected in a rather rigid professional 
hierarchy (technician - engineer, programmer - analyst, primary 
school teacher/secondary school teacher, etc. ), in differences of func- 
tion (the SCI graduate performing more subsidiary tasks defined by 
others and often being excluded from the dec is ion -making function) and 
in differences in working conditions, e. g. rules of discipline, working 
hours, insurance systems. 
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i) What measures are likely to improve status and working con- 
ditions of SCI graduates and enhance their chances of in-career 
promotion? 

ii) How far do the various forms of retraining or further training 
make it possible to achieve these objectives? 

d) The position of SCI graduates by economic sector 



The position of SCI graduates with reference to the problems men- 
tioned ur»der (a) and (c) above varies considerably from one economic 
sector to another. It is, for example, often unsatisfactory in the public 
sector and particularly in the civil service where there is no job cat- 
egory corresponding to the level of training offered by SCIs and where 
SCI graduates are recruited for jobs requiring a lower level of edu- 
cation. Moreover, in some sectors SCI graduates are appointed to 
posts which carry a relatively high degree of responsibility, whereas 
in other sectors they are employed on subordinate tasks only. 

i) What is the nature and what are the causes of these sectoral 
disparities ? 

ii) Can they be used as a guide in planning the sectoral demand 
for SCI graduitcci and what are the limitations of this type of 
sectoral planning? 

iii) In which ^sector should priority action be taken to facilitate 
the entry of SCI graduates into working life ? 

e) C urricula and structures of studies desired by employers 

Employers often criticize SCIs on the grounds that their curricula 
are not adequately adjusted to the functions which graduates have to 
perfoT'in, particularly as regards the degree of specialization or gen- 
eral education required or the relative importance of theoretical and 
practical instruction. Whether such criticism is justified will at least 
partly depend on the employment sector, the size of the firm concerned 
and the opportunities for in-service training. 

i) What is the content and what are the limits of this concept of 
adapting curricula to the requirements of economic sectors 
or firms? Does it imply direct preparation for a specific job 
or a more gene^^al training which would be supplemented in 
the firm and would be designed to facilitate adaptability, 
mobility or conversion? 

ii) In what way and to what extent should the employers' influence 
be exerted? Are employers to be asked to make proposals 
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on SCI curricula through the college boards, for example; 
what weight should be giveri lo these proposals and what are 
the risks of adapting SCI ' ricula too closely to specific needs 
(sectoral or local) ? 

iii) What prospects are offered by the creation of joint work-study 
programmes or of "co-operative" programmes? 

f) SCIs and further training 

The provision of life-long educational structures for SCI graduates 
should make it possible to improve their career prospects (see item c), 
but these structures should also be an instrument for the adaptation and 
adjustment of the training received to the function or functions offered. 
It is, therefore, a question of acquiring a specialized in-service training 
as a supplement to the more general knowledge provided by SCIs and 
improving or updating this knowledge. 

i) Should this function be largely performed by industr}' or also 
by the SCI, which would in that case provide the necessar}' 
structure (evening classes or intensive courses, seminars, etc.) 
for former graduates ? 

ii) What type of co-operation should be established in this field 
between SCIs and emplo^^ers ? 

g) Arrangements for information and co-ordination between SCIs 
and the employment sectors 

The establishment of permanent institutionalised relations between 
the SCIs and employers in the public or private sector is certainly one 
of the essential factors in adjusting (quantitatively and qualitatively) 
available qualifications to employment. These arrangements, which 
should make it possible to "integrate the SCI into the economic com- 
munity" and facilitate the entry of graduates into the labour market are 
probably of three kinds : 

those offering students entering the SCIs the fullest possible 
information on existing employment outlets (type of job offered, 
salary scales, prospects of promotion, etc.)*» 

those providing for a regular information feedback between the 
labour market and the SCIs, on the utilization of graduates in 
the various economic sectors; 

those associating employers with SCI directors and admin- 
istrators in SCI consultative or executive bodies. 
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i) What specific procedures might be considered with re- 
gard to each of these arrangements? 

ii) What relevant bodies should be set up (college boards, 

consultative committees) and what should their responsi- 
bilities and functions be? 

iii) What is the nature of the relationships which teachers 
should maintain with the employment sectors (period to 
be spent in firms, or part-time employment) and what 
direct role can they play in finding jobs for graduates? 

iv) How should graduate placement be organised: i*^, con- 
junction with the general employment services or by 
bodies specifically serving the SCIs? 
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V. SUMMARY CONSIDERATIONS 



The following are some of the inain considerations on the place 
and role of SCIs in the global system of higher education, as formulated 
in the course of the general discussion held in plenary session. 

Short-cycle and/or non-university higher education has developed 
in most Member countries very rapivily during the past decade (and 
often well before) as an alternative and/or complement to traditional 
university education. This development has been of particular impor- 
tance and magnitude in countries which have reached or are approaching 
the stage of mass higher education. 

The objectives for the development of this form of higher education ^ 
and of higher education in general, were more or less clearly formu- 
lated in the early sixties: manpower needs, meeting of social demand, 
democratization, etc. It was often also expected that the new forms of 
higher education would be cheaper in terms of financial costs. It is 
now opportune to undertake an evaluation of the new institutions in 
terms of the objectives originally set for them in order to assess both 
achievements and failures. In many cases, for example, these insti- 
tutions have not proved to be less costly than traditional higher edu- 
cation nor have they led to any increase in the democratization of the 
educational system. In this context, it is now clear that equality of 
educational opportunity is dependent mainly on measures taken at the 
lower levels of the educational system, and that those taken at the 
higher education level can have but a marginal efiect. The one clear 
objective to which they have contributed seems to be that of bringing 
about a greater diversification in the educational system, which is in 
Itself an important step towards progress in the other areas. 

Participants noted that in many countries short-cyclb or non-uni- 
versity higher education has been formally assigned a purely vocational 
function. This exclusivity gives rise to many negative effects, and it 
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becomes obvious that the dichotomy between vocational and academic 
(general) education must be eliminated, or at least largely attenuated, 
•Both types of education must be provided at all levels, and no distinction 
need be made between the educational and human developmei i _,oals 
which should guide them. Thus short-cycle and non-university insti- 
tutions have a particularly important role to play in providing, in addi- 
tion to preparation for immediate entr\^ Into the labour market, gen- 
eral education contributing to the building up of a cultural communit}' 
and to bridging the traditionally prevalent gap between the purely util- 
itarian and the purely intellectualistic value scales. 

The articulation between short -cycle and long-cycle, university 
and non-university higher education will depend to a large extent on the 
specific socio-economic and educational context and traditions of each 
country and no single model of relations between the two sectors can 
be established. It seems clear, however that in all circumstances a 
large permeability between different types of institutions is indispens - 
able. This means, for example, that universities should give appro- 
priate credit for studies pursued in short-cycle and/ or non-university 
establishments even if these establishments have a mainly vocational 
orientation. In this context, participants noted with interest the exper- 
iments or actual plans in certain Member countries for the setting up 
of a new typts of post-secondary institution, designed, through its com- 
prehensive character, to eliminate the traditional division between uni- 
versity and non-university institutions. Experience has further shown 
that the provision of transfer possibilities from short to long-cycle 
higher education does not necessarily diminish the demand for short 
vocational courses, provided that these courses do not represent a 
blind alley without any possibility for further studies. 

In the long run, the latter condition can probably best be fulfilled 
by the development of a system of life-long (recurrent) education, which 
thus appear:: as an essential element for a more rational organisation 
of both short and long-cycle higher education. 

The development of short-cycle higher education cannot be consid- 
ered separately from the development of universities. The former might 
often try to adopt traditional values of universities in order to gain more 
respectability, but it must not be forgotten that universities, on the othor 
hand, are already giving to their education more professional reievanoe 
and orientation. Thus innovations taking place within short-cycie insti- 
tutions should and can serve as a model to universities in several re- 
spects, such as content and nature of courses, contact with the outside 
world, or use of resources. Consequently, short-cycle establishments 
should not be regarded as a "counter-university", but as a new dimen- 
sion of all higher education. 
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REPORTS OF THE WORKING GROUPS 



I. PROBLEMS OF THE TEACHING STAFF 



Traditionally higher education has meant "university'', and is 
characterized by the autonomy of teachers and the self-contained, self- 
governing nature of the institutions. Teaching and research are given 
equal weight and knowledge is sought for its own sake. Certain current 
problems can be identified within this sector: 

a) universities have adapted to changing socio-economic needs 
slowly and with difficulty ; 

b) they are very expensive in terms of human and financial re- 
sources ; 

c) they are unable and perhaps unwilling to achieve mass 
involvement. 

Consequently, countries are developing "non-university" structures 
of higher education which are being made relevant and responsive to 
current social and technological needs. In some countries these new 
programmes were developed in the expectation that greater efficiency 
would result in both lower unit costs to the system and reduced cost to 
the students. 

Specific manifestations of these problems differ from countr^^ to 
country, but two main types of institutional structures have emerged 
as solutions: a "junior" cycle with different degrees of Integration with 
the universities (a two- or three -year cycle, self-contained, that can 
lead to university studies or give a qualification for direct entry into 
the labour market) and "alternative structures" (self-contained cycle 
of higher education, the objectives of which are to give a different type 
of qualification with traditional higher education status). Each of these 
systems presents different roles and problems for thoir respective 
teaching staffs, and requires the recruitment of different types of 
staff. 
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Despite current criticism, the university system has maintained 
its prestige in its own eyes, in the assessment of the community, and 
in the opinion of many "new" institutions. Consequently, teachers of 
the non-university sector are tempted to identify with the ti dditionai 
university value structure, and expect the status and working conditions 
of their university colleagues. However, it is questionablfi how far 
non-university structures should be compared to universities. The pur- 
pose of the new structures should be seen as being different: their 
curricula, their functions, and their teaching roles should be valued in 
their own light and not in comparison with traditional institutions. 
"Alternative" struc ures are closer to universities in certain important 
respects (len^h of courses, nature of final qualifications, etc. ) than 
"junior cycles", and thus permit closer comparison with universities. 
But even in these institutions, the differences between the traditional 
and new structures of higher edMcation need to be emphasized and judged 
in their owti right. 

Clearly if the non-university establishments are to function prop- 
erly, they need an effective faculty. This means that their salaries 
and conditions of employmenl should be comparable with those current 
in universities for equivalent personnel. Because of the function of 
these institutions, recruitment from outside the educational system is 
essential; this means recruiting teaching staft from business and indus- 
try, public administration, social welfare, professions and the arts - 
in fact from the rr\nge of activities t\ikt constitute the complex socio- 
economic structures of contemporary communities which are served 
by this sector of education. If these new structures are to realize tiieir 
full potential, different types of teaching contract must be developed 
for part-time teachers who will retain a firm footing in the non-academic 
world. It is also desirable that some appointments should be temporary 
so that interchanges of personnel betw^^en teaching and the econoniy are 
facilitated, and so that faculty members should have renewed experience 
with the ways in which knowledge and skills are being used. As a result, 
salaries and conditions of work in short-cycle structures of higher edu- 
cation must reflect not only university conditions but also conditions in 
relevant sectors of the economy. 

Faculty members should make a contribution to the research effort, 
but this effort should be mainly related to the practical and vocational 
role of the institutions and their students, and the problems of the com- 
munity in general and the local area in particular. To achieve this, 
teaching commitments should allow free ti.me for the communal, schol- 
arly, and reseai'ch efforts of the staff, and the necessary technical and 
material means should be made available. Staff should give priority 
to keeping in touch with advances in their field of interest in order to 
achieve high levels of teaching. Furthermore, a crucial part of the 
teacher^s role must be service to the region by active participation in 
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the community. These are more important roles for the faculty than 
traditional research activities, and for certain faculty members ser- 
vice may even replace the practical types of research outlined earlier. 

It is questionable whether the hierarchical nature of universities 
is relevant to these new institutions and whether it might not be more 
appropriate for all teachers to have the same status. In any case, in 
these new institutions it is desirable to examine carefully questions of 
hierarchy of the profession, in order that non-university institutions 
do not simply duplicate the universities' system and copy their struc- 
ture and values. Furthermore, the status of individual faculty mem- 
bers should reflect the complex role of the institution, with its emphasis 
upon teaching and the need for advanced scholarships to maintain teaching 
standards, community activities, and research with a practical orien- 
tation, rather than the current practice of emphasizing lists of publi- 
cations. 

Despite the variety of short-cycle higher education structures and 
the importance of seeing them in the context of the socio-economic 
structure of which they are a part, three points seem common to most 
innovations and significant for the role of the faculty: 

- the emphasis within the new institutions of their role as places 
for teaching and the impact this has on the role and commitment 
of the faculty, their training and interests, their relative in- 
volvement in teaching and research; 

- the emphasis on preparing students for initial entry to the labour 
market as well as on various types of retraining and upgrading 
programmes, and on designing the content of their educational 
experience with specific reference to its relevance to occupa- 
tional life. This requires a faculty with "broader" recruitment 
patterns and experiences than is customary in higher education. 
Further, the faculty has a responsibility to contribute to the 
development of the students' critical nnnd and their under- 
standing of the relationship between their vocational training 
and the wider society; 

- the importance of applied rather than basic research in these 
institutions, and the emphasis upon translating and making 
relevant the findings of fundamental research to immediate 
praftical socio-economic problems of the community generally 
and the local area in particular. 

These new institutions are not only innovational, but in a sense 
experimental, both in their general role in the community and the edu- 
cational system, and in the detail of their course content and teaching 
methods. As a result these changes require continual evaluation and 
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assessment if a more rational system of education and utilization- of 
resources is to be achieved. A system of continuous assessment of 
institutional as much as student progress is essential if the new roles 
for the institution and its staff are to be effectively performed. Given 
the critical importance of the teaching skills and values of the faculty, 
special attention should be placed upon methods of recruiting and training 
staff. In particular, specific in-service training and orientation pro- 
grammes should be developed and evaluated. 
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n. STRUCTURE AND CONTENT OF STUDIES 



The subject of this group, the structure and content of studies in 
short-cycle higher education, was central to the active theme of the 
meeting: 

- The deliberations of the group essentially depended on the 
definition of the objectives of shoz't-cycle higher education and 
on the way in which the problem of vocational training was being 
dealt with in the various national education systems; 

~ the definition of content and structure should normally have 
implications for the recruitment of teachers, their job profile, 
their training where applicable, and their career possibilities; 

~ it is quite clear that training has an effect on employment pos- 
sibilities and, in particular, that the possibility of transfer to 
long-cycle higher education or to traditional higher education 
provides an outlet in itself; in any event it is a factor in the 
analysis of employment problems; 

- in this way, the problem of curricula, which was our assignment, 
to some extent determines the work of the other two working 
groups, but is at the same time determined by them. 

The basic documents prepared for the meeting presented either 
analyses or theoretical "models" for which conditions of implementation 
had to be determined, or national case-studies from v/hich it was nec- 
essary to derive general principles and conditions of applicability in 
other national educational situations. 

The guidelines for discussion proposed consecutively in linear 
form a number of issues which were clearly inter -related. For exam- 
ple, the definition of the curriculum for short -cycle higher education 
was inevitably linked to the problem of the impossibility, possibility, 
or even necessity of liaison with long-cycle higher education and. 
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conversely,, the analysis of links between these types of education 
presupposed definite answers to the curriculum problem. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, which sometimes gave rise to 
some confusion, the group managed to fo^^- sv the proposed guidelines 
quite closely. 

Lastly, the working group realized that it was simultaneously dis- 
cussing several dichotomies which did not have the same meaning for 
all participants: 

- Short -cycle education: long- cycle education; 

- Post -secondary education: university education; 

- Vocationally oriented education: non-vocationally oriented 
education. 

Several attempts were made to avoid this difficulty by dealing with 
the problem of changing structures and content in higher education in 
general ai-d disregarding existing institutions and differences between 
countries. 

However, a number of clarifications, definitions, or even solutions 
were proposed which should lead to a more satisfactory statement of 
the problems of new structures of post-secondary education. The group 
focused its attention essentially on the concepts of breadth ("polyvalence") 
and specialization, on the definition of what is generally understood by 
"common core" of studies, un the content of this common core and on 
the relevant practical teaching methods. 

As regards links with long-cycle education, the group considered 
what type of structure provided. maximum flexibility and in particular, 
what were the advantages and drawbacks of credit point systems. 

This analysis provided the basis for discussion of specific cases 
of transfer from one type of education to another and their implications 
for the post-secondary systems as a whole. 

On the other hand, except for some brief and quick references, 
the group did not discuss the specific meaning of vocational or spe- • 
cialized training, nor, in particular, the role of on-the-job training 
and the implications which such trairung has on the structure of the 
educational institutions. 

Only if clear answers had been givon to these questions would it 
have been possible to deal coherently with the problem of balance be- 
tween theoretical and practical training. 
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The group did not discuss in detail the possibility of a generalized 
system of recurrent education, but took the view that this subject should 
serve as a reference for all its work since all initial training must be 
defined in relation to a clear perspective of subsequent further training, 
i. e, what can and should be introduced into training during or after 
actual professional practice. From an institutional point of view, it 
seems that in many respects short -cycle higher education provides a 
better and more flexible framework for recurrent education. 



KEY ISSUES 

The group agreed on the following general principles which pro- 
vided a framework for the discussion as a whole, 

a) The establishment of education systems bringing students 
together in a prolonged common educational experience is essential 
for both vocational and pedagogical purposes, 

b) The traditional education system has failed to provide equality 
of opportunity. It has contributed to the basic dichotomy between voca- 
tional training and academic education. This dichotomy is socio-cul- 
tural in origin and assumes its most dramatic manifestations at the 
end of the period of compulsory schooling. 

c) It is therefore essential that, while pursuing such specific 
functions as are assigned to it in different educational systems, short - 
cycle higher education should not represent a blind-alley or provide 
training totally different from other post-secondary education. It would 
be contrary to the objective of democratization to reduce theoretical 
education in short-cycle training. 

Thus, if it is not to aggravate the inequality mentioned above, 
short-cycle higher education should encourage individual development 
by facilitating possibilities of transfer to other types of education . 
Furthermore, this double role of short-cycle education - general edu- 
cation/vocational education - should be extended to apply to all higher 
education. 

Specialization and breadth ("polyvalence") 

The solution to this problem in fact depends on the values on which 
the education system is based and on the objectives which cue set for ii,: 

To train individuals who can be integrated into existing struc- 
tures and make a positive contribution to the econoniic and 
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technological development of society. In this case a broad edu- 
cation is no more than a refined form of specialization since it 
facilitates adaptation and occupational mobility; 

- to train individuals with a wider knowledge than purely voca- 
tional practice and who will therefore possess, ir^ addition to 
their specialized training, a ''good general education" in the 
humanist tradition; 

- to train citizens capable of acquiring suitable franies of ref- 
erence for analysing and questioning the system in which they 
are working. The education provided in addition to specialized 
training is therefore of a "socio-critical" nature, and breadth 
is no longer confused with adaptability. 

Breadth and specialization can therefore be defined either in rela- 
tion to economic requirements alone, or in terms of educational cri- 
teria, in which case they comprise an ethical dimension and the ability 
to analyse the social system. ^ 

These distinctions are clearly fundamental, especially for deter- 
mining the content of the "common core" and the teaching methods to 
be used. 

The "common core" of studies 

The concept of the "common core" is ambiguous. Most members 
of the groups even considered that this term should only be used as a 
frame of reference. If "common core" is understood to mean a compact 
system of one or two years of general education, it merely reinforces 
the most traditional concept of education and the monolithic structure of 
the university. Thus, irrespective of the duration of short- or long- 
cycle higher education, the common core should be considered as a 
body of knowledge which differs according to the individual and the 
specialization selected. This common core is rather a "common axis", 
because it must exist through the whole duration of studies, because it 
may be taken in a different order according to the individual and because 
it does not therefore correspond to a chronological division of the edu- 
cation process. The scope of this common core and the form of its 
integration obviously dep/jnd on the characteristics of the secondary 
education systems in the various countries. 

Most members of the group seemed inclined to adopt the second 
view. 

The "content" of this "common axis" Is itself extremely complex 
and may comprise: 
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- general education, understood in its widest sense, i.e. covering 
a broad range of subject matter and not implying any internal 
system of organisation; 

- a number of instrumental training courses which form the sub- 
ject of a "sequential education" and lead to attainments that can 
be tested; 

- training in communication, expression, teamwork, etc, ; 

- general loiowledge of the discipline to which the specialization 
belongs; 

- a range of specialized knowledge which serves to place the 
selected specialization in perspective and thus provides a gen- 
eral basis. 

This diversity shows that flexibility is essential to such training, 
which is not directly vocational, and that it should be introduced only 
in relation to indiv'dual needs. (For example, learning communication 
techniques may very well follow an on-the-job training period which 
indicated the need for this type of loiowledge. ) 

Teaching methods should be consistent with the flexibility of the 
proposed model and might cover: 

- interdisciplinary projects involving discovery and intellectual 
output rather than the transmission of knowledge; 

"simulation" techniques; 

intensive seminars attended by beginners, together with skilled 
personnel requiring refresher courses, etc. ; 

practical training courses, which may be the best incentives 
for general education; 

- direct contact with research through the requirements of the 
surrounding society. 

Links between short- and long-cycle higher e ducation 

The group considered the problem (perhaps too narrowly) in terms 
of transfer from short-cycle vocationally oriented training to the long- 
cycle traditional education. 

In reality, other systems can be envisaged either in the form of 
an appropriate extension parallel to the traditional system (United 
Kingdom binary model) or in the form of specific training courses within 
contexts to be decided after a period of work. In any case, the answer 
to this problem must presuppose: 
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- a, coherent conception of tba general system of post-secondary 
education; 

- a type of structure of studies which facilitates comparison and 
definition of equivalences, therefore allowing transfer imme- 
diately after the short-cycle 07; after a period on the job. 

This transfer is facilitated by the unity of the educiition system 
(comprehensive model), by a syste'in of credit points, or by a combi- 
nation of tne two. 

Two situations should also be distinguished: one in which the pro- 
blem is to set up new institutions of higher education, in which case it 
was agreed by many people that the basis of a global and coherent model 
should be ised; and the other, in which the problem is the reform of 
existing institutions and where the regulations on transfer conditions 
would be considered as essential. 

In both cases, as it is impossible to determine a priori ideal solu - 
tivons common to all countries, the condition for any future reforms to 
be recommended to Member governments is the setting up of institutions 
characterized basically by their flexibility. 

The group gave particular consideration to the credit point system , 
which can be more readily adapted to any national system. 

Credit point system 

The group noted that it was essential to distinguish between a num 
ber of specific concepts related to this point: 

a) Very generally speaking, credit points can be regarded as a 
system of capitalizing the qualifications acquired during training 
and as providing a kind of common lanf^iiage among several 
institutions based on bilateral agreements or more formal 
arrangements, and thus enabling tranisfers to be made with 
minimum complications; 

b) credit points may sometimes correspond to the actual practice 
of an activity, irrespective of the subject matter. In this 
case the problem of equivalence is easily dealt with, as it is 
based on the acquisition of specific knowledge or information 
which it should be possible to define and test; 

c) thus, credit points may be a way of expressing the qualifications 
acquired or of structuring the education itself. They can ac- 
cordingly allow for a very large number of types of training 
'intensive training - spread over a year or a term, acquisition 
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of several points for one important activity', etc. ). The in- 
struments of evaluation of these credit points may guarantee 
the flexibility and relevance of the system. 

Irrespective of the system adopted, it is difficult to conceive of 
"transfer without loss": 

a) Losses will be at a maximum if the individual changes from 
one institution to another and has not foreseen this transfer 
during the short-cycle. 

Losses will be at a minin:um }\ the individual remains in the 
same institution and has based his curriculum on the transfer 
to the long cycle. 

b) Having set out these few principles, however, it appears that 
only empirical solutions exist at the moment. 

The question of the cost of transfer is itself linked to the structure 
of post-secondary education and, in particular, to the greater jDr lesser 
degree of university "imperialism". It also corresponds to the ideas 
that society in general has of the differences between occupational 
categories, their hierarchical structure, etc. 



CONCLUSION 

This last remark ties up with the problem not discussed by the 
group, i. e. vocational training in the strict sense. The terms and 
conditions for the provision of such training would have to be determined, 
together with the context and teaching methods. 

But above all it should be questioned to what extent there are some 
specific vocational features which make specialization as such a method 
and form of general training. The problem of links between short- and 
long-cycle higher education would then arise in completely different 
terms that would not involve any implicit depreciation of the short-cycle, 
which is often regarded as non-university simply because it is voca- 
tionally oriented post-secondary education. 

Having established such curricula, it will then be possible to revert 
to the problem of credit points and to the various institutional aspects 
of post-secondary education. This research should involve both theory 
and field-work. To start with, it implies an exchange of intcrmation 
on the existing situations in the various countries, an exchange which 
should be intensified as a result of this meeting. 
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III. PROBLEMS OF EMPLOYMENT OF SCI GRADUATES 



The group discussing employment problems of short-cycle higher 
education graduates followed the guidelines for discussion, covering 
all suggested items, but concentrating its attention on the following 
major topics: 

Une m ploy ment / unde r-ut i 1 i za t ion 

Generally speaking, the situation is not worse for short-cycle 
higher education graduates than it is for university graduates. The 
group agreed that in some countries short-cycle higher education grad- 
uates had difficulties in finding employment peculiar to their own sec- 
tor. Where this occurred, it was primarily the result of the lower 
status accorded by employers to short-cycle higher education graduates, 
irrespective of their potential value. 

Employment/ promotion * 

Where unemployment of short-cycle higher education graduates 
was a serious problem , this was usually a consequence of the general 
state of the labour market for highly qualified personnel. Status dif- 
ficulties were however sometimes made worse by the narrow (not nec- 
essarily vocational) character of the education given to short-cycle 
higher education students; some firms sought more adaptable personnel. 
The group recognized that there was at present a conflict between the 
recruitment of personnel qualified at the short-cycle level and a reg- 
ular promotion procedure for those with lower or no recognized qual- 
ifications, whose competence justified higher or wider responsibility. 
It agreed that only a general system for upgrading and updating the 
qualifications of both groups but especially the latter group - by '^Edu- 
cation permanente^^ or recurrent education - preferably on a basis 
which would allow some credit towards higher qualifications for both 
previous education and work experience, might obviate this problem. 



Salary and status 

The same conclusion was reached when the group considered salary 
and status differentials. The initial salaries of short-cycle higher edu- 
cation graduates were in general found to be equal, and in some cases 
superior, to those of university graduates. The r^^tf^. of economic return 
on public investment in short-cycle education might even be higher than 
that on university courses (as measured by medium salaries at the same 
age compared with initial public investment in the higher education of 
the individual). Furthermore, there was nothing to suggest that potential 
salary differentials were a disincentive to short-cycle institution recruit- 
ment. Nevertheless, there was no doubt that the ultimate and average 
career salaries of short-cycle higher education graduat o seemed likely 
to be lower than those of university graduates. This was due in part to 
the lower status of short-cycle institution qualifications, even where 
these were precisely comparable in level to university qualifications. 
Short-cycle higher education graduates were more likely to continue 
to be used in a purely technical capacity, and less likely to be given 
opportunities for career development. The major factor was, however, 
the need to maintain in most areas of work a differential between the 
salary of the engineer/scientist/manager and that of the higher technician 
(or under-manager) who worked with him. Merit and competence in the 
lower group could thus only be rewarded if opportunities for recurrent 
education, leading to promotion, were freely available. Courses 
genuinely and permanently terminal at the higher technician level would 
otherwise always bf. inferior in status to those leading to higher quali- 
fications. 

Trades unions /professional institutions 

In some com>tries the trade union/professional institution structure 
might depress the salary and status of short -cycle higher education 
graduates. Where there was a trade union concerned specifically with 
the interests of graduates, or where the professional institutions defended 
the interests of the graduate alone, the short-cycle higher education 
graduate or higher technician might find that he was unprotected, or, 
worse, squeezed in the nutcracker formed by the skilled craftsmen on 
the one hand and the university graduate on the other. This was however 
not a universal problem, and in some countries the professional insti- 
tutions now showed signs of wishing to defend the status and the profes- 
sional standards (though not the salary) of the higher technicians as well 
as of the fully-qualified graduate. 

The public service 

Industry seemed to have accepted short-cycle higher education 
graduates into its hierarchy more readily than the public service. In 
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many countries, especially in Europe, recruitment in the public service 
was organised by grades corresponding to a scale of qualifications which 
antedated the creation of short-cycle institutions, and admission to the 
highest grade often called for skills more likely to be found in the old- 
fashioned university arts graduate than in the practically-oriented 
short-cycle higher education graduate. The public service should set 
an example in recruitment to the rest of society, possibly by changing 
classification and grading systems. Despite these difficulties, students 
do enroll in short-cycle higher education programmes; their motivation 
for so doing is not easily analysed, but desF;rves further study. 

Determination of curricula 

Every country had a system through which the views of employers 
and the professions could be fed into the determination of curricula. 
Too often the views of employers varied predictably, by size and age 
of firm or industry, or according to the level and role in the firm of 
the person consulted. National chairmr^n/presidents said that they 
needed adaptable, broadly educated personnel; local personnel man- 
agers saw a requirement for narrow specialists. Educators must u\ 
consequence often use their own judgment in fitting curricula to job 
requirements, and in insisting on a general cjducation content. An 
important responsibility for the nature of curricula and structure of 
studies must lie, afte-. due consultation, with national and local govern- 
ments, which alor-, can safeguard the right of the citizen to education, 
and the necess*::, for mobility of manpower, as weZl as satisfying the 
demand for cftnlinuing education. * It is the responsibility of the State 
to ensure tha. due regard is paid to the need for compatibility of cur- 
ricula across national boundaries, in order to develop international 
mobility of labour. 

Work experience 

The group identified a need for the collection a^d dissemination of 
information about the ways in which work experience was built into 
short-cycl(^ higher education in Member countries. There were many 
methods of achieving this, some of which were industry-based and 
some college-based; international comparison should prove helpful. 
Various schemes of paid education leave seem, in this respect, of 
particular interest and importance. This was one way in which the gap 
betwean the requirements of general education and of training for a 
specific industry or vocation might be closed. For teachers, too. 

Some participants thought that the final responsibility for determining the cur- 
ricula must lie with the educational establishment as well as with the student himself, so 
that the objective of individualized education can be achieved. 
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work experience could have a valuable updating effect; again, the col- 
lection of information about national practices would be useful. 

Further training 

The group agreed that short-cycle institutions must be concerned 
in the further training and education of their graduates, and indeed 
others. If this were left to the individual firm, mobility of labour would 
be restricted by the resultant incompatibility of qualifications. Industry 
must however be closely involved in further training; both sides must 
share responsibility. The process would be made easier by the wider 
use of credit point or similar systems: the group felt that OECD might 
usefully collect and distribute information on experiments with such 
systems. 

Information about short-cycle institutions 

The group agreed that there was a general need for the distribution 
of fuller information about short-cycle institutions to school-children, 
their parents, and employers. Their status would properly reflect 
the character and quality of the education they gave only when their 
role was more clearly understood in society. This was one way to 
improve the match between short-cycle higher education and employment. 

Data 

The data needed nationally and internationally was partly quantitative 
(number of jobs now available and projected in forecasts, including 
technological forecasts), and qualitative (based on job analysis). Data 
available from statistics bureaux, departments of labour and education, 
was on the whole scarce, partial, and often out-of-date. The problem 
was made worse by the lack of a comr.ivn vocabulary even within the 
same government; different depart.nents used incompatible classifi- 
cations and sometimes do not attempt to co-ordinate their efforts. 
OECD might valuably study national systems of data classification and 
seek to develop an international system, based on broad job categories, 
related to short-cycle higher education programmes, in order to estab- 
lish an international framework within which Member countries could 
usefully exchange information. Knowledge on the experience and the 
related statistics from countries already highly developed in a partic- 
ular area of economic or educational activity would be of use to other 
Member countries in creating new short-cycle higher education pro- 
grammes. * 

* 

Some participants thought that rather than concentrating on data and information 
collection, OECD should organise meetings similar to that held in Grenoble, such meetings 
representing the most effective means for exchange of opinion and information. 
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SOME COMMENTS ON THE GRENOBLE MEETING 
b y Prof egyT^o r Burton Clark 
University of Yale 



The Critical Decision in Orgfanitsational Structure 

Despite the many differences in the national context of higher edu- 
cation, we may identify certain general patterns emerging among non- 
university institution^^. The two extreme cases are: a) the alternative 
university, and b; the first-tier college. 

The alternative university pattern is found in those institutions that 
intend to compete with the traditional and recognized universities in 
training that can lead up to the first major degree or even higher. 
These institutions intend to be different and even if they offer some 
programmes that are markedly shorter than those of the universities, 
they want to develop a different educational track that extends upwards 
about as far as the university. They want to have their students exit 
from the educational ladder at the points that permit them to step di- 
rectly into the high occupational and social strata normally peopled by 
university graduates. The most typical example of this pattern is the 
binary system in the United Kingdom, with its Polytechnics which seem 
committed to provide a new track, often centred on technology, aiming 
at as full a parity of esteem with the university as possible. 

The second pattern - the first-tier college - is intended to be very 
much different from the university. It does not seek the long cycle of 
studies nor the privilege of granting a degree at a level parallel to the 
university degree. It commits itself to the education of students in the 
first one, two or three years above the secondary level and awards a 
"short-cycle degree". Within this general ' ..;ttern, colleges may take 
all the students entering higher education, serving as the universal 
first tier; or they may take only short-programme terminal students; 
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or they may take both students intending to transfer to full university 
studies and those enrolling for a terminal degree. The countries that 
have moved farthest into mass higher education have generally adopted 
the latter form of this pattern (e. g. Canada, the United States). 

The most critical decision in the organisation of post-secondary 
education, whether arrived at consciously or by drift, is choice be- 
tween these various patterns. This "choice^' is constrained by the 
context of tradition, existing educational structure, and political eco- 
nomy in the individual pattern. Considerations related to costs and to 
expansion targets might also be of central importance in this respect. 
Since the alternative university inodel is as expensive as the traditional 
university itself, the choice of this route alone probably entails rela- 
tively low expansion targets. For systems deep in mass higher educa- 
tion, where the number of students is so huge, the economies of first- 
tier colleges have argued strongly in their favour. 

The Critical Decision in Sector Relations 

The new structural forms of the modern period of educational 
expansion also entail a basic decision in permeability. Will teachers 
and students have their chances in career and education entirely within 
one of the two sectors or will they have the opportunity to transfer from 
one to the other? Much can be said in favour of either choice. The 
viability of ti new sector may well be best enhanced by a lack of bridges, 
commiting teachers to a new distinct career line and students to a new 
form of education. Even as a short-run tactic, the increase in insti- 
tutional autonomy may help to nurture an initial stepchild into a strong 
and valued member of the family. The nations that opt for the alter- 
native university pattern usually also have, we note, no permeability 
or else narrow bridges that sharply limit traffic. In favour of the other 
choice, we note first the personal gains of more options for teachers 
and students alike. Transferring from one sector to the other may 
often be much desired by the person and often necessary to his orig- 
inal or amended career objectives. Certain major types of the first- 
cycle college are premised on great transferability, e.g. the American 
community college system. The nations that are deep into mass higher 
education and possessing a sector of first-tier colleges usually have 
chosen also for high permeability. 

The Critical Decision of Selectivity 

As the secondary level of education in a country shifts from elite 
to mass, the issue of selection at the doors to higher education becomes 
critical for the various sectors to which the doors open. Differential 
selectivity is likely to occur. In the United States, for example, the 
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first-tier college has a completely open door while the university at 
the same time is more selective and may even increase its selectivity. 
There the critical decision in selection has already been made. In 
contrast, Continental countries often have open enrolment to the uni- 
versity for all secondary school graduates - or at least all graduates 
of certain types of secondary schools. This has been an elite form of 
openness, since most students left school after the elementary level, 
or while in high school, and only a small part of the age group were 
secondary school graduates. This situation has changed, and is changing 
rapidly, causing a process that, if not faced openly as a fundamental 
critical decision, will make the traditional university the main instru- 
ment of mass higher education while at the same time the new sectors 
will most likely be the more selective ones. Sooner or later, this 
decision will probably be forced on a country because of the huge eco- 
nomic cost of the massive university and/ or because of sheer overload 
of structures designed for the small enrolments of the past. 

Beyond these three issues there are many others not detailed here. 
These three are highlighted since they seem fundamental to the nature 
of the non-university sectors in various countries. One other point 
that has emerged from our discussion, which goes beyond the guidelines 
with which we began, is a general wish that new and altered forms of 
higher education not be defined on purely utilitarian (vocational) gi'ounds. 
It would be a sad situation for i;he new institutions, their teachers and 
their students, if the traditional universities were seen as centres of 
culture while the non-university institutions became defined as places 
possessed only by the spirit of the job and the pay check. The new 
institutions need the touch of the aesthetic and the .lumane, an effort 
that in varying degrees seeks to blend general or liberal education with 
training in vocation. No student in post-secondary institutions should 
be cut off entirely from the history and ideas of his time. 

One other common issue in the revision of post-secondary education 
in the present period is the location and form of adult or recurrent edu- 
cation. Life-long education has been poorly served thus far by the edu- 
cational structure of nearly all countries. It has been marginal, fas- * 
tened on to the periphery of institutions shaped basically by the full-time 
and concmuous education of the young. Again we may expect that the 
efforts to face the problem will be heavily shaped by specific national 
contexts. What seems clear at this time is that the problem will be 
most difficult to solve. Recurrent education deserves institutions and 
teaching cadres of its own. But the public mind, as well as educational 
structure, remains fixed on the education of the young and a very great 
effort will be needed. We recommend that distinctive efforts, with 
much experimentation and assessment, be mounted in various coun- 
tries towards the devising of an array of appropriate mechanisms for 
recurrent education. 
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In general, the progress of all new non -university institutions 
should be evaluated, through periodic review, against their objectives. 
Education has yet to learn how to assess itself, and perhaps appropriate 
attitudes and useful methods of evaluation will be one lesson that the 
newer enterprises will be able to teach the older ones. 

A final word needs to be said about the identity and status of non- 
university sectors of higher education. All the new forms share the 
problem of creating separate and distinctive organisational identities, 
ones that offer alternative profiles of purpose and practice. For exam- 
ple, a new enterprise may concentrate more on teaching and exhibit a 
greater sense of relevance to current problems than does the university. 
The new institutions need to hold themselves somewhat over against the 
university, cultivating a sense of distinctive character and pride among 
the teachers and students in that difference. 

Central to this effort is the problem of creating new "noble insti- 
tutions, avoiding as much as possible a radical bifurcation of the noble 
and less noble. The new institutions need to differentiate the ground, 
the criteria, of academic esteem, convincing others as well as them- 
selves that there are many forms of academic excellence. This is 
obviously difficult to do, and considerably more so in some societies 
than in others. A full parity of esteem will generally not be achievable. 
After all, the general status system of society inevitably rubs off on 
educational institutions that prepare for different occupations and life- 
chances. But institutions that place their graduates at middle md 
lower levels can still be well-considered, judged to be very good in 
doing what they have set themselves to do. Compared to the univer- 
sity they can march to a different drummer. Promoting an alternative 
institutional profile, they can recruit differently and seek to build a 
different profile of values and skills in the teaching staff. 

Thus the new institutions do not need to chase the rainbow of full 
equality of status with the universities. The latter have taken some 
time in history lo develop their aura, and even moving at a faster rate 
the new institutions will need considerable time to develop their own 
full radiance. What they need in the short run is a level of self-esteem 
and public legitimacy that allows them to get on with their special work. 
In most countries,* this will prove increasingly possible. But its at- 
tainment requires a clear eye and steady nerve in institutional leader- 
ship. The non-universities will fail us if they evolve only as carbon 
copies of the past or as institutions that zig and zag with the opportunism 
of the moment. A firm self-concept is essential to their promising new 
role in society. 
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Annex I 

STATISTICS ON SHORT -CYCLE HIGHER EDUCATION 
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Table 5. SHORT-CYCLE fflGHER EDUCATION: 
PROPORTION OF FEMALE STUDENTS 





SCHE 


UNIV. 
EDUCATION 


COUNTRY 


1960/61 


1965/66 


1969/70 


1965/66 


Germany''" 


7.3 


6.2 


6.5^ 


20. 6 




37. 0 


45. 0 




24. 0 




24.4 


10. 8 


10. 7^ 


21.3 








49. 6 


48.6 




34. 0 


34.6 




43. 4 




54. 1 


67.3 


67. 0 


36.9 


United Kingdom 




36.4^ 


38. 5 


25. 4 




29.9 


35.2 


41.7^ 


32.6 




46. 1 


35.5 




33. 5 




37. 5 


38. 1 


40. 0* 


39.2 




67.3 


74. 7 


81. 7^ 


16.4 



1. See note (1), Table 3, 

2. 1968/69. 

3. 1967/68. 

4. 1:70/71. 

5. 1966/07. 
SOURCES! See '^able 1. 
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Table 8. C0MPA;IIS0N OF SOCIAL ORIGIN OF STUDENTS IN SCHE A^D UNIVERSITY EDUCATION' 
IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES (IN PERCENTAGES) 



FRANCE 


t'R()fESSIOSS 


INDl'S- 
TRIALISTS 
TRADESMW 


MIDPLE 
EMPLOYEES 


OTHER 
EMPLOYEES 


FARMERS 


VmKERS 
IN 

INDL'STRY 


OTHERS 


TOTAL 


lUTs 


12. 3 


15. 7 


17. 1 




10, 7 


24.2 


20, 0 


100. 0 




32, 1 


14, 3 


16, 1 


8. 8 


5, 7 


11,9 


11, 1 


100, 0 



si^l'KCE : Kjjiei Ki ienienl lU p ^riei if - no, 3590, MEN. IfGO, 











INDUSTRIAL 








Yl't.l^bLAVIA 
(1900} 


PRt)FESS10NS 


EMPLOYEES 


FARKIERS 


WORKERS 
AND 


NON -ACTIVE 


OTHERS 


TOTAL 








ARTISANS 








Vise Skole 


10, 't 


21, 1 


25. 4 


15.6 


15. Z 


7, 7 


100. 0 


Faculties 


22, 0 


24. G 


14.6 


13,6 


20. 3 


4.9 


100, 0 



SOl-'RCE- Viwk c .skole l'.)G5/GG - no. 430. 



f-AKAllA: ONTARIO 


PROFESSIONS 


EMPLOYEES 


(NDl'STKML 
WORKERS 

AND 
ARTISANS 


UNSKILLED 
WORKERS 


TRANSPORT 
AND COM- 
MUNICATIONS 
WORKERS 


OTHERS 


TOTAL 


CAAT : 
















- Applied arts 


^5. 0 


18. 2 


38. 7 


4,5 


4,5 


9. 1 


100. 0 




24, 0 


13. 6 


32. 5 


6.5 


14.3 


9. 1 


100. 0 




14, 1 


8, 6 


39. 8 


5. 1 


15.2 


17.2 


100. 0 


Universities; 
















(Artt; and Sciencos) . . 


40.4 


11. 1 


23. 7 


3. 0 


9.4 


12.4 


100. 0 



SOURCE ; .Survey of Onrjflo poit -Secondary Student FinanceJ. l90^/68. 



I'NITET) STATES 
INCOME ClASh ti) 


IS. 000 
AND 
OVER 


1 Q, 000 

TO 
is. 000 


1. soo 
TO 
10. 000 


5. 000 
TO 

•J.Soo 


3.000 
TO 
S. 000 


LESS 
THAN 
3. 000 


NOT 
DETERMINED 


TOTAL 


2-year 

eatablishments . , 


8,9 


21. 4 


21.9 


22. 5 


11.4 


4, 8 


9, 1 


100. 0 


4 -year 

establishments , . 


16. 8 


26.4 


17. 1 


17. 7 


8.3 


3.5 


10. 2 


100, 0 



S OURCE; Us Dureau of ibe Geniiii. PopuUtlon chttacterlnici . SeflMP,20. no, 183. i9G0. 



I'NiTED STATES (lOCC) 
FAMU.Y OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL 


VERY 
HIGH 


HIGH 


MODERATE 


LOW 


TOTAL 




11 


18 


39 


32 


100 


2-year establishments 


22 


27 


33 


18 


100 




33 


29 


27 


11 


100 



SSURCEi L. Mcdikcf and D. TlHery: Breaking the Acceii Bafrieri . ScrlM of the Carnegie CommiMion. McGraw-HUl. 1971, 
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Table 9. UNIT COST COMPARISON BETWEEN 
SHORT-CYCLE HIGHER EDUCATION AND 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES 





YEARS 




UNIV. 


COUNTRY 


SCHE 




EDUCATION 




1968 


1,388^ 


3,981 


Norway (Kr) 


1970 


8,000 


15,000 


United Kingdom (£) . . 


1967 


874^ 


1,076 


Yugoslavia (dinars) . . . 


1961 


51 


114. 5 


Canada (Can. $) 


1969 




3,210 


- Ontario .... 




1.728"^ 








1,150^ 






1969 






- Public 




535 


1,714 






860 


1,968 



1. Technical Higher Education (excluding lUTs). 

2. Further education. 

3. CAAT. 

4. CEGEP. 
SOURCES; France 

Norway 

United Kingdom 



Yugoslavia 
United States 

Canada 



Statistiques financi&res, MEN, 1968. 
Country -Reports, OECD, Document DAS/EID/70. 24/14. 
G. Brosan: Patterns and Policies in Higher Education , 
p. 37. 

Reforms in Yugoslavia, OECD, 1970. p. 55. 
US Office of Education, Higher Education - 
Finance. 1968. 

C. Watson: New College Systems in Canada, OECD 1973. 
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LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 



Mr. J. Aguilar Peris 
General Sub-Director of 
University Centres 
Madrid 
Spain 

Mr. H. Aigner 

Federal Ministry for Education 

and Art 

Vienna 

Austria 

Mr. S. Bendor 

iflhdstry of Education and 

Culture 

Jerusalem 

Israel 

M. Guy Berger Rapporteur, Working Group on 

Professeur a PUniversite de the Content and Structure of 

Vincennes Short-Cycle Higher Education 

Paris Studies 



national des Arts et Metiers 

Paris 

France 

M. Eugenio Bertorelle 
Directeur 

Institut technique de Varese 

Varese 

Italy 



France 



M. Yves Bernard 
Professeur au Conservatoire 



Chairman, Working Group on the 
Problems of the Teaching Staff 




M.. H. Bonneville 
President 

Universite des langues et lettres 

Grenoble 

France 

M. Bothello 

Direction du Cabinet 

des etudes et planification 

de 1' action Educative 

Lisbon 

Portugal 

M. Jean Le Bot 

Directeur de I'lUT de Rennes 

Rennes 

France 

Mr. Gianpaolo Bonani 
Ufficio del la Programmazione 
scolastica 

Ministerio della Pubblica 

Istruzione 

Roma 

Italy 

M. Andre Casadevall 
Directeur 

Del^gue adjoint aux 
Enseignements sup^rieurs et 
a la recherche 

Ministere de PEducatiop nationale 

Paris 

France 

Mr. Burton Clark 

Chairman, Department of 

Sociology 

Yale University 

New Haven 

Connecticut 

USA 

M» Jacques Dodu 
Directeur de l^UT "A'* 
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